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May the God of hope bring you such joy and peace in 
your faith that the power of the Holy Spirit will remove 
all bounds to hope. 

: Rom 15:13. 


WITH ALL THE TALK these days about Christians’ being the lonely 
avant-garde groping through the darkness of a de-divinized world, 
it may appear that Christendom is ready to pass off these words of 
Paul as typical of his flair for exuberance. Now that the world is 
being hominized, the Scriptures demythologized, and the pagan 
brothers “christianly anonymized,” a renewed interest has arisen 
of late in the nature of Christian faith itself. Some may read this 
as an admission that belief has been sapped of its joy. The present 
volume is intended to show that it has not. 

For the most part, the articles in this collection recall old truths, 
some of which have been mislaid through an over-reliance on an 
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apologetic, Conciliar theology, others blunted through a too-ready 
adoption of one or the other philosophy or world-view, and still 
others simply banned from consciousness through centuries of 
Christian smugness and the absence of any particular urgency. 
And it is surprising how often the reassertion of old truths, espe- 
cially when given a new slant or woven into a fresh synthesis, can 
meet the needs of the modern era. 

The endeavor in these pages has been to present in a fairly or- 
derly structure a theology of the act of explicit Christian faith as 
well as a few of the perspectives that have a part in its inception 
and actualization. This involves viewing the act from various levels 
and depths, none of which suffices in itself to explain the total 
reality. The reader should not, however, be deceived by appear- 
ances. Though a high degree of organic development has been 
attempted, the volume in no way proposes to present a unified 
theology of faith. Besides contradicting the nature of an anthology, 
such uniformity makes for very stale theology. Nor is the variety 
limited to the thought alone; the collection witnesses to a divergence 
in approach, spirit, and form as well. 

In selecting articles for the volume, consideration was given only 
to those that treat of the act of express Christian faith. Accordingly, 
many themes were omitted which are related to the theology of 
faith and which must be considered in a fuller appreciation of the 
subject. These include most notably the problems of the develop- 
ment of dogma, hermeneutics, infallibility, and the “anonymous 
Christian.” Regarding the last mentioned, it might be noted that a 
sound theology of explicit Christian faith is fundamental to a dis- 
cussion of “anonymous Christian” belief, and not vice versa. In- 
deed, while maintaining that the professed faith of a Christian 
implies articulation (acceptance of certain revealed truths), the 
personalistic conception of faith here presented, by shifting the em- 
phasis from a “dogma-faith” to the more central notion of the 
total submission of oneself to God, opens the way for an apprecia- 
tion of faith that is not articulated according to our specific Chris- 
tian or Catholic creed. 

The task of preparing this collection was greatly lightened by 
the ready assistance of our professors Fathers Piet Fransen, S.J., 
and Georg Muschalek, S.J., who gave generously of their time in 
advising on every aspect of the volume, and we willingly acknowl- 
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edge our debt to them. We are also most grateful to Fathers Mus- 
chalek and to Avery Dulles, S.J., for preparing original contribu- 
tions for this volume, and to the many students at the American 
College in Louvain and the Canisianum in Innsbruck for their 
steady encouragement and assistance. 


MICHAEL MOONEY 
JOSEPH J. KOECHLER 
JOHN DINGES 
MICHAEL C. SCHEIBLE 
Editors 
Canisianum, Innsbruck 
September 14, 1967 
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PART ONE 


Introducing the Theme 


AVERY DULLES, S.J. 


THE MODERN DILEMMA OF PAITH 


FROM THE EARLIEST DAYS all Christian groups have looked upon 
faith as the indispensable foundation on which the whole life of 
man before God must be built. “Without faith it is impossible to 
please him” (Heb 11:6). Luther ushered in the Reformation with 
the battle cry, “Justification by faith alone,” and the Council of 
Trent, in its Catholic response to the Reformation, proclaimed that 
faith is the “foundation and source of all justification.” + Until 
recent times Christians debated about the content of faith, but not 
about the possibility or necessity of faith itself. Today, however, 
faith as such is widely felt to be problematical. Can a modern man 
be sincerely convinced that God exists, that he has spoken, and 
that he says all that the Church attributes to him? If a man ques- 
tions these things can he still be a believer? Can he be saved? 

The situation of contemporary man with regard to faith has been 
impressively stated by Karl Rahner in a paragraph that might well 
serve as the text for the present essay: 


Every age has its own task before God; the task of today’s 
world is to believe. For today it is not this or that belief, this or 
that article of the faith which is called into doubt, but faith 
itself, man’s capacity to believe, man’s ability to commit him- 
self completely to a single, unambiguous, demanding convic- 
tion. He finds himself in a world changing more rapidly than 
he can keep up with, a world in which new discoveries are 
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constantly upsetting the world-view he has grown used to. 
Psychology has discovered unknown depths within him and 
astronomy has shown him the vast, limitless reaches of the uni- 
verse outside of him. What new discoveries, what new world 
he shall find himself in tomorrow he doesn’t know. All this is 
a threat, a challenge, a danger to faith, to man’s very capacity 
to believe.? 


Conscious of the widespread questioning and confusion with re- 
gard to faith, Pope Paul VI on June 29, 1967, inaugurated a “year 
of faith.” In a general audience on June 14, he spoke at some 
length of the reasons behind this decision.* He was fully conscious, 
he declared, of how difficult it is for modern man to make a sincere 
and complete profession of faith. Many of these difficulties, he 
noted, come from the characteristic mentality of our day—that is, 
from the manner in which men are accustomed to use their cogni- 
tive powers. He referred especially to the scientific cast of mind, 
which employs methodic doubt and admits only what is established 
by cogent evidence. In order to offset such difficulties, Pope Paul 
called for a deeper study of the constitutive elements of faith, and 
pronounced his blessing on the scholarly work already being de- 
voted to this task. 

Convinced of the need of a renewal in the theology of faith, the 
editors of the Canisianum “Readings in Theology” have selected 
this subject as the theme of the fifth volume of their series. Thus 
far, all the volumes in this series have dealt with the fundamental 
questions of theology, general questions relating to the nature of 
God’s Word and man’s response, which must be discussed before 
the more specialized topics can be treated. Except for the Introduc- 
tion, all the contributions to this volume are by living theologians 
from the European continent, and all but one—the Epilogue—are 
by Catholics. The anthology viewed as a whole gives a fair cross 
section of the dominant trends in the Catholic theology of faith 
since about 1950. By and large, the writers show the influence of 
modern biblical theology and personalistic philosophy. The present 
introduction is added in order to show the relevance of these Euro- 
pean contributions to the current crisis of faith, especially as it ap- 
pears on the Western side of the Atlantic. 

That there should be crises of faith should surprise no one. Faith 
is inherently at odds with man’s fallen nature and with all worldly 
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modes of thought. The world therefore produces crises of faith, just 
as faith produces crises in the world. Not all crises, moreover, are 
detrimental. There can be crises of growth as well as crises of de- 
cline. Every major social and cultural transition in history has 
given rise to new crises of faith. 

In the past few generations American Catholics as a group have 
been spared the severe crises that have periodically rocked the faith 
of Catholics in most European countries and that of many Protes- 
tants in the United States. The American Catholic community has 
been remarkably solid in its belief and religious practice. To some 
extent the reasons for this are sociological. The immaturity of the 
Church in this country, while impeding certain desirable develop- 
ments, forced its members to huddle together for sheer survival and 
in this way helped to produce a remarkable solidarity.‘ 

But the situation of the Church in this country is in rapid flux, so 
that the problem of faith is taking on new dimensions. The main 
lines of the historical evolution of American Catholicism in the 
past generation may be illustrated by comparison with the normal 
stages by which the faith of the individual passes from childhood 
through adolescence toward maturity.° These stages, briefly 
sketched in Monden’s article in the present volume, have long been 
familiar to religious psychologists. 

The faith of the child is passive and spontaneous. Naturally reli- 
gious, he seeks a protective environment in which he is surrounded 
by benign powers. He responds readily to the idea of heavenly 
forces that take him in their care. In the absence of serious chal- 
lenges from without, the child is not forced to take a critical atti- 
tude toward the contents of his belief. For him, the line between 
myth and reality, illusion and truth, is blurred. While the ease and 
simplicity of childlike faith are enviable, such faith is defective in- 
sofar as it is normally mingled with superstition and is not yet fully 
personal and responsible. 

Thirty years ago the Church in America existed in a protective 
situation, not unlike that of the child. The average Catholic was 
raised in a secluded ethnic group, having its own schools, clubs, 
and social life. The Church was content to remain a realm apart, 
without much real communication with the dominant trend of ideas 
in the outside world. Catholic religious manifestations were charac- 
terized by a devout obscurantism, in which awe and wonderment 
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were strongly evoked, and intelligent criticism could scarcely be 
formulated. 

Toward the end of the 1930s Catholicism in the United States 
entered a new stage. No longer content to be the hereditary religion 
of isolated ethnic groups in ghetto situations, it began to enter into 
vital contact with its environment. Thomism became respectable 
among the intelligentsia, largely through the efforts of the French 
philosophers Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson, who taught and 
lectured in the United States. Then came the dislocations of World 
War II, with the draft and military service, which thrust the mass 
of American Catholics into the mainstream of American life. In the 
years following the war, Catholic education continued to expand 
enormously. There were many conversions and abundant vocations 
to the priestly and religious life. What Ida Gorres says of German 
Catholicism between the two World Wars applies perhaps even 
more accurately to the United States following World War II: 


Quite abruptly, after the war, this “faith of a child” gave way, 
on a sociological level, to the “faith of youth” in intellectual 
circles. This was accompanied by appropriate traits of adoles- 
cence, manifesting itself as aggressive, triumphant, enthusiastic 
about theology to the point of intoxication, seeing the real 
world only through its desires, mistaking the optative mood 
for the indicative, and believing that the Church, and the 
Church alone, should have (and had) an answer for every- 
thing. All of this involved a kind of alienation from reality in 
the direction of optimism.® 


The exuberant vitality of the American Church in these years 
evokes our admiration, but we must not overlook certain defects— 
those characteristic of religious adolescence. Catholicism was too 
assertive, too set on its own values, insufficiently willing to listen 
and to learn from others. Inevitably, the period of maturity was 
bound to come; the Church would find it necessary to adjust to the 
realities of the actual world and in so doing to deepen its own life. 

A mature faith is one that has overcome the superficial enthusi- 
asm of youth as well as the naive credulity of the child. Through 
harsh experience it has learned that evil persists and will persist, 
that man’s ideas and labors, even when well intended, are short- 
sighted and ambiguous. Faith must lose some of its exuberant self- 
confidence in order to discover the value of suffering, sacrifice, sub- 
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mission, and to focus its concern upon the God of mystery rather 
than on tangible values and the exhilaration of specious success. 

The present era of American Catholicism may be dated from 
John F. Kennedy and Pope John XXIII, each of whom, in his own 
way, summoned Catholics to abandon the alienation of a pretended 
superiority and to take upon themselves what the Second Vatican 
Council was to call “the joys and the hopes, the griefs and the anxi- 
eties of the men of this age.” * Instead of standing in judgment on 
the world, Catholics now began to listen respectfully to it and to 
study their own past and present deficiencies. They felt obliged, in 
loyalty to the gospel itself, to expose and overcome everything 
childish, obscurantist, anachronistic, and corrupt in their own patri- 
mony. While seeking to transform the world according to Christ, 
they acknowledged the urgency of refashioning their own image of 
Christ according to the most exigent standards of modern critical 
thought. 

It would be impossible to understand the contemporary crisis of 
faith without reference to Vatican II, which marks one of the great 
turning points in the history of Catholicism. For some centuries the 
Church had adopted a position of increasing isolation from the 
modern world. Admitting no criticism from within its ranks, and 
refusing to make any significant concessions to the spirit of the age, 
it presented an appearance of strength and dignity. Many persons 
who felt bewildered and disgusted by the flux and ambiguity of 
modern life turned to the Church as a sure refuge in which the 
absolute and the eternal seemed most tangibly present. The nega- 
tive stance of the Church toward modern secularity reached its 
apex in Proposition 80 of the Syllabus of Errors (1864), which 
condemned the view that the Roman Pontiff can and should recon- 
cile and adapt himself to progress, liberalism, and recent civiliza- 
tion. 

But this attitude of aloofness became increasingly difficult to 
maintain. So all-engulfing are the forces of history that any institu- 
tion that seeks to immunize itself from them soon finds itself falling 
behind the times. By disciplinary regulations the Church could per- 
petuate within its own fold the Thomistic system of philosophy, the 
Latin language, medieval hymns and vestments, and a monarchical- 
curial system of government. But as it clung to its medieval forms 
it appeared to more and more people as antiquated and irrelevant. 
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Vatican Council II, inspired by the genial leadership of John 
XXII, set the Church on a new course. Instead of condemning the 
world from a lofty eminence, and denouncing all innovations as 
defections from the truth, the Church acknowledged its own short- 
comings, its sinfulness, and its need for drastic updating. In his 
Apostolic Constitution convoking the Council, Pope John asked 
that the Council be “a demonstration of the Church, always living 
and always young, which feels the rhythm of the times and which in 
every century beautifies herself with new splendor, radiates new 
light, achieves new conquests. . . .” ® In his opening allocution at 
the first session of the Council he directed that the authentic doc- 
trine of the Church should be “studied through the methods of re- 
search and the literary forms of modern thought.” ® 

The primary task confronting the Council, according to Michael 
Novak, was “to insert the Church back into the center of historical 
life, with respect to the moment of history in which it acts.” 7° In 
many of the Council documents one finds striking evidence of 
openness to the achievements of contemporary civilization. The 
Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World, in its 
opening pages,’ assesses the situation of faith in our day by point- 
ing out some of the prevalent spiritual attitudes of modern man— 
his adherence to scientific method, his confidence in technology, his 
sense of the growing unity of world history (sometimes called 
“planetization”), and his dynamic, evolutionary view of reality.’* 
In the current ferment of ideas, the Council observes, religion is 
viewed in a more critical light than before. While in some ways this 
makes faith more difficult, it has the advantage of purifying religion 
of the elements of magic and superstition with which it was for- 
merly commingled, and of favoring a more personal and explicit 
adherence to the revealing God. 

In displaying such an openness to secular thinking and to the 
prevailing mentality of our day, and in accepting their conse- 
quences for the life of faith, Vatican II took a courageous step 
forward, the full effects of which we are just beginning to appreci- 
ate. The more we acknowledge the normative value of modern pat- 
terns of thought, including critical scientific method, the more ex- 
posed and vulnerable our faith seems to become. The Church, 
including its solemn doctrinal pronouncements, is viewed as histor- 
ically conditioned. Many Catholics, who previously felt secure 
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under the aegis of an unassailable authority, today feel that there is 

‘nothing firm or stable to hang on to. Many would prefer to return 
to the womb of a protective Church and to reverse, if they could, 
the effects of the Johannine revolution. 

In the wake of Vatican II the Church is teeming with movements 
of reform and revision. It is torn by tensions between those who are 
reluctant to part with what seems tried and true and those who 
wish to sweep away with an angry gesture everything that seems to 
savor of the past. Practically everyone feels at liberty to criticize 
the institutional Church from his own point of view. Those who 
regard themselves as progressive make use of the norms set forth 
by Vatican I]—contemporaneity, relevance, and service—in order 
to condemn the Church they see before them as outdated, irrele- 
vant, and unprofitable to mankind. Catholics, long accustomed to 
regard their Church with reverential awe, feel a certain heady de- 
light in their new freedom to protest; but at the same time they are 
torn by ambivalent feelings. It remains to be seen whether, once 
they have become used to the new situation, they will be able to 
maintain a sense of loyal commitment to the Church, even while 
disapproving of some of its practices. 

Many of the current difficulties against faith are directly con- 
nected with the present ecclesiological crisis. The youth of today, 
who feel these difficulties most acutely, do not wish to be tied to the 
ideas and values of a bygone era. The institutional Church, in the 
eyes of many, is excessively conservative and concerned for its own 
self-perpetuation and aggrandizement. Those of the younger gener- 
ation do not want to become the tools of a gargantuan bureauc- 
racy; they resent being railroaded into a mass of doctrinal positions 
the importance of which is by no means evident to them. Personal- 
istically oriented, they want their faith to give meaning and fulfill- 
ment to their lives in a complex and confusing world. They want to 
be actively and creatively involved, and to experience the joy of 
community with other persons. Impatiently idealistic, they are in- 
clined to judge that the Church has conspicuously failed to meet 
these needs. An increasing number of younger Catholics feel only 
casually related to the Church as something rather marginal in their 
lives. 

Difficulties of the sort just mentioned, familiar to anyone who 
has contact with American youth today, are evidently not peculiar 
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to the Western hemisphere. To judge from the contributions of 
Semmelroth, Rahner, and Monden to this book, similar objections 
are raised in Europe. The solution will not come from books alone, 
since the difficulties arise out of a wide spectrum of factors, many 
of them not primarily intellectual. To gain even a theoretical grasp 
of the situation—without even addressing oneself to the practical 
and pastoral aspects—would involve a study of numerous psycho- 
logical, sociological, moral, and ecclesiological questions far ex- 
ceeding the scope of a volume such as this. But the theory of faith, 
to which we here address ourselves, has an important role to play. 
Many of the articles in this anthology touch on crucial issues such 
as the relations between faith and freedom, faith and community, 
and faith and the institutional Church. August Brunner, for exam- 
ple, makes out an impressive case for holding that any true com- 
munity among men presupposes some sort of common faith, and 
that the deepest community cannot be achieved without a common 
religious faith. Thus the Church, as the locus of common faith, is 
creative of community. And conversely, as several contributors to 
this work point out, faith cannot achieve a healthy growth except 
within the atmosphere of a believing community, a church. 

Many observers are disturbed by a certain indifference toward 
doctrine, especially among younger Christians. The complaint is 
often made that the Church’s teaching conveys an impression of 
unreality. In many instances the fault is traceable to poor catechet- 
ical techniques. But more fundamentally, it must be acknowledged 
that the traditional doctrinal formulations were forged in the light 
of a general world-view that has by now become obsolete. By ac- 
cepting the modern climate of ideas, Vatican II implicitly commit- 
ted the Church to the formidable task of reinterpreting its entire 
dogmatic heritage in such a way that, as Schillebeeckx says, “its 
original, unassailable meaning will begin to function existentially in 
the new contemporary self-understanding.” Such a reformulation 
of doctrine is of great importance for the preservation of the faith, 
especially among youth: 


A clear doubt about representations of the faith which has not 
been resolved in the church’s confession of faith as it functions 
in a proper image of man and the world, can in the long run 
begin to gnaw away at the church’s confession of faith itself, 
—such as we now see happening everywhere around us in the 
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difficulties of faith with which especially the young are strug- 
gling.” 


As will appear from a perusal of the present volume, one of the 
notions most urgently in need of reinterpretation is that of faith 
itself. Many Catholics have been brought up in the tradition of the 
Counter Reformation catechisms without any real awareness of the 
historical vicissitudes by which that tradition was shaped. Thus 
they have accepted the strongly intellectualistic view of faith as an 
assent to propositional truth, without adverting to the fact that 
this element was thrust into prominence by the controversies against 
Lutheran “fiducial faith.” So too, Catholics have become accus- 
tomed to a sharp contrast between the spheres of faith and reason, 
looking upon faith almost as if it meant signing a blank check; in 
this respect modern Catholicism still bears the marks of the strug- 
gle against 19th-century Rationalism. Most Catholics, moreover, 
have been taught to think of faith as something that has come down 
unchanged from Apostolic times—a notion implanted in great part 
by the reaction against Modernism at the beginning of the present 
century. 

In recent years Catholic theology has become aware of the dan- 
gers in trying to concoct its present doctrine out of magisterial 
statements made in the course of bygone controversies. The result- 
ant notion can scarcely be a balanced one. It is at least inadequate 
to describe faith—in the style of many catechisms—as a supernat- 
ural virtue by which we believe all the truths which the holy Catho- 
lic Church teaches, inasmuch as the Church is the mouthpiece of 
God, who can neither deceive nor be deceived. As one can see from 
Schnackenburg’s essay in the present volume, this modern notion 
of faith would have sounded very strange to a first-century Chris- 
tian. In the early Church faith was not a matter of abdicating one’s 
judgment to an institution, but an enthusiastic response to God 
arising out of the good news of the gospel. 

The very features of faith that were accentuated in opposition to 
the heresies of the past few centuries have become the greatest 
stumbling blocks to the modern mind. Rightly or wrongly, our con- 
temporaries complain of “extrinsicism” in the Catholic view of 
faith. They can make nothing of the idea of a body of religious 
truth authoritatively imposed upon the human mind from outside. 
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As Blondel observed, the “principle of immanence,” holding that 
all human knowledge must be an actuation of the native powers of 
the mind, and thus be in some sort produced by man, is fundamen- 
tal to modern philosophy.'* The effort of authoritarian thinkers to 
protect the contents of faith from open enquiry, on the ground that 
they are guaranteed by sacred sources, can hardly prove successful. 
The modern secular mind, in defiance of ecclesiastical prohibitions, 
has progressively extended its critical scrutiny to every area of 
human knowledge, and claims to have found many faulty 
statements in the supposedly sacred sources. 

The traditional Christian claim that some privileged source, 
whether Church or Bible, contains the totality of saving truth, is 
likewise distasteful. Our contemporaries take it for granted that 
mutually competing systems of thought should correct one another 
by maintaining a continual dialogue, in which each learns from the 
others. An unconditional allegiance to any single view of the uni- 
verse, such as Christian faith seems to demand, impresses the mod- 
ern mind as fanatical and unscientific. In all other fields of study 
man is prepared to revise his views as new evidence seems to re- 
quire. Why should faith be an exception? 

Finally, the assertion that divine revelation was complete in the 
first century of our era seems completely antithetical to the modern 
concept of progress. History—it is objected—would simply have 
no meaning if man could do nothing except reiterate a message 
delivered nearly two thousand years ago. The Catholic Church, 
while apparently claiming to teach only what was revealed in Apos- 
tolic times, today professes a complicated system of doctrine much 
of which would be unintelligible to the Apostles. 

The Church therefore seems to be caught in a dilemma regarding 
its doctrine of faith. If it continues to resist the infiltrations of mod- 
ern thought, Catholicism will command the assent of an ever- 
diminishing band of heroic reactionaries. But if the Church yields 
to the demands of modernity, it runs the risk of adulterating its 
own distinctive message and thus of liquidating itself. 

While the problem is real and difficult, I believe it can be shown 
that the opposition between the teaching of the Church and the 
modalities of modern thought is not so absolute. In opening itself 
to dialogue with the contemporary world, the theology of faith has 
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much to gain. The apparent conflict is due less to the nature of 
faith itseli—which is equally foreign to the natural propensities of 
men of every age—than to the fact that the familiar formulations 
of faith are, as previously stated, conditioned by the controversies 
of an earlier day. As the contributions to the present volume dem- 
onstrate, the theology of faith can be strikingly renewed by contact 
with the valid tendencies of modern thought. 

Let us first consider the alleged passivity of faith. Contemporary 
man is rightly repelled by the notion that faith must be a mere 
capitulation of reason to a set of statements purportedly delivered 
from on high. But it seems quite possible, within the bounds of 
Catholic orthodoxy, to maintain that faith is a human acquisition 
as well as a divine gift; that the Word of God comes to maturity 
only insofar as it becomes also the word of man. In the biblical 
view, the Word of God is something proclaimed by unusually crea- 
tive human leaders; and on theological grounds it would seem that 
the creativity of the human mind should not be suppressed but 
rather enhanced by the grace of God. Revelation occurs when man, 
under the quickening influence of the Spirit within him, correctly 
answers the questions of deepest import for his total destiny, his 
salvation. 

Faith and reason are not, as sometimes imagined, mutually ex- 
clusive. Faith, as the supreme exercise of reason, arises when the 
spirit of man, borne by the divine Spirit (see 2 Pt 1:21), overleaps 
itself. Because human effort is involved, revelation does not come 
to man easily or all at once. In biblical history, faith is not por- 
trayed as a collection of abstract truths handed to man on a platter. 
All truth, and perhaps especially “revealed” truth, is a laborious 
acquisition that takes the cooperation of many minds and the pas- 
sage of many years. The Bible records the tortuous progress of the 
Judaeo-Christian phylum of revelatory history over the course of 
more than a millennium.'® 

Does it seem likely that God has disclosed himself to none but 
the biblical peoples? In contrast to the parochialism of medieval 
and Counter Reformation theology, which paid scant attention to 
the religious experience of those external to the Catholic Church, 
modern man is reluctant to dismiss the other religions and quasi- 
religions as simply devoid of revelation. He takes it almost for 
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granted that faith and salvation are within reach of all men. He 
could not believe in a God who left the majority of mankind with- 
out a ray of heavenly light and grace. 

Here again, Catholicism can come to terms with the modern way 
of thinking, and in so doing realize some of the best potentialities 
of its own tradition. Vatican Council II has pointed the way. The 
Decree on Ecumenism, for instance, makes much of the possibili- 
ties of authentic Christian faith in the separated Churches and ec- 
clesial communities of the East and West. The Declaration on the 
Non-Christian Religions recognizes that not only Judaism and 
Islam, but even those faiths untouched by the influence of the bibli- 
cal revelation, contain reflections of the radiance of that divine 
Truth “which enlightens all men” (§2), and therefore deserve to 
be met in a spirit of fraternal dialogue and friendly cooperation. 
The Constitution on Divine Revelation likewise implies that God’s 
Word comes to men independent of his special historical revelation 
of himself in the Old and New Testaments. It asserts that God 
“gives men an enduring witness of himself in created realities” 
($3). 

Does God reveal himself in other ways than through the world’s 
religions, thus making it possible for “non-believers” to make acts 
of faith? The documents of Vatican II, while not directly answering 
this question, open up the possibility of an affirmative answer. The 
Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, after discussing the oppor- 
tunities for salvation in the various religions, adds that this possibil- 
ity holds even for the sincere atheist or the conscientious agnostic: 
“Nor does divine Providence deny the help necessary for salvation 
to those who, without blame on their part, have not yet arrived at 
an explicit knowledge of God, but who strive to live a good life, 
thanks to His grace” (§16). The Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World confirms this doctrine by asserting that grace works 
in an unseen way in the hearts of all men of good will (§22). 

In these and similar texts, Catholic theologians find an official 
recognition by the Church that an act of saving faith is possible 
without any explicit belief in the existence of God or any religious 
affiliation.1® This possibility is very significant for a correct under- 
standing of the nature of faith. If it can exist under these condi- 
tions, faith evidently cannot consist essentially in the explicit 
acceptance of any particular doctrines. While the faith of the pro- 
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fessed Christian implies the acceptance of certain revealed truths, 
such acceptance is not precisely identical with faith itself. 

As is generally admitted, the intellectual aspect of faith has been 
inordinately emphasized since the dominance of Scholastic theol- 
ogy in the high Middle Ages. This deviation was aggravated by the 
rise of Rationalism, which sought to extend to every field, including 
theology, the lucidity and precision of geometry. As a result Chris- 
tianity became so intellectualized that God was sometimes por- 
trayed as a supernatural schoolmaster and revelation as a required 
course of study on which one would be rigorously examined at the 
Last Judgment. The modern mind is warranted in rebelling against 
this propositional view of faith. Man’s status before God cannot 
depend on knowledge of this kind. Today it is agreed that faith is 
not a divinely guaranteed supplement to science and philosophy, 
although it is true that the attitude of faith can direct and energize 
man’s total quest for self-understanding. 

In recent decades the analogy of interpersonal relations has had 
a powerful impact on the theology of faith. Sartre has shown how 
man, as a free subject, is in great part responsible for what he be- 
comes. And Buber makes an important addition when he calls at- 
tention to the dialogic aspects of personality: through personal en- 
counter we are mutually creative of ourselves. In an even deeper 
sense, according to contemporary theology, man is creatively trans- 
formed when he freely opens himself, by faith, to the God who 
offers himself in friendship. Faith is in the first instance a response 
to God’s interior self-communication in grace. Only secondarily 
and derivatively does it involve an assent to determinate truths that 
are seen by the light of grace. 

Vatican Council II, in its Constitution on Divine Revelation, 
moves away from the Counter Reformation view of faith as a 
sheerly intellectual assent to revealed truths. Through his revela- 
tion, we are told in Article 2, “the invisible God out of the abun- 
dance of his love speaks to men as friends.” In accordance with 
this view of revelation as an offer of friendship, the Council looks 
upon faith as personal engagement, involving loyalty and self- 
commitment. It is an act of the whole man, “an obedience by which 
man entrusts his whole self freely to God” (§5). 

The personalistic interpretation of faith, which may be said to 
permeate the whole of the present volume, gives unexpected sup- 
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port to a number of the classical theses in the older treatises. For 
example, it becomes quite evident on this theory why grace is nec- 
essary for faith and why faith is necessary for salvation. If faith is 
in the first instance a responsive openness to the loving presence of 
God offering himself in friendship, it is obviously the fruit of grace 
and no less obviously salvific. To accept God’s gracious offer is to 
allow oneself to be taken up, through personal communion, into 
the sphere of the divine. 

Further, this interpretation sheds new light on the traditional 
doctrine that the motive of faith is the authority of the revealing 
God. In many presentations the necessity of submitting to the au- 
thority of Another appears as an odious restriction on man’s free 
development as a person. But in the newer approach it is evident 
that the authority of God is not just a particular datum swimming 
into the range of man’s pre-existent apprehensive powers. Rather it 
is God himself interiorly enlarging the horizons of the human spirit 
and thus lending new light to the mind. The man of faith does not 
sacrifice his intellect, or if he does so, he regains it in a fuller way. 

But the authority of God cannot be reduced to this intellectual 
influence. According to the biblical view the Word of God grips the 
whole man and moves his center of gravity outside himself. It en- 
ables him to break away from his own narrow perspectives, to for- 
get himself, and in being spent for others to find himself in a new 
way. “Whoever loses his life for my sake will find it” (Mt 16:25). 
Unfortunately, many Christians in our day seem never to have 
caught this vision of faith. Intent on security in this world and the 
next, they cling timidly to formulas and rituals and are riddled with 
fear of “losing their faith.” They seem to be singularly lacking in 
that boldness (parrésia) that characterizes the Christian commu- 
nity in the Book of Acts or the heroes of faith whose praises are 
sung in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. Those who do not go 
outside themselves, risking everything in obedience to God, cannot 
experience the thrill of finding themselves again in the crucified and 
risen Christ. They are not, in the full biblical sense, men of faith. 

A sound theology of faith can escape the horns of the ancient 
dilemma between a humanistic autonomy that leaves no room for 
God and a theistic heteronomy that crushes the authentic develop- 
ment of man. There is such a thing as an “open” autonomy in 
which, as Mouroux says, “I possess myself, but for another and 
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through another who is more present to me than I am to myself. 
Faith, it is seen, is always the renunciation of a closed 
autonomy.” 17 Mouroux’s “open autonomy” closely resembles what 
Paul Tillich has described as “theonomy” and Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
as “Christonomy.” 

In a personalistic view of faith the status of dogma requires care- 
ful attention. The idea that every individual would be bound to 
assent to all the dogmas of the Church is repugnant to many; yet 
any other view seems hard to reconcile with what the Church 
means when it defines a dogma. At least in principle, it would seem 
that the Catholic would be bound to admit that every dogma ought 
to be believed. This is not a barrier to my free expansion as an 
individual, but as Brunner points out in his contribution to this 
symposium,'® a necessary corrective to my personal limitations, 
which would otherwise lead to an unbalanced sectarianism. The 
universal witness of the Church safeguards the totality of God’s 
revelation. The dogmas express what the whole Church is con- 
scious of having seen by the light of faith. 

Whether each individual can bring himself to affirm every dogma 
with personal conviction is another question. Very often dogmas 
are phrased in such technical language, or are concerned with such 
abstruse matters, that the individual may legitimately feel, at a 
given moment, that some of them are not important or meaningful 
to himself. Perhaps he cannot accurately understand what the for- 
mulas mean. In such a situation he can give at best what Newman 
would call a “notional,” rather than a “real,” assent. But if he 
builds his spiritual life primarily upon those doctrines that he sees 
as directly and immediately related to the fundamental mystery of 
salvation, he may in time come to recognize the significance of 
other, more peripheral but still meaningful doctrines. 

The Decree on Ecumenism made an observation of far-reaching 
importance when it pointed out that “in Catholic teaching there 
exists an order or ‘hierarchy’ of truths, since they differ in their 
relationship to the foundation of the Christian faith” ($11). The 
individual need not be excessively concerned with compiling a 
complete inventory, in which every revealed truth would be dis- 
tinctly listed—assuming that such an inventory were even possible. 
He would do far better to concentrate on the primary affirmations. 
Hans Urs von Balthasar, in his article in this collection, rightly 
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declares that “faith is, first of all, the belief that there is absolute 
love.” '° The gospel might be summed up as the wonderful good 
news that God offers life in Christ to all men, even though they 
have done nothing to deserve his offer. 

In a former age, when individuality was less pronounced, it was 
less necessary to distinguish between the types of assent given to 
different doctrines of the faith. When men believed as members of 
a Christian family, a Christian tribe, or a Christian nation, faith 
might more easily be allowed to appear as though it meant adding 
one’s name to the list of subscribers to a generalized dogmatic 
system. But today the educated believer feels responsible before 
God for his own faith. If this situation involves the risk that some 
individuals will, even in good faith, fail to accept the fullness of 
revelation, it allows for a measure of freedom and responsibility in 
faith scarcely attainable in earlier ages. Now that it is practically 
possible for almost any individual to become a non-believer, the 
faithful are more conspicuously a voluntary elite corps. It is impor- 
tant that they should appear as such. There is nothing more 
detrimental to the missionary expansion of the Church than the 
impression that many Christians are groaning under the burden of 
a belief from which they would rather be liberated. 

Within the great Church there has traditionally been, and must 
continue to be, room for many systems of thought, many tempera- 
ments, many human limitations. Not all can be forced to share 
exactly the same vision. Here as in other matters Vatican Council 
II has given leadership in the necessary direction. Repudiating the 
monolithic images of the Church characteristic of the Counter Ref- 
ormation period, the Constitution on the Church declares that the 
particular churches “retain their own traditions without in any way 
lessening the primacy of the Chair of Peter. This Chair presides 
over the whole assembly of charity and protects legitimate differ- 
ences, while at the same time it sees that such differences do not 
hinder unity but rather contribute toward it” (§13). The Decree 
on Ecumenism applies this flexible notion of catholicity to the 
differences between the Eastern and Western traditions, and im- 
plies that reunion can take place without either’s being obliged to 
forego its own traditional approaches in the understanding and for- 
mulation of revelation ($17). It is permissible to see in this text a 
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cautious suggestion that a measure of “dogmatic pluralism” is 
compatible with communion in the one Church. While “full faith 
and credit” must be maintained among all churches within the 
Catholic communion, all need not repeat verbatim the same creeds 
and confessions.?° 

An increasing measure of diversity, where this is not destructive 
of the essential unity of the Church, will be a healthy thing for the 
free and responsible development of personal faith. Such a mov- 
ment corresponds to a true exigency of our times, and may be ex- 
pected to progress further than it yet has. As Michael Novak re- 
marks, “Diversity will return to the Church when honesty returns. 
In a living Church, moreover, diversity is at least as admirable and 
breathtaking an ideal as uniformity. Nor does diversity destroy 
unity.” *1 

Yet another characteristic of the men of our age, to which we 
must now turn our attention, is their respect for rational and 
scientific criticism. In an earlier generation, churchmen sometimes 
tried to prevent the searchlight of critical thought from being cast 
upon the Bible and Church history. Religion was cherished as a 
shelter to which a man could flee without being exposed to trou- 
bling doubts. Many in fact turned to the Church to provide an es- 
cape from the drab and seemingly meaningless routine of daily life 
and the barrenness of the secular world. How pleasant to retreat 
into the “strange new world” of the Bible (as Barth called it), 
where God was in daily converse with men, where miracles 
abounded, and where the governing hand of Providence was mani- 
fest. No wonder, then, that when the celebrated exegete Rudolf 
Bultmann declared that the New Testament itself was in need of 
“demythologization,” he was met with cries of anguished indigna- 
tion. But apart from the term, as controversial as it is ugly, Bult- 
mann has practically won his case. 

Nearly everybody recognizes today that the Christians of the first 
century thought in pre-scientific categories and that the biblical 
message needs to be radically transposed in order for its true mean- 
ing to come home to modern man. To complicate the matter fur- 
ther, theologians are now saying that the thought patterns of Patris- 
tic and medieval man were likewise culturally conditioned, and that 
the whole dogmatic heritage of the Church needs to be critically 
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reviewed before it can be authoritatively stated for modern man. 
This admission is highly disturbing to those whose concept of faith 
has been primarily that of an assent to dogmas. 

Some feel that honest criticism is a threat to faith. But the oppo- 
site is rather the case. If we put our reliance on statements and 
formulas that are supposedly exempt from rational scrutiny we are 
constantly haunted by an uneasy feeling that we may in fact be 
committed to an illusion. As modern men we cannot evade the task 
of thinking critically about our religion. We must disengage the 
gospel from every antiquated world-view and every culturally con- 
ditioned ideology. We can no longer look on the world with the 
eyes of an ancient Israelite or a medieval Aristotelian, and there is 
no reason why we should feel obliged to do so. A mature faith is 
humble enough to criticize its own presuppositions and to learn 
from the science of its own day. By continually dying to its own 
previous formulations faith plunges ever deeper into the mystery of 
God. 

The temptation to reduce faith to an ideology is always with us. 
Just as ancient man wanted to have his household gods securely in 
his possession, so modern man wants to have the content of faith 
firmly within his grasp. But faith is never something we can possess 
and defend in this way. By its very nature it is a tenuous type of 
knowledge. Faith is essentially restless, forever in quest of under- 
standing, grasped by an object that exceeds its comprehension. 

Because it does not really possess what it affirms, faith is cease- 
lessly poised over the abyss of doubt. In a sense, one may agree 
with Tillich that faith harbors doubt within itselfi—not skeptical 
but existential doubt. The Catholic Reinhold Schneider wrote: 
“There is an unbelief which has its place in the realm of Grace.” 
Ida Gorres agrees and gives a moving description of the “blinded 
faith” of many Catholics in our time.?? To speak of the believer’s 
unbelief, says J. B. Metz, is not “as some may think, a dangerous 
mysticism or intellectual toying with unbelief. Rather does it lay 
bare the questionableness of our existence in faith at any time, and 
it teaches us to repeat, not in mere imitation or false pretense, the 
biblical words: ‘I do believe; help my unbelief’ (Mk 9:23).” 78 

The greatest threat to faith is not doubt of this kind but rather 
the wrong kind of certainty. The true unbelievers are the overconfi- 
dent ones, who think they have fathomed the mystery of life and 
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who prematurely rule out the absolute mystery which is God. When 
the mind is full of its own certitudes it has no room for God. But 
one who has accustomed himself to radical questioning, and who 
realizes the utter insecurity of every human answer, has one of the 
main prerequisites of faith. The Christian who thinks that his faith 
is sufficiently protected by philosophy or theology or by any cre- 
ated institution—such a one is really insecure in his faith. Para- 
doxically, we are not secure until we realize that, humanly speaking, 
we have no security; that it is God, and he alone, who protects our 
faith. Only a faith that perceives and accepts its own perilous condi- 
tion has the true security of living wholly off God. “Unless you 
accept God as firm, you have no firm place to stand” (Is 7:9).*4 

One final aspect of the modern mentality, already indicated 
above, demands further discussion here because of its repercus- 
sions on the doctrine of faith. Men today, especially those of the 
younger generation, are oriented more to the future than to the 
past. They spontaneously doubt the adequacy of any idea or insti- 
tution handed down from earlier times, and are consequently loath 
to admit that right doctrine consists in repeating what was said by 
previous generations. They are exhilarated, however, by the idea 
that we have a great new world to build, intellectually and spiritu- 
ally as well as materially. Whereas our ancestors took it for granted 
that the Golden Age lay somewhere in the remote past, modern 
man is convinced that it still lies ahead and that he has a responsi- 
bility to contribute to its realization. 

On some presentations, faith would appear to be a commitment 
to the past rather than to the future. Revelation is asserted to have 
reached its completion in Christ, or at least by the end of the Apos- 
tolic age. Since then, there is nothing to do but to repeat what was 
then good news, but scarcely deserves to be called news any longer. 
The gospel therefore becomes increasingly trite. Must we always 
speak as though salvation history ended with the Apostles, so that 
God has nothing more to say to us through the history of our 
times? 

Vatican II, stressing contemporaneity as a value, was sensitive 
to this problem. As against various static images of the Church 
which had become prevalent since biblical times, the Council resur- 
rected the biblical and Patristic image of the Church as God’s peo- 
ple, still on pilgrimage toward the Promised Land.*> While stressing 
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that God’s self-revelation reached its unsurpassable fullness in 
Christ, the Council left ample room for development in the 
Church’s assimilation of that fullness in new and unpredictable 
ways. Without using the term “continuing revelation,” Vatican I 
allowed for something of the kind. Echoing a favorite term of John 
XXIII, it spoke repeatedly of the need to discern “the signs of the 
times” through which God continues to address his people. 

The Church, according to the Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World, “labors to decipher the authentic signs of God’s 
presence and purpose in the happenings, needs, and desires in 
which this people [of God] has a part along with other men of our 
age” (§11). Portraying divine tradition as a dynamically develop- 
ing patrimony, the Constitution on Revelation assures us that by 
means of tradition “God, who spoke of old, uninterruptedly con- 
verses with the Bride of His Beloved Son” (§8). Thanks to this 
process, the Church unceasingly discerns new aspects of what pre- 
viously lay hidden. “The Church constantly moves forward toward 
the fullness of divine truth until the words of God reach their com- 
plete fulfilment in her” (ibid.). 

We may, and should, continue to speak of a “deposit of faith.” 
Faith, as an encounter with God who meets us from out of the 
future, is an event that has occurred, and has left its traces in his- 
tory. The Church cherishes the memory of God’s previous self- 
manifestations, and especially that of his irrevocable self-giving in 
Jesus Christ. These tokens of God’s love and fidelity, however, are 
not to be clung to for their own sake. Their chief value is to nourish 
our trust that God continues, and will continue, to give himself 
until we see him “face to face.” Faith as a partial and progressively 
deepening anticipation of the final vision is totally in tension to- 
ward that which is to come. The commitment of faith, therefore, 
does not shackle us to an infancy that we should be outgrowing. On 
the contrary, it beckons us forward “to mature manhood, to the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ” (Eph 4:13). 

Men sometimes speak as though faith were a thing of the past, or 
were dying out. Because men are fickle, they are always falling 
away from the true faith, and the prospects of faith are always dim. 
But because God is loyal to his covenant promises, faith is always 
being rekindled in the hearts of men, and its prospects are always 
bright. The forms and expressions of faith may vary, but faith itself 
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never ceases to be accessible. Since God is man’s absolute future, 
and since he continually draws men to himself, we may confidently 
assert that faith too has a future. 
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Part Two 


The Scriptural Witness 
to the Attitude of Faith 


IR a a 


The bland stereotype that the mention of the word “faith” often 
conjures up in modern consciousness derives less from the nature 
of faith than from poor catechesis. In the following selection Ru- 
dolf Schnackenburg opens our discussion of faith by examining the 
attitude of faith as found in the Scriptures. While not proposing to 
exhaust the biblical notion of faith, he attempts to point up certain 
aspects that have been traditionally neglected in our catechesis. He 
finds the nature of faith to be the total submission to the God who 
lays total claim to our existence. Only when faith has been discov- 
ered as a value and the foundation of our life does it make sense to 
speak of tenets of belief. Moreover, it is valid and biblically justi- 
fied to speak of a life of faith, for faith is like one’s commitment to 
a friend, subject to a rising and falling rhythm and always in need 
of reaffirmation and endurance. Finally, in discussing unbelief, 
Schnackenburg finds that faith in the true and proper sense is pres- 
ent only where the blamelessness of the children of God can be 
seen and felt. 
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BIBLICAL “PERSPECTIVES: OB SPAITE 


WE FIND EVIDENT in the world today a need for man to develop a 
strong and living religious faith. In this article we do not have time 
to examine the causes of this need, nor can we probe its external 
manifestations. But its need does compel us to look to the Bible 
and ask whether or not this book of revelation, whose whole inten- 
tion is to be a book of faith, can provide us with a fresh stimulus to 
faith, faith as it is awakened and nurtured, tested and deepened. 
We shall not be so much concerned then with the articles of faith 
(fides quae creditur) as with the act of faith and the believing atti- 
tude (fides qua creditur), although they are mutually related. 

In many ways modern biblical exegesis prompts us to attempt 
such a study. More consideration is given now than previously to 
the theological content and basic religious attitudes found in the 
Scriptures; in concentrating on the peculiarities of Hebrew thought, 
biblical scholars have disclosed its affinity with the current existen- 
tial modes of thinking and acting. This scholarship has even 
learned to look differently at the biblical deposit itself. The books 
of revelation have not simply fallen out of the clear blue sky. 
Rather, they are historical witnesses to faith written by men in the 
spirit and mentality of their age. They portray for us the faith of the 
community from which they stem and reveal something as well of 
the strength of their authors’ faith and their personal insight into 
the act of belief. 
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In pointing up these aspects, however, Catholic exegesis in no 
way overlooks the fact that God and his Holy Spirit stand behind 
this process of collection and preservation, of copying and giving 
form to insights and professions of faith; nor does it forget that the 
Bible contains the only true revelation of God in the history of 
mankind. More and more, however, it sees that this revelation is 
bound up with an economy of salvation, with the ever advancing 
history of revelation up to Jesus Christ. It is a revelation tied to its 
historically conditioned acceptance by men and to its further trans- 
mission and presentation through men. In short, it is a revelation 
bound to an historical partnership with men. 

In the context of this reflection, which takes into account the 
nature of the Bible as a divine-human work, the individual writings 
of the Bible begin to speak to us directly as witnesses of faith and 
convey to us, together with the objective content of revelation, in- 
sights into the belief of community and author. We shall therefore 
both consider what the Bible tells us explicitly about the nature of 
faith, and investigate the subjective attitudes of the men whom we 
encounter there. We have limited ourselves to certain selected bib- 
lical sources and have endeavored to accentuate specific aspects of 
faith which perhaps have not fared too well in our catechesis up 
until now—the result perhaps of excessive Counter Reformation 
thinking. 


I. THE NATURE OF BIBLICAL FAITH 


We should note first of all that the verb form of the word “faith” 
is predominant in the Bible. This in itself is an indication of the 
importance of the life of faith in the Scriptures (fides qua creditur). 
If we look closer we recognize that this “believing” lays claim to 
the whole man with all his faculties. In the Bible, faith means a 
total personal submission to God in humility and trust, in surrender 
and obedience, in mind and deed. 

The aspect of faith that we usually emphasize, namely, the firm 
acceptance of what God has revealed, is seen in the Bible more as 
one part of the complete act of belief and as a necessary prerequi- 
site for further acts of belief. The core of biblical faith lies in man’s 
encounter with the self-revealing God and in the total personal re- 
Sponse man makes to that revelation. Man finds himself before a 
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God who lays total claim to his existence and, believing, he makes 
the decision to accept God’s claim on him. This involves firm belief 
in the articles of revelation, but also reliance on God, trust in him, 
self-abandonment to him. This personal bond with God is the core 
of biblical faith. 

Faith is a total adherence of man to God, an adherence that 
must be enacted in full awareness, renewed again and again and 
formed into a deeply-rooted attitude. The Bible is not inclined to 
provide a definition of faith, and so this should not be taken as one. 
We do not have a definition even in the oft-cited text, Hebrews 
11:1. In accordance with the most recent exegesis, this very diffi- 
cult passage should be rendered as follows: “Faith accords to our 
hope the complete assurance of future realization and offers the 
absolute certainty of a proof to that which we do not see.” + Even 
here, however, only one aspect of the practical believing attitude is 
emphasized. 


A. In the Old Testament 


We might be surprised to discover that the Old Testament 
seldom uses the word “faith.” We find, however, that faith is de- 
scribed in terms of a lived relation to God, and it is mainly in 
contexts in which this relation is put to a test that the Old Testa- 
ment reflects on faith. 

We are given first of all the example of Abraham. God promises 
the Patriarch that he will give him a son and that his posterity will 
be as numerous as the stars of heaven. “He put his faith in Yah- 
weh, who counted this as making him justified” (Gn 15:6). Paul, 
in his well-known treatment of Abraham’s faith in Romans 4, de- 
velops the theme of faith as the way to salvation, in contradistinc- 
tion to the works of the Law. 

This is not very significant for our problem. But what is impor- 
tant is that at the end of this chapter (4:17—25) Paul builds upon 
this to illustrate the nature of true faith. It is a faith in the “God 
who brings the dead to life and calls into being what does not 
exist.” Here we discover a basic characteristic of biblical faith: it 
relies on a God who is infinitely greater and more powerful than 
man and who can counsel and help when man finds himself at the 
end of his own wisdom and strength. Such a faith contains in itself 
an element of paradox. Paul expresses it with the pointed phrase: 
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par’ elpida ep’ elpidi, contrary to all human hope, in virtue of God- 
given hope. 

Let us not overlook the fact that the Apostle draws a direct line 
from this example of Abraham to Christian faith: We believe in 
him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead (4:23f)! Perhaps we 
are no longer sufficiently aware of this non-rational and paradoxi- 
cal aspect of our faith, because the foundation built by our funda- 
mental theology, however useful and necessary it may be, offers or 
pretends to offer so much rational certitude. And yet is not our 
entire belief in Christ linked to this God who calls the dead to life? 
And does not such faith possess latent powers that prove them- 
selves precisely in times of crisis and need? When we look to the 
Fast and see the anti-Christian forces concentrated there we are all 
aware that only such a paradoxical faith remains unshaken. 

Basically this holds true also in the life of the individual. In situ- 
ations in which a man sees his faith questioned he needs something 
of that biblical faith. He can more easily persevere in times of crisis 
if he has already experienced the joy that comes to a believing 
heart that has been touched by God with his power and goodness. A 
concrete example is Anna, the mother of Samuel, after her request 
had been granted: “It is Yahweh who gives death and life, brings 
down to Sheol and draws up. . . . He raises the poor from the 
dust, he lifts the needy from the dunghill” (1 Sam 2:6ff). 

These are thoughts that Mary, who is praised for her faith, takes 
up in her Magnificat. Even her faith was this kind of denial of self 
before the incomprehensible mystery of God, but the reason and 
motive for faith that the angel offers her (“with God nothing is 
impossible”) was familiar to her from her people’s tradition. We 
may find similar thoughts in the canticle of the elder Tobias: “For 
the Lord afflicts and shows mercy; he leads down to Hades and 
brings up again” (Tob 13:2). Paul, too, after being in danger of 
death, reiterates the same tradition: “Yes, we were carrying our 
own death warrant with us, and it has taught us not to rely on 
ourselves but only on God, who raises the dead to life” (2 Cor 
roy, 

This same faith appears as reality and mandate in the history of 
the Chosen People. After the deliverance through the Red Sea we 
hear: “The people venerated Yahweh; they put their faith in Yah- 
weh and in Moses, his servant” (Ex 14:31). In Psalm 106 the 
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writer first censures the resistance of the people and their lack of 
confidence in the God who led Israel out of Egypt, but then relates 
that after their deliverance the people finally believed in his words 
and sang his praises (v. 12). 

We find certain turning points in the shaping of Israel’s faith 
which stand fixed thereafter in its history. The theophany on Sinai 
is such a turning point (see Ex 19:9). Conversely, the murmuring 
in the desert is reproached as non-belief (Num 14:1; 20:12; Deut 
1:32, etc.). Thus, in a history with its high and low points Israel 
experiences its belief as an ever-new encounter with God and as a 
cali to rely on Yahweh and trust in him. 

This emotional and voluntaristic aspect is evident even in the 
terminology used. The Hebrew word for faith, he ’emin, which the 
Septuagint renders as pisteuein, is derived from the root ’aman, 
which means “to be firm”; in the Hiphil form (the active causative 
stem) it means “to feel secure,” “to rely on.” It has been rightly 
said that this faith is an “Amen” to God (A. Weiser), an affirma- 
tion and acknowledgment of his greatness, goodness, and wisdom, 
a submission to his decrees, a trust and obedience, a confidence 
and hope. This is confirmed through the use of a large number of 
almost synonymous verbs such as “to seek refuge,” “to wait for,” 
“to hope,” “to seek shelter in.” Such an attitude is especially im- 
portant as a response to God’s word. 

More than anything else, the preaching of the prophets reveals 
that the believer must stand firm in God and have absolute confi- 
dence in him. In times when the people forgot the God of their 
Covenant, these men of God criticized their lack of faith. Jeremias 
accuses his people of a false reliance on idols and material things 
(5:17; 7:4, 8, 14; 13:25; 17:5, etc.). Amos is thinking of unbelief 
when he cries out: “Woe to those ensconced so snugly in Zion and 
to those who feel so safe on the mountain of Samaria . . .” (6:1). 
A false self-confidence is censured by Osee: “Because you have 
trusted in your chariots, and in your host of warriors, turmoil is 
going to break out in your towns, and all your fortresses will be laid 
waste . . .” (10:13f). Habakkuk teaches that the just man lives 
by faith (2:4). 

Isaias makes a telling statement in the hour of peril as Jerusalem 
is under siege: “If you do not stand by me, you will not stand at 
all” (7:9). For faith is precisely this: a standing firm in God and 
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finding stability in him, especially in times of ordeal and decision. 
Because Isaias expounds a faith in the hidden God of salvation, a 
faith that endures through periods of distress and darkness, he is 
called the “prophet of faith.” “I wait for Yahweh who hides his 
face from the House of Jacob; in him I hope” (8:17). That is the 
basic frame of mind of the believer who is in darkness. 

From this attitude grows an eschatological trust. “That day, it 
will be said: See, this is our God in whom we hoped for salvation; 
Yahweh is the one in whom we hoped. We exult and we rejoice 
that he has saved us” (25:9). This joy emerges especially in 
Deutero-Isaias, the great proclaimer of the advent of salvation. 
“Those who hope in Yahweh renew their strength, they put out 
wings like eagles” (40:31). This naturally presupposes an ad- 
vanced conception of God. Only when God is seen or at least 
faintly recognized in his transcendent glory, only when he is ac- 
knowledged as the good and faithful God of salvation will his 
promise find hearing: “Whoever trusts in me shall inherit the land 
and own my holy mountain” (57:13). 


B. In the New Testament 


We have already seen some examples in which the New Testa- 
ment develops the Old Testament idea of faith. This is also clear in 
the teaching of Jesus. In contexts of healing, for instance, faith is 
demanded of the one healed. It is necessary to believe that the 
saving power of God is present in Jesus. Certainly there is also 
implicit in this faith at least a faint conviction that Jesus is the 
awaited bearer of salvation; but Jesus never seems to presuppose a 
clear recognition that he is the Messiah; nor does he demand mem- 
orized catechism answers. At least according to the Synoptics, what 
he does demand above all is a complete trust in himself, the one 
seuteby God \(seesMk 2:53°5;34;''36; 95233" 10:52 Mt's:10; 
15:28): 

He does not ask the impossible of men. If a tormented soul 
comes to him with trust, confident of his ability and willingness to 
help, the “dogmatic” understanding will follow in due course. He 
reprimands only lack of trust, faintheartedness, and despair, as we 
see in his dealings with his disciples (see Mk 4:40; Lk 12:28). 
Christ expects of the believer that he consider impossible things as 
possible through the power of God (Mk 9:23; 11:23f). Faith 
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should thus have a charismatic power: a faith only as large as a 
mustard seed is able to move mountains (Mt 17:20; see Lk 17:6). 
Such a faith, in the presence of which we theologians can only 
stand in awe, is Jesus’ main concern, and he allots it a central place 
in prayer (see Mk 11:24). There is no room for doubt or hesita- 
tion here: God will grant what is requested. 

But it would be wrong to think of the faith that Jesus demands 
as something irrational. That is the danger of an excessively charis- 
matic and emotional spirituality that would naively attempt to dis- 
pense with all theological reflection. As we have already said, even 
the Synoptics’ concept of faith presupposes at least a faint recogni- 
tion of Jesus’ messianic office and a preliminary acceptance of this 
person sent by God, a readiness to learn more about him and ulti- 
mately to make a complete profession of faith in him. 

Especially important at this point is the faith to which the Gos- 
pel of St. John bears witness. In John the strongest emphasis is put 
on the acknowledgment of Jesus as Messiah and Son of God. This 
is sometimes expressed in formulas that give us a clear indication 
of the interests of the early Church in its later years. This points up 
an important fact: the early Church saw the works of Jesus as ac- 
tions by which he wished to be known and acknowledged as the 
Messiah in a unique sense. This understanding was then developed 
with heavier emphasis in the Gospel of John. And rightly so, be- 
cause it was certainly the intention of Jesus as well. He contented 
himself with a faith that was still vague, but wanted a total and 
unconditional adherence to himself. This necessarily involved the 
affirmation of all that he, beginning in a general and obscure way, 
revealed about himself. 

Our dogmatically developed conception of faith is therefore well 
founded and we will always have reason to refine our notions of 
faith and bring them to the heights of dogmatic theology. But we 
sometimes present a false psychology of faith and fail to accentuate 
the proper points. Man cannot live on sterile statements of faith, 
even if they are clear; nor can he grow in faith through such con- 
ceptions. The reality and power of faith must first of all grasp the 
whole man, including his emotions. Faith must first become for him 
a value, a foundation for his life; he must have found the center of 
his whole existence in Christ; only then can he be receptive to a 
deepening and elucidation of his faith. 
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For faith is always a venture insofar as there are always fresh 
and often difficult problems confronting the believer, which de- 
mand to some extent an answer from his reason. A purely intellec- 
tual faith will simply not last; only that deep adherence to God and 
Christ to which the Bible would lead us is able to endure. One 
example: Martha is filled with deep sorrow as she stands before the 
grave of her brother; her faith in Jesus must be put to the test. The 
word the Lord speaks to her (Jn 11:25f) is difficult and she does 
not understand; but when Jesus asks her, “Do you believe this?”, 
she responds with a full profession of faith in him, the Messiah and 
Son of God, the one who was to come into this world (11:27). 
This profession might have been formulated by John and adapted 
to his readers (see 20:31), but we need not question the historical 
attitude of Martha. 

From this illustration it becomes evident that faith conquers 
darkness by means of a power other than a rational insight or de- 
liberation, although reflection is not lacking; its power comes from 
a total adherence to Christ’s person, a stability which, in the final 
analysis, is a gift of God’s grace. Does the gift of faith, of which 
this Gospel specifically speaks (6:44, 65), make use of uncon- 
scious drives in man? We do not know, but it is striking that the 
other confessions in the Gospel have a similar character, including 
the confession of Thomas to the resurrected Lord. The example of 
this disciple, who will always be known by the epithet “doubting,” 
but who nevertheless became a firm believer, should show us that 
faith does not need visible proofs even though it does require wit- 
ness. Thomas made a profession of faith that went far beyond a 
conclusion deduced from what he saw with his own eyes; it was a 
very personal profession, one that becomes the climax of the gospel 
narrative: “My Lord and my God!” (20:28). 

We learn from Johannine theology, therefore, that belief in 
Christ is based on testimony. We come to recognize more and more 
that this is the best answer to the need for a reasoned clarification 
and rational foundation of faith. The Apostolic witness can guaran- 
tee the truth of the tradition; but, by the very nature of his testi- 
mony, he can never provide proof or impart mathematical certi- 
tude. This notion of witness is already quite clear in the Petrine 
speeches of the Acts of the Apostles, and merely completes its de- 
velopment in John, where God himself is introduced as witness. A 
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person who fully comprehends this idea will never demand a full 
rational guarantee for his faith and will nonetheless consider it rea- 
sonable and certain. Between a “blind leap” and full rational cer- 
tainty there lies the true attitude of belief. Faith, as Paul indicates, 
cannot be confused with “sight,” with the face-to-face view (2 Cor 
5:7); but nevertheless we can say, “I know whom I have believed” 
(2 Tim 1:12). Moreover, this suffices, and we hear very little of 
rational demonstration. The whole of faith rests on the fundamen- 
tal fact to which the Apostles bear witness: God has raised Jesus 
from the dead. Faith turns immediately and with complete confi- 
dence to the resurrected Christ, the Lord. 

So we see that even in the New Testament, faith preserves much 
of the character of reliance and confidence, personal union and 
total adherence; but now it is directed not only toward God, but also 
and above all toward Jesus Christ, the single mediator between 
God and man. 

Perhaps it would be advisable at this point to dispel a few possi- 
ble objections. For one thing, is not the personal, trusting adher- 
ence to Jesus Christ, which we find in the gospels, dependent on his 
being physically present? Must not this aspect, of necessity, fade 
later on? Apart from Jesus’ response to Thomas’ confession, 
“Happy are those who have not seen and yet believe!” (Jn 20:29), 
we have the beautiful verse in 1 Peter, “You did not see him, yet 
you love him; and still without seeing him, you are already filled 
with joy .. .” (1:8). Genuine belief in Christ is compelled to 
outward expression in personal commitment and adherence, even 
to the glorified Lord. 

Another possible objection: Does not such a view exclude too 
pronouncedly the Church and her teaching office? We can only 
reply that, in the New Testament, the same men who intended faith 
to have this strong connection with Christ feel themselves at the 
same time committed to the Church in the closest possible way; in 
fact they could not envision the actualization of such a faith except 
within the community of the faithful. It is the same Holy Spirit who 
speaks in the teaching office of the Church and who impels the 
hearts of the faithful toward Christ. In 1 John we find in addition 
to the warning, “Keep alive in yourselves what you were taught in 
the beginning!” (2:24), this statement: “You have not lost the 
anointing that he gave you, and you do not need anyone to teach 
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you” (2:27). Church teaching and the inner movement of the 
Spirit do not exclude one another. 

Finally, a third objection: Is not a recognition of Luther’s fidu- 
cial faith implied in this? Certainly the consideration for one’s own 
salvation is always connected with the personal surrender of self to 
Christ, but it is neither the first nor the only consideration in this 
act of faith. Our reflection on the nature of faith does not concern 
the question as to how “justification” takes place. We are con- 
cerned with the intimate connection that faith has with all the fac- 
ulties of the soul, with the total personality. A person who believes 
in such a way will simply accept salvation thankfully from Christ 
through the mediation of the Church, and will be ready to do every- 
thing Christ demands of him for his salvation. 

There are still many things that we could learn from the New 
Testament about the nature of faith, but we have said enough to 
underline some characteristics of the biblical idea of faith which we 
tend to overlook or underestimate: reliance on the God who calls 
the dead to life, trusting and obedient submission to him, faithful 
expectation and hope; and finally, personal adherence to Christ, 
complete self-surrender to him—indeed, the concentration of all 
faith on him in the conviction that I know whom I have believed. 


Il. THE LIFE OF FAITH 


From what has been said it follows that we cannot look at faith 
as an act that occurs just once and brings us into a finished state; 
rather, it is a living relation to God and Christ, which, once a per- 
son has entered into it, must be cultivated and intensified. Faith is 
not like putting on and wearing a piece of clothing, cleaning and 
mending it on occasion; rather, faith is like planting seed that must 
be fertilized, watered, and brought to flower and fruition. Or, to use 
a better example, to believe means to enter into a friendship in 
which a person must commit himself to his friend, at the same time 
realizing that friendship is beset with burdens and subject to possi- 
ble collapse. 

We hear much in the Bible about the growth and life of faith, 
about its perils and trials. The author of the letter to the Hebrews 
offers us a collection of illustrations from the Old Testament, 
which he had no doubt received from an extant tradition (chap. 
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11). We note that late Judaism and early Christianity wished to 
learn from the great figures of faith. The “cloud of witnesses” be- 
gins in Hebrews 11 with Abel, who “because of his faith offered to 
God a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain” (v. 4), and continues 
with Enoch, Noah, and Abraham, whose obedient departure into a 
strange land and consequent nomadic existence is a symbol of 
faith. “All these died in faith, before receiving any of the things 
that had been promised, but they saw them in the far distance and 
welcomed them, recognizing that they were only strangers and no- 
mads on earth” (v. 13). 

Therein lies the basis for the singular conception of faith in He- 
brews, which I mentioned at the beginning; the anticipation of tan- 
gible promises, the hope that contains within itself the certitude of 
future realization—a living faith that has to persevere through the 
darkness and conflicts of life on earth. The test of Abraham’s faith, 
which took place when he was told to sacrifice his only son, is also 
mentioned in this context; and once again we hear: “He was confi- 
dent that God had the power even to raise the dead” (v. 19). 

Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph are not passed over. Their deathbed 
blessings “by faith” are given special mention (vv. 20-22). Then 
comes Moses, who “by faith left Egypt and was not afraid of the 
king’s anger; he held to his purpose like a man who could see the 
Invisible” (v. 27). The entire history of Israel is so filled with ex- 
amples that the author practically loses his breath: “Is there any 
need to say more? There is not time for me to give an account of 
Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, or of David, Samuel and the 
prophets. These were men who through faith conquered kingdoms, 
did what is right and earned the promises. They could keep a lion’s 
mouth shut, put out blazing fires and emerge unscathed from battle. 
They were weak people who were given strength, to be brave in 
war and drive back foreign invaders” (vv. 32-34). 

The thought common to all these examples is that faith must 
endure in times of trial and need, and be obedient to the order and 
command of God. This endurance must continue in the darkness 
that is the condition of the believer in the world, his status viatoris. 
These just men of the Old Testament were only human and they 
received no greater clarity than was given to their contemporaries, 
but “in faith” they accepted the promises of God; they embraced 
the future as real and certain; and if they, who “did not receive 
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what was promised” (as the writer says in verse 39), had such 
faith, how much more must we “throw off everything that hinders 
us, especially the sin that clings so easily, and keep running steadily 
in the race we have started. Let us not lose sight of Jesus, who 
leads us in our faith and brings it to perfection; for the sake of the 
joy which was still in the future, he endured the cross, disregarding 
the shamefulness of it, and from now on has taken his place at the 
right of God’s throne” (12:1f). This much is clear: faith involves 
trial; it implies a race, a battle, and only comes to maturity in the 
following of Christ. 

This mark of faith, as an attitude that is certain through grace 
and nevertheless situated in the uncertainty of this world, must, it 
seems to me, be brought more forcibly to the awareness of the 
faithful, just as they must be made aware of the rising and falling 
rhythm in the life of a faith subject to these factors. Only a con- 
scious act of faith that constantly renews itself, only an alertness to 
the call of God in life’s changing situations, only a responsible con- 
cern for one’s own faith through observation, prayer, and struggle 
for greater solidity, can be called faith in the sense of the New 
Testament. 

Faith can also fade away and die. With reference to Abraham 
Paul says: “Even the thought that his body was past fatherhood 
. . . did not shake his belief. Since God had promised it, Abra- 
ham refused either to deny it or even to doubt it, but drew strength 
from faith and gave glory to God, convinced that God had power 
to do what he had promised” (Rom 4:19ff). Faith is always in 
dynamic movement; it can become stronger or weaker. There is 
nothing as hazardous for it as lazy inactivity. 

John’s Gospel portrays best of all both the growth and life of 
faith, its tests and subsequent confirmation, and its disappearance 
and degeneration into a state of unbelief. Jesus’ sojourn in Samaria 
offers us an example of how he elicits faith and brings it to its 
culmination in a messianic acknowledgment (chap. 4). Far from 
intending to present a masterpiece of spiritual direction in Jesus’ 
encounter with the woman at the well, the Evangelist wants to 
show how Jesus awakens the faith of the Samaritan woman and 
later that of her fellow townspeople through ever clearer revela- 
tions of himself. We can still trace the steps lying along the way to 
the acknowledgment “Savior of the world” (v. 42): the “Jew” (v. 
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Dye ee Sir Ve ey ee reatier Tian Our Tatler Jaco. Cy, 
12). 92S yOu vane va prophet (Vi 19) YS ee can’ this ber the 
Messiah?” (v. 29). 

Still more important for the Evangelist is that Jesus stirs up faith 
by his presence, and he is equally interested in Jesus’ approach. At 
the end of the incident the Samaritans tell the woman who first 
informed them of Jesus, “Now we no longer believe because of 
what you told us; we have heard him ourselves and we know that 
he really is the savior of the world” (v. 42). When the willingness 
to listen to the revealer is present and there is no obstacle to the 
reception of his word, then faith can grow, even in the despised 
Samaritans. 

The theme of faith is continued immediately into the following 
pericope of the royal official. To him (and to the Galileans, who 
had seen his miracles in Jerusalem) Jesus says: “Unless you see 
signs and wonders you will not believe” (4:48). This remark is a 
severe test for the man who, worried about his son’s health, has 
come to Jesus imploring help. He asks more urgently: “Sir, come 
down before my child dies!” But when Jesus now says to him, “Go, 
your son will live,” we hear, “the man believed what Jesus had said 
and started on his way” (4:50). 

Faith based on the word alone is more than faith based on signs 
and wonders. The man has grown interiorly; he has stood the test. 
His faith is rewarded when his servants come to meet him with the 
report that the fever had left his son at the same hour that Jesus 
had spoken to him. In closing, the Evangelist states that the official 
and his whole house believed; this now means a full belief in Jesus, 
the Messiah. Jesus has led the man to a decision; this single act of 
faith has now become a permanent state of belief. Every man at 
some time or other must make this conscious decision to believe in 
a completely personal way. Only then does faith become an interior 
possession. 

But it never becomes an unthreatened possession! In John’s 
Gospel we see this in Jesus’ disciples. They had all made the deci- 
sion at one time to follow Jesus. The Evangelist provides us with a 
vivid description of the conversion of the disciples from the school 
of John the Baptist to the following of Christ (1:35-51), and gives 
special attention to Nathanael, who, after an initial skepticism, 
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makes an eager profession of faith in Jesus on the basis of his en- 
counter with him (1:49). 

The faith of the disciples, however, its growth, difficulties and 
trials (see 2:11; 6:6, 66-71; 11:8-16), the inability to under- 
stand coupled with the desire to believe (see 13:6-9; 14:4—-11; 
16:16ff, 29ff), remains a theme even through the account of the 
Last Supper. The reader senses how even those who were faithful 
to Christ had to struggle for belief; one notes how unenlightened 
they are and yet how great their zeal is. He is pleased to discover 
that Jesus does appreciate their faith after all (see 6:70; 17:6ff). 

This faith of the disciples is a gift of grace, but at the same time 
it is the fruit of their own struggle to accept his word and retain it 
(see 6:44f, 70; 16:27; 17:8). What keeps them in the company of 
Jesus when most of his followers leave him is a strong attachment 
to him (“Lord, to whom shall we go?”) and the conviction that he 
“has the words of eternal life,” even if at the moment they do not 
comprehend them (6:68). Jesus himself is their instructor in faith. 
He exhorts and helps them to believe, but cautions against human 
wisdom and self-confidence (see 13:38; 16:31f); he gives them 
encouragement to prepare them for future temptation (see 13:19; 
14:29; 15:18ff; 16: 1ff). 

John is already thinking of future believers, as he has his own 
communities in mind. Their faith was confronted with many 
problems. In 1 John this is even clearer. There we hear of a false 
and seductive teaching that preaches a fanatical gnosticism, a pos- 
session of God without moral effort. It is not only the erroneous 
ideology that poses problems for him, but also the success of false 
prophets, the susceptibility of the masses, and the oppressive feel- 
ing of being in the minority (see 1 Jn 4:1-6). We shall hear later 
how John wants to strengthen his communities in faith; here we 
only wish to see what importance he ascribes to a vibrant life of 
faith. 

Even the early Church faced the problem of faith’s flagging, 
growing weary and becoming indifferent. The entire letter to the 
Hebrews is an exhortation to overcome a state of weakness, to 
“hold up your limp arms and steady your trembling knees” 
(12:12). In the open letters of the Apocalypse to the seven 
Churches of Asia Minor we find bitter censure and grave admoni- 
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tion. The words to the Church at Laodicea ring very real for our 
time: “Since you are neither cold nor hot, but only lukewarm, I will 
spit you out of my mouth. You say to yourself, ‘I am rich, I have 
made a fortune, and have everything I want,’ never realizing that 
you are wretchedly and pitiably poor, and blind and naked too. I 
warn you, buy from me the gold that has been tested in the fire 

..” (Rev 3:16ff). No less a faith than that of the saints is 
demanded from the Church of confessors and martyrs. “Captivity 
for those who are destined for captivity; the sword for those who 
are to die by the sword. Here is the call for the endurance of the 
saints” (Rev 13:10). 

Only when faith remains alive and strengthens itself through new 
decisions and personal experience can it survive when something 
difficult is demanded of it. Recitation of creed-formulas, constant 
drilling in of the duties of faith, recourse to church membership, 
even major proclamations are all of limited value. A state of inner 
Diaspora can be experienced everywhere today; the wastelands of 
irreligion and practical atheism are gaining ground. The decaying 
walls of a purely external belief are collapsing or at least crum- 
bling. The suffocating fumes of materialism and the lethal breath of 
godlessness will be rendered impotent only by the freshness of per- 
sonal faith. 


il. UNBELIEF 


To understand the nature of faith it is helpful to consider unbe- 
lief as well, just as a man becomes aware of what it means to be 
good only when he encounters sin and evil. The Scriptures tell us 
much about unbelief. But since the Old Testament is not familiar 
with theoretical atheism, unbelief here has a meaning very different 
from our use of the term. We have already heard that Israel sinned 
against faith through lack of confidence in the God of its covenant 
through murmuring and rebelling (see Ps 78; 106). The Scriptures 
also recognize another kind of unbelief: “The fool says in his heart, 
‘There is no God!” (Ps 14:1; 53:2). This refers to men who deny 
the presence of his power in the world and scorn his punishing arm. 
Therefore, the Psalmist continues further, “their deeds are corrupt 
and vile, there is not one good man left.” Unbelief is a turning 
away from God, not only in thought, but in action—an insolence 
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toward God that makes a mockery of his law. The Psalmist there- 
fore answers in faith, “They will be struck with fear, fear without 
reason, since God takes the side of the virtuous” (14:5). Such 
unbelief is for even the Old Testament a sinister and evil power, 
one that carries a man to destruction; it is ominous and inconceiva- 
ble, a mysterium iniquitatis. 

But it is only in the New Testament that unbelief becomes some- 
thing really disastrous, especially in the context of the gospels, 
where the divine message of salvation and joy resounds. Here it 
appears as the worst possible evil. Eschatological judgment threat- 
ens those who close themselves to God’s last offer of salvation. In 
the preaching of Jesus this is the terrifying reverse side of the loving 
attempts to convert his people. 

He recognized the voice of unbelief in the demand for a sign 
from heaven. “This is a wicked generation; it is asking for a sign. 
The only sign it will be given is the sign of Jonah” (Lk 11:29), 
namely, God’s demonstration of the deliverance of his anointed 
one at the Parousia, when it is too late for a change of heart. In 
another passage Jesus complains, “O faithless and perverse genera- 
tion! How much longer must I be among you and put up with 
you?” (Lk 9:41). Whoever is ashamed of the Lord and his words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him will the Son of man 
also be ashamed, when he comes in the glory of his Father with the 
holy angels (Mk 8:38). After his rejection Jesus pronounces a sen- 
tence filled with foreboding on his contemporaries, the Israelites, 
the chosen heirs of salvation. He invokes disaster upon the three 
Galilean towns that witnessed the greatest number of his miracles 
(Mt 11:20-24), and symbolically curses the fig tree that bears no 
fruit (Mk 11:13f). 

Faith requires a conversion, but precisely those who should have 
been the first to open themselves to this call of God were the ones 
who failed to do so. Jesus reproaches the Pharisees and leaders of 
the people: “I tell you solemnly, tax collectors and prostitutes are 
making their way into the kingdom of God before you. For John 
came to you, a pattern of true righteousness, but you did not be- 
lieve him, and yet the tax collectors and prostitutes did. Even after 
seeing that, you refused to think better of it and believe in him” 
(Mt 21:31f). All this points up the gravity of the situation. The 
coming of Jesus, the messenger of God’s mercy and salvation, 
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compels everyone to decide whether or not he will convert and 
accept his message. Now is the time for the choice between belief 
and unbelief; there is no evading the question, no shirking, no flight 
into a state of non-commitment. He who does not believe sinks into 
unbelief. 

Certainly, as long as the message of grace rings out, there re- 
mains the possibility of conversion. Even in the Gospel of John, in 
which unbelief seems to hover ominously above “the Jews,” 
especially their leaders, Jesus voices his concern for the people to 
the very end: “The light will be with you only a little longer now. 
Walk while you have the light, or the dark will overtake you; he 
who walks in the dark does not know where he is going. While you 
still have the light, believe in the light and you will become sons of 
hight’) 12:35f£); 

Even after the rejection and crucifixion of Jesus, we hear in Acts 
that the Jews are given one more chance to convert through the 
preaching of the Apostles. Peter says, “Now you must repent and 
turn to God, so that your sins may be wiped out, and so that the 
Lord may send the time of comfort. Then he will send you the 
Christ he has predestined, that is Jesus” (Acts 3:19f). In our time 
there is still need to extend this eschatological call to conversion to 
the whole of blind humanity. We cannot take a middle course here. 
Where his salvation is at stake, man must become aware of the 
gravity of the situation; he must understand that there is only one 
choice—belief or unbelief. 

Of course there are degrees of unbelief. This too is clear in John. 
The people who follow Jesus because of the miracles he works on 
the sick are not yet unbelievers. Jesus feeds the crowds and stills 
their hunger, but then comes the crisis. His demand for full belief 
in himself, the one sent by God, the true bread of life, brings to 
light the unbelief of the Jews. They judge his gifts superficially and 
see in him only the son of the carpenter. It now becomes evident 
that behind their affection for him there is no deep faith; and so the 
great defection follows (chap. 6). Thus it must also be said that 
any weak, halfhearted faith, that consists in mere “belonging,” will 
be challenged sooner or later. This crisis leads either to full and 
conscious belief, as it did with the Twelve, or to plain unbelief. 

What this unbelief is and what it leads to is revealed in a terrify- 
ing manner by the behavior of the Jewish leaders. For they are not 
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satisfied with a rejection of Jesus, a mere passing by with a shrug of 
the shoulders; the love of God, which had been offered and then 
rejected, drives man to animosity, evil and hatred. Jesus says of 
such men: “If I had not come, if I had not spoken to them, they 
would have been blameless. . . . If I had not performed such 
works among them as no one else has ever done, they would be 
blameless; but as it is, they have seen all this, and still they hate 
both me and my Father. But all this was only to fulfill the words 
written in their Law: They hated me for no reason” (Jn 15:22-25). 

This total, pernicious unbelief is, according to Jesus, the sign of 
the God-hating world that still stands under the influence of Satan. 
It is sin pure and simple, the sin of which the Paraclete will convict 
the world (Jn 16:8f£). And if we ask how the Paraclete does this, 
there can be only one answer: through the Church. Through her 
very existence as a believing community, but also through her 
kerygma, the Church, in her faith, exposes unbelief and unmasks 
its evil and hatred of God, showing it to be just that. But in this 
extreme view of unbelief as the sin, as the mystery of evil operating 
in the “sons of destruction,” the nature of faith once again becomes 
clear. In its most profound sense faith is radical belonging to God; 
it means to be “of God,” as John says, in union with Christ, the 
Son of God. Faith in the true and full sense of the word is present 
only where the blamelessness of the children of God can be seen 
and felt, only where the penetration of the light and love of God 
can be recognized, only where there is a brotherly love springing 
from the heart. Paul calls it “Faith which works through love” 
(Gal 5:6). 

Finally, then, faith stands before us as an immense task, a task 
that can never be completely finished but is nevertheless to be 
brought closer and closer to completion in the changing situations 
both of human life and of human history. It is a complete self- 
surrender to God and Christ in the affirmation of God and his reve- 
lation in Christ, in full trust in him, in reliance on his goodness and 
promises, in submission to his decisions affecting our lives, in obe- 
dience and in the desire to love as he has loved us. May the neces- 
sity of the constant struggle for faith (in the biblical sense of the 
word) and the need for growth in faith dawn upon us Christians, 
whose faith by no means is secure and unthreatened. We would 
then pray more frequently: “Lord, increase our faith” (Lk 17:5). 
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Not infrequently would we, in the knowledge of our own weakness 
and yet with great confidence, cry out to him with whom we have 
friendship through faith: “I do have faith. Help the little faith I 
have!” (Mk 9:24). 
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ParT THREE 


The Heart of Faith: 


Faith as a Dialogue in Love 
between God and Man 


1. The Call of God 
A Biblical Reflection 
2. The Nature and Character 
of Christian Faith 
A Systematic Reflection 
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From a biblical survey of the attitude of faith our attention now 
turns to a consideration of the heart of faith. Setting aside the terms 
of the manuals, Heinrich Schlier sketches the dynamics of faith in 
a meditation on the parable of the marriage feast (Mt 22:1-24). 
Seen at its deepest level, faith is man’s lived response to the call of 
God within the core of his being. The call of God is a call to light, 
hope, peace, freedom, and joy—terms that Schlier describes, not as 
so many wistful watchwords of our post-Enlightenment era, but as 
notions rich in biblical meaning. To accept this call means to ac- 
cept it inwardly and outwardly, not only to accept the wedding 
invitation, but also to come to the feast properly attired. In short, 
this means to embrace, with joy, the single call of faith in 
opposition to all other calls, to abandon all efforts of self-right- 
eousness, to cast off the dreariness of self-seeking and to submit to 
the dynamism of God’s call. 
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HEINRICH SCHLIER 


Dea ALL WOR GOD 


A Biblical Reflection 


THE PARABLE of the royal marriage feast makes it clear that we 
enter heaven only if we listen to God’s call. 

The call of God calls forth everything that exists. That is why the 
apostle Paul on one occasion refers to God as the one “who brings 
the dead to life and calls into being what does not exist” (Rom 
4:17). This is the call to which we all owe our life, whether we 
like it or not. Our parable, however, is not concerned with this call. 
Rather, it concerns the call through which the dead, who have re- 
fused the call of the creator, are brought to life again. It means 
God’s redemptive call. 

First and foremost it means the call to Israel. It is the members 
of this nation who are the first ones called, “invited,” to the “mar- 
riage feast.” They are those to whom God has already said in the 
book of Isaias: “You, Israel, my servant, Jacob whom I have 
chosen, descendant of Abraham my friend. You whom I brought 
from the confines of the earth and called from the ends of the 


world; you to whom I said, ‘You are my servant...” (Is 
41:8). But “they would not come.” “They were not interested,” 
says the parable. 


And now God musters once again all his calls into a unique, 
final, most urgent call; a call to which all previous ones had only 
pointed and to which they had only led. This is the call he sent 
forth “in” Christ Jesus. He is God’s call. He is God’s call in 
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everything he said, did, and suffered; he is the call of God in every- 
thing that he was. He is the call of God emerging from the midst of 
his own history, from his cross and resurrection from the dead. 

But his “effective-word” (Rom 10:17), as the apostle Paul once 
called his summoning history, extended and projected itself out of 
this history into a diversified “message.” His epiphany became 
verbal in the “holy call” of the gospel; it was handed down to 
human history in a “tradition” that the Holy Spirit entrusted to the 
Church. Now the call of Christ calls out from the Church, from her 
songs and prayers, from her teaching and preaching, from every 
lowly statement of the catechism, indeed from every display of love 
and exhortation in love of her members. And in our age it contin- 
ues to call tirelessly into every recess of the heart and every corner 
of the earth. One day, however, this call will fail silent—on the day 
when the sound of the trumpet signals its end. For one day there 
will be an end to the “patience” of God, and a start of the time of 
reckoning. 

But what is the burden of this call of God, issued definitively and 
once and for all “in” Jesus Christ? “Their voice has gone out 
through all the earth, and their message to the ends of the world” 
(Rom 10:18). What is the call saying to men? what does it unlock 
for men that they might enter?—-For indeed we must not overlook 
the fact that the messengers of the parable are not merely dispens- 
ing information. They are summoning the guests and thereby open- 
ing for them the door to the banquet hall, to the marriage feast. 

This marriage feast is the embodiment of all communion with 
God and of the fulfillment that this union brings to man. “Happy 
are those who are invited to the wedding feast of the Lamb,” we 
read in the Apocalypse (19:9). In the call of God, which is now 
sent forth in Christ Jesus, the breath of eternal joy is felt. 

But what does this mean more precisely? In the first place it 
means this: God has “called you out of darkness into his wonderful 
light” (1 Pt 2:9). When God calls, darkness gives way and light 
appears. “Yet in another way, what I am writing to you, and what 
is being carried out in your lives as it was in his, is a new com- 
mandment; because the night is over and the real light is already 
shining” (1 Jn 2:8). God’s call allows us to enter into light that 
dawns in this call, and it illuminates the life of him who listens. 
“Your word is a lamp to my feet, a light on my path” (Ps 
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119:105). The life enlightened by God’s call, however, radiates 
and sends forth further light. It is only through men of light that the 
world becomes light. 

This call brings light, however, because hope emerges in it. “You 
were all called into one and the same hope when you were called” 
(Eph 4:4). The call announces the prospect that has been opened 
to us by the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Yet this pros- 
pect issuing from the call is nothing more than the glory of God 
mirrored on the face of Christ. “Through the Good News that we 
brought he called you to this so that you should share the glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (2 Th 2:14). The glory is the power and 
radiance of God’s countenance, turned again to us in Christ. 

Such a prospect bestows peace. In God’s call it is this very peace 
that speaks to us. “For he is the peace between us” (Eph 2:14). 
He secures for us again a new respect, a new regard. In the light of 
this new prospect, I abandon all anxieties for my own regard, all 
confidence in my own prestige. This, in turn, ultimately dissolves 
all enmity among men and all enmity of men toward God; peace is 
diffused. “And may the peace of Christ reign in your hearts, be- 
cause it is for this that you were called together as parts of one 
body” (Col 3:15). 

In the peace of the new prospect opened to us by God’s call, we 
also become free. In the call of God we encounter freedom. “A 
slave, when he is called in the Lord, becomes the Lord’s freedman” 
(1 Cor 7:22). It is a telling freedom, the freedom from always 
having to assert myself, from always having to secure and further 
myself. It is the freedom from desires and wants, apprehensions 
and anxieties, from those very things that bar me from peace. Con- 
sequently it is freedom from men and what they can offer or refuse 
me. 

Yet I am still inclined to assert, secure, and advance myself be- 
fore God by means of pious works. So this freedom is also freedom 
from the law, which constantly tempts me astray into pious 
achievements with an end to self-justification. “For you were called 
to freedom” (Gal 5:13)—that is, to the great freedom of loving 
God for God’s sake and our neighbor for his sake and neither of 
them for our own sake. Secure in the call that brings hope, we can 
at last be free from our own selves, and abandon ourselves to 
God’s claim. “For we have been called by God to be holy” (1 Th 
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4:7). Holiness is the fulfillment of freedom. It is the proof of self- 
abandonment, of detachment from self—even in our most secret 
enclaves. The saint is not only not unrighteous, he is not self-right- 
eous either; in him there is no strain of self-seeking. 

There is a final aspect to be considered. If God’s call attracts and 
urges us into light, hope, peace, and freedom, it also permits those 
who open themselves to it a share in the accompanying joy. “May 
the God of hope bring you such joy and peace in your faith that 
the power of the Holy Spirit will remove all bounds to hope” (Rom 
15:13). Such was Paul’s prayer for the Christians in Rome. A life 
enlightened in the hope of peace is suffused with joy. It pours itself 
completely into the presence of the Lord; or perhaps it would be 
truer to say, the nearness of the Lord has already encompassed it in 
his call. “Rejoice in the Lord always; again I will say, Rejoice. 
. . . The Lord is at hand” (Phil 4:4f). 

There is one thing we have not as yet mentioned. In God’s call 
grace is revealed and summons men to itself: “. . . he called you 
in the grace of Christ” (Gal 1:6). Grace is simply God’s giving of 
self for us in Christ. Or slightly differently: the call of grace is the 
proffering of God’s gift of self in Christ. Grace is self-giving, a gift 
pure and simple. Everything brought to fulfillment within this call 
is a pure gift. “What do you have that was not given to you?” (1 
Cor 4:7). That life is given light and its destiny resolved, that our 
prospects widen and draw new life in the sight of the Lord, that the 
spell of fear and self-seeking is broken, that the blessing of peace 
grows and joy blossoms—all of this is grace. All of this occurs as 
gift. 

But let us return to the parable. God’s call has been uttered. It is 
a call that contains a tacit appeal: “Everything is ready.” Will it be 
heard? And that means, will it be heard as a summons, a summons 
to make use of what God has prepared? “The things that no eye 
has seen and no ear has heard, things beyond the mind of man, all 
that God has prepared for those who love him” (1 Cor 2:9). Is- 
rael, the parable says, did not accept this invitation. “But they were 
not interested.” “They made light of it.” “And the rest seized his 
servants, maltreated them and killed them.” It is the ceaseless tell- 
ing of the Passion of God’s call among his people. And in this 
telling one perceives a pattern and a paradigm of the call’s fate in 
history as such: not wanting to come at all; treating the call lightly 
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because of a multitude of other concerns; or even, livid with rage, 
trampling the word of the message and mistreating and killing its 
“servants.” Who could fail to recognize in all this the answer of 
every age to God’s summons? “All this happened to them as a 
warning, and it was written down to be a lesson for us who are 
living at the end of the age” (1 Cor 10:11). 

The parable, of course, also speaks clearly about “us.” We, as 
Gentile Christians, are those who, without historical preparation, 
were called from the thoroughfares of the world after Israel as a 
people had forsaken God. We came and filled the hall—good and 
bad alike. But how could many of “us” consider ourselves pre- 
pared to come? To one of us the Lord makes it clear. The one who 
followed the call. We would say: he was baptized. He stood in the 
hall of the King where the marriage feast was to take place; in fact 
he had already sat down at the table. The King noticed him and 
was about to greet him as his guest. But, alas, he was not wearing a 
wedding garment! “And he said to him, ‘How did you get in here, 
my friend, without a wedding garment?’ ” 

He had accepted the invitation, but nothing indicates that he had 
prepared himself for it. He came to the feast, but there is no evi- 
dence that he dressed for the occasion. Outwardly he is standing in 
the room as a guest, but in his heart he is obviously still occupied 
with his own personal affairs. Or should we say, in his heart he is 
taking part in the meal, but outwardly he gives no indication that 
he took the invitation seriously? Both can be said. Yet, before God, 
and therefore in reality, the internal and the external belong to- 
gether; one cannot even exist without the other. What is inward 
must become outward and what is outward, inward. The wedding 
garment is not something “merely” external. Dress is an explica- 
tion and an expression of my inner self. The everyday garb of the 
man called from the street to the Son’s marriage shows that he has 
not yet heard the call, that he has become aware of it but has not 
accepted it, that he has not committed himself to it. Had he ac- 
cepted what was offered, he would have put on a new garment, a 
festive garment. He would have put on the festive garment of joy. 

Understood within the framework of our parable, the wedding 
garment must be thought of as one of joy. “Surely the bridegroom’s 
attendants would never think of mourning as long as the bride- 
eroom is still with them?” (Mt 9:15). Many of us—this is seen 
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clearly in the person of this one guest—do not enter into this all- 
embracing call of joy, this call enveloping us all now that the Lord 
is at hand. For many come to the marriage feast closed to God and 
to their neighbor—yes, one could even say basically closed to 
themselves. These are miserable people, saddened by their contin- 
ual warding off of God and Ea burdened by their efforts of 
ceaseless self-assertion at the “marriage feast.” Many remain in the 
gloomy narrowness and anxiety of an unrighteous or self-righteous 
life and never enter into the radiant, expansive joy of those who are 
free. Many hear the call, but do not perceive that it is the offer and 
bidding of him who is waiting to greet those on their way: “Well 
done, good and faithful servant; . . . enter into the joy of your 
master” (Mt 25:21, 23). 

To be able to hear this summons, one needs the readiness to 
commit himself to God’s call. Let us consider for a moment what 
this means. Because the parable says nothing about it, let us once 
again reflect on it with the help of the wisdom of the Apostles, who 
know a great deal about it. Let us ponder just a small section of 
this vast storehouse of knowledge. 

The story of Abraham comes to mind. “It was by faith that 
Abraham obeyed the call to set out for a country that was the in- 
heritance given to him and his descendants, and that he set out 
without knowing where he was going” (Heb 11:8). God’s call is a 
call into a strange land. To accept this call means to go forth into a 
strange country, a country that is nonetheless home. No one, of 
himself, knows where it is located; no one knows where the path to 
it really leads. Only the call is there; it alone knows where we are 
being led, and it alone leads us. To hear it and to hold fast to it and 
to trust it more than any other call in life, to trust it blindly, means 
to be committed to it, and, as it were, to go via the call into the 
strange land that is home. 

This is not done, however, without struggle and decision. Indeed 
throughout our whole life there are so many other seemingly more 
attractive and promising calls that seek to hold us back and draw 
us away from the path into this strange land. This is why the apos- 
tle Paul reminds his pupil Timothy: “Fight the good fight of the 
faith and win for yourself the eternal life to which you were called 

.’ (1 Tim 6:12). At times this struggle requires—to give but 
one example out of many—the following: “He called you to this 
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[i.e., to glory]. . . . Stand firm, then, brothers, and keep the tra- 
ditions that we taught you” (2 Th 2:14f). To stand firm and to 
hold fast—in the Spirit—to the “tradition” in which the Lord 
“hands himself over” to the world in his death and ressurection until 
the end of time—this too is an integral part of accepting God’s 
call. 

One thing we must remember: the call penetrates the heart and 
takes up abode in it. “And may the peace of Christ reign in your 
hearts, because it is for this that you were called” (Col 3:15). 
Only with heartfeltness can one abide in this call. “It is well that 
the heart be strengthened by grace” (Heb 13:9). The heart itself 
stands firm, however, only when it allows the call which it protects, 
and which protects it, to penetrate into its “works,” into its “mem- 
bers.” They must give themselves to the service of the call, so that 
the call might take command of them and thus direct us into 
heaven. God’s “holy people’”—these are the “chosen saints”—shall 
“declare the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light.” And how will this people declare 
the “wonderful deeds” of God? By itself being “holy” in all its 
conduct, as he who called it is holy; through hope in the grace that 
one day will clearly and conclusively dawn (1 Pt 1:15; 2:9). 

Much might still be said. But let us restrict our attention to just 
two of the Apostle’s remarks. The first occurs at the beginning of 
the fourth chapter of the Letter to the Ephesians, where Paul ex- 
horts us “to lead a life worthy of the calling to which you have been 
called, with all lowliness and meekness, with patience, forbearing 
one another in love, eager to maintain the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” Here the connection between God’s call and our 
life is made evident. God’s call has been uttered. It has caused a 
single and unifying hope to dawn, a prospect among the “angels” 
(Eph 1:18f£). Such an open and rich prospect demands a style of 
life corresponding to it, one that realizes itself precisely in the di- 
rection of this hope, and, moving in this direction, sustains hope 
within itself. It is, for example, a life of humility, meekness, pa- 
tience and mutual forbearance. 

All these qualities are, in fact, but proofs that one does have 
hope and that he discerns all things from a divine perspective. Any- 
one who retains within the ear of his heart the call of the eternal 
prospect will have no need of the futile self-assurance and the 
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hopeless building up of self that a life without prospects so desper- 
ately needs. He will be able to abandon himself to the providence 
of Christ, who has already provided for our life, and to commit 
himself to Christ’s glory, which is what builds us up. Secure and 
esteemed, he can be generous with the generosity of love. 

What form does such a life of commitment and trust in God’s 
call take when viewed as a whole? It has a remarkable dynamism. 
The Apostle demonstrates this in the third chapter of the Letter to 
the Philippians. “Not that I have become perfect yet: I have not yet 
won, but I am still running, trying to capture the prize for which 
Christ Jesus captured me. I can assure you my brothers, I am far 
from thinking that I have already won. All I can say is that I forget 
the past and | strain ahead for what is still to come; I am racing for 
the finish, for the prize to which God calls us upwards to receive in 
Christ Jesus” (3:12ff). The life of one who is “called” consists in 
being “taken up” by the call of Christ, leaving self and all that 
belongs to self as something that only hinders; it means hastening 
on without pause or hesitation toward the goal. 

The call has been uttered. It has taken hold of me. Through it 
the Lord himself has personally taken possession of me. But since 
he is the call from “on high,” the call is not only behind me but 
also always in front of me. As a result I am surrounded by the call. 
It will no longer leave me alone. I can no longer escape from it. I 
can no longer linger in ignorance among the calls of the world. For 
this call is always advancing toward me. God’s Future calls me, 
and so I must press on toward it until I reach him who is calling, 
until he emerges from his call face to face with me. To commit 
oneself to God’s call means to be on the way from call to call. And 
that means in turn to be on the way from hope to hope, from light 
to light, from peace to peace, from freedom to freedom, from joy to 
joy—trom grace to grace. 

At the end of our parable there is a sentence to which we should 
give our careful attention: “For many are called, but few are 
chosen.” In this statement the Apostle Matthew ponders the count- 
less numbers hurrying to the Church. Many are called. And in bap- 
tism they are irrevocably submitted to this call. Among these num- 
bers, however, there are few whose life is stiried by this call and 
brought to the joy that is announced in it. The one man who did 
not wear a wedding garment is a symbol of the many. We know 
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what happens to him. Under the King’s gaze he does not know 
what to answer when questioned. “And the man was silent. Then 
the King said to the attendants, ‘Bind him hand and foot and throw 
him out into the dark, where there will be weeping and grinding of 
teeth.” ” 

This is precisely the opposite of the joy of the Lord, the antithe- 
sis of peace, freedom, hope, light—the call. It is lamentation, 
horror and fear, confinement, hopelessness, darkness and speech- 
less silence. This is what it means to be cast out into the “exterior,” 
into night. Anyone who does not accept the call of God, who does 
not submit to its dynamism, however small this impulse toward the 
light may be, anyone who shuts himself off and becomes numbed in 
impenitence so that no call affects him anymore, anyone who will 
not put on the wedding garment of joy, but remains attached to his 
old garb and who is satisfied with the dreariness of his own self- 
seeking—such a person may have come once to the banquet, but 
he will not stay. One might even say: anyone who remains what he 
was will one day definitively be what he wants to be. 

“Who can be saved, then?’ they said. Jesus gazed at them. ‘For 
men,’ he told them, ‘this is impossible; for God everything is pos- 
sible’”” (Mt 19:25f). We can understand why the apostle Paul 
prays: “We pray continually that our God will make you worthy of 
his call, and by his power fulfill all your desires for goodness and 
complete all that you have been doing through faith” (2 Th 1:11). 
He prays with our Lord’s confidence in God’s fidelity. “May the 
God of peace make you perfect and holy; and may you all be kept 
safe and blameless, spirit, soul and body, for the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. God has called you and he will not fail you” (1 
Th 5:23f). 


Translated by DONALD BECKER 


CT CO eS 


In 1938 Jean Mouroux wrote a small volume entitled Je crois en 
Toi (I Believe: the Personal Structure of Faith). This work, in 
which he attempted to recall some of the “forgotten truths’ in 
Aquinas’ treatment of faith and thus reassert the dynamism of the 
act of belief, earned for him the title “The Father of Personalistic 
Faith.” In the following article, adapted from a series of lectures 
delivered in 1950 to a convention of catechetes, Mouroux presents 
in a simple and leisurely fashion the dialogual structure of faith. He 
examines the act of faith at two levels: as an affirmation of the 
Word of God, who is Christ, and as a response to and in the Spirit 
of God active within man’s heart. The object of faith, faith’s super- 
naturality and reasonableness, the dogmas of faith, the “signs” of 
faith—all are woven into a synthesis that gives them their proper 
place and emphasis. A single leitmotiv permeates the whole: In be- 
lieving, one welcomes the Person Jesus Christ, who acts through 
his Spirit in calling man to sever himself from his closed world and 
open himself to the God who is his proper fulfillment. 
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THE NATURE AND STRUCTURE 
OF CHRISTIAN PAU 


A Systematic Reflection 


FAITH IS THE salvation of man. It is the step without which he can- 
not be saved; it actualizes the initial encounter of man with God, 
and remains the base, the root, the source of all other steps. With- 
out it all other steps falter. Consequently, man’s problem of faith 
is a problem of life or death. 

We should like in this essay to examine the nature of Christian 
faith. Although the act is in itself a unity, it can be considered from 
various perspectives and at various levels. We should like here to 
study it at two levels: as a response to the Word of God, and as a 
response within the grace of God. 

We shall not concern ourselves here with a treatment of the prob- 
lem of faith in the light of contemporary thought. It is worth noting, 
however, that in the past three centuries there has not been a single 
great cultural or religious movement, a single great philosophy, a 
single achievement in the realm of psychology or sociology that has 
not left its mark on modern man’s conception of Catholic faith. We 
might say that the dislocation of faith began with Luther, and 
that since then we have witnessed a series of disintegrations and 
reintegrations, more or less dangerous and erroneous, so that our 
first task consists in restoring the purity of the Catholic notion of 
faith. 
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I. THE DISCOVERY, WELCOME, AND 
AFFIRMATION OF THE WORD OF GOD 


Our present age has engendered certain non-Christian trends of 
thought that reject entirely the notion of God and transcendence. 
To this extent such thought is “unanchored,” it has no basis, for it 
has lost all reference to the absolute. Systems of thought, ideas, re- 
lations and truths can be constructed, but they have no founda- 
tion. 

The Christian, by contrast, maintains that faith is the absolute 
truth, based on the unique and absolute foundation which is Jesus 
Christ, Word of God and truth of God. His Christianity, accord- 
ingly, appears in the first instance as the truth about God, about 
man and about the world. Christ himself said that he had come to 
bear witness to the truth, and that he who believed would be saved, 
while he who did not believe and refused to believe would be con- 
demned. And we know that the Church, with a jealous love, main- 
tains this character of faith as the adhesion to absolute truth. 

That is not to say, however, that we are dealing with an abstract 
truth. The truth of faith is a reality, an event, a history; it is an 
event both social and individual, one touching at the heart of human- 
ity. Our God is the God of glory and the God of salvation, the God 
who acts through history, and calls man in order to save him. From 
the very beginning he inserted his saving action into humanity. 
(One has only to recall the decisive stages in the history of the 
Chosen People: Abraham, Moses, and the prophets.) Then, 
through the incarnation, through the God made man, God intro- 
duced the very principle and substance of this saving action into 
human existence. And he continues to place this action at the heart 
of every man by the grace of Christ, so that every man might enter 
into the mystery of Christ’s life and victory. Thus we must say: to 
believe is to affirm all this, with a greater or lesser explicitness, but 
nonetheless to affirm all this. And this is always done in affirming 
Jesus Christ. 

Within this perspective, we shall consider two points: first, the 
object of the affirmation of faith, and secondly, the nature of the 
affirmation of faith. 
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A. The Object of the Affirmation of Faith 
1. THE Worp OF Gop 


The object of the affirmation of faith is the Word of God. Word 
is not to be understood here in its everyday meaning as the counter- 
part of action. We are speaking rather of a word that is an action, 
for the God who speaks, speaks through his actions. 

In biblical usage the Word of God is the very power of God. The 
Word of God creates, as we read in the first chapter of Genesis; the 
Word of God re-creates man in order to save him, and is, as Paul 
says, the power of God for the salvation of those who believe. We 
meet here not a Greek concept, but an extremely concrete Jewish 
notion. For the Jews the Word of God is the living power of God. 
And this will culminate in Jesus Christ, the living and eternal Word 
of God. 

To be understood, the Word takes human form, and expresses 
the thought and will of God in a human manner. God speaks 
through messengers and witnesses: the prophets, Christ, and the 
Church. 

Let us stop a moment to consider this Christ who is central and 
essential to our faith. We say that our faith relies upon the Word of 
God transmitted by Christ and the Church. But immediately we 
must attribute an extreme profundity and mystery to this Word. 

For us the Word of God is really the Word of Christ, and the 
Word of Christ is first of all a human word. Christ speaks in a 
human way; he uses words as you and I do, speaking a humble, 
simple, and profound language. Our Lord refers to this word in 
numerous instances: “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life” (Jn 
14:6). “The words I have spoken to you are spirit and they are 
life” (Jn 6:63). We have an entire corpus of human words that 
Christ pronounced, the Apostles repeated, and the Evangelists col- 
lected. 

But this human word is the Word of God. This is the objective 
mystery of faith. What does this mean? It means first of all that this 
human word is a Word that comes from God, it conveys a truth that 
comes down from above, a gift from the Father of Lights. “My 
teaching is not from myself,” our Lord said, “it comes from the one 
who sent me” (Jn 7:16). 

It is the Word of God because it reveals God, and it takes the 
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place of the intuition we lack and the vision not given us here be- 
low. It relates to us what we cannot see. “No one has ever seen 
God; it is the only Son, who is nearest to the Father’s heart, who 
has made him known” (Jn 1:18). It is the Word of God because 
it is uttered by God himself, God made man. It springs forth from 
the highest possible experience, from a divine experience in the 
strict sense, for Christ is the mediator who participates in two 
worlds, the human and the divine, and takes upon himself the task 
of uniting them. He is with the Father and in the Father; he re- 
ceives everything from the Father, listens to it, ponders it and trans- 
mits it to men: “What I, for my part, speak of is what I have seen 
with my Father” (Jn 8:38). This unusual statement attests that he 
is in the bosom of God, that he experiences the divine life in a 
never-fading light, that from this world he sees the Father by his 
divinized soul and that, consequently, he is able to convey with 
absolute certainty, absolute authority, and absolute power the truth 
that he contemplates. The word of this man is the Word of God. 

Finally, let us add that Christ is himself the Word of God. Ac- 
cording to John’s prologue he is with the Father as the Word eter- 
nally uttered. He is the substantial, divine, and eternal Word, the 
creative Word, the source of life and of light, the Word made flesh 
and incarnated in order that God’s grace and truth, his very glory, 
be manifest through it. The human word on the lips of Christ ex- 
presses the eternal and unique Word to which all other words bear 
witness. 

Thus the Word of God is seen in the gospel in a threefold inten- 
sity: a spoken word expressed in human terms and affirmations; a 
word contemplated in an experience, in a vision lying beneath the 
vocabulary and the spoken words; a Word that is alive and per- 
sonal, a Word that is a being, a divine person who reveals himself 
as much by what he does as by what he says. Hence John’s state- 
ment: “Something which has existed since the beginning, that we 
have heard, and we have seen with our own eyes; that we have 
watched and touched with our hands: the Word, who is life—this 
is our subject” (1 Jn 1:1). 

This is the Word of God presented to us in the New Testament. 
This Word is in reality the power of God and ultimately God him- 
self, for the Word is the second person of the Blessed Trinity. This 
explains the New Testament’s insistence on the force, the power, 
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and the extraordinary transforming and divinizing grace of the 
Word of God: “to welcome the Word of God” is “to have passed 
from death to life.” It is a Word properly divine, transmitted 
through a truly human word. It is a Word that can be understood 
only by divine grace, by an interior and personal Word of God. It is 
a Word so unprecedented for fallen human beings, that God sup- 
ports it with signs that are themselves divine. It is a Word so divine 
that it cannot fail to break forth in signs and manifest itself. 

Thus we find the abundance of divine signs emanating from the 
gospel to speak to our heart and our reason: the miracles, exterior 
signs like the spoken word; the teaching of Christ, an interior and 
intelligible sign like the contemplated word; the human person of 
Christ, who, as the Word-person who manifests himself, is the total 
sign. It is in this sense that we should understand our Lord’s state- 
ment in John’s Gospel: “If you refuse to believe in me [which 
suffices], at least believe in the work that I do” (Jn 10:38). These 
are by no means technical demonstrations, but rather signs that 
show the presence of God, that show that God is speaking in the 
midst of men. 

Let us add here that this Word of God is transmitted to us in the 
Church. Essentially, therefore, the situation is the same for us as 
for the Jews: faith is always a question of believing in a Word of 
God through a human word. The Apostles preached this Word so 
that men would believe in it and be saved. They had, of course, a 
fullness of experience that they were unable to communicate, and 
no one’s knowledge will ever equal theirs. At the same time, how- 
ever, they had a permanent, indestructible, and necessary function, 
which must be exercised until the end of time (perhaps this is the 
beginning of the rift between us and our Protestant brothers). This 
function is to pass on, with absolute fidelity and absolute authority, 
the spoken word exactly as Christ uttered it, with all the divine 
force with which Christ made it speak to us, and with all the divine 
presence that it bears in the Holy Spirit. 

To understand this we have only to read Paul. In his letters to 
Timothy, for example, Paul reminds his successor and true son in 
the faith that he must be a teacher. He says to him, “If you put all 
this to the brothers, you will be a good servant of Christ Jesus and 
show that you have really digested the teaching of the faith and the 
good doctrine which you have always followed” (1 Tim 4:6). He 
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admonishes him: “Keep as your pattern the sound teaching you 
have heard from me, in the faith and love that are in Christ Jesus. 
You have been trusted to look after something precious; guard it 
with the help of the Holy Spirit who lives in us” (2 Tim 1:13-14). 
He bids him to hand on the message: “You have heard everything 
that I teach in public; hand it on to reliable people so that they in 
turn will be able to teach others” (2 Tim 2: 1-2). Finally, the charge 
of preaching is reiterated: “Before God and before Christ Jesus who 
is to be judge of the living and the dead, I put this duty to’ you, in 
the name of his Appearing and of his Kingdom: proclaim the mes- 
sage” (2 Tim 4:1). It is in this way, through the teaching of 
chosen men, successors of the Apostles, that Christ’s command is 
accomplished: “Go out to the whole world; proclaim the Good 
News to all creation” (Mk 16:16), and “Anyone who listens to 
you, listens to me” (Lk 10:16). 

If we wish to take up again what we said above about the Word 
of God in Christ, we must say that the Church preaches the spoken 
word, she preserves it, she proclaims it, and she explains it. The 
First Vatican Council said that she is “custos et magistra’—the 
guardian and consequently the teacher of the revealed Word—with 
the result that she never falsifies the Word of the Lord. 

In virtue of the assistance of the Holy Spirit acting in the apos- 
tolic hierarchy, the Church bases this spoken word on the contem- 
plated word. “Know that I am with you always; yes, to the end of 
time” (Mt 28:20). Or again, “You will receive power when the 
Holy Spirit comes on you, and then you will be my witnesses not 
only in Jerusalem but throughout Judaea and Samaria, and indeed 
to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

The Church possesses this contemplated word in virtue of the 
living faith always at work in her members, not only in the priests, 
who must first of all be members of the believing Church in order 
to become members of the teaching Church; but also in all the 
faithful, in all the holy, known and unknown, in whom light and 
love well up and overflow into the very body of Jesus Christ. Fi- 
nally, we must note, all this is realized, throughout the earthly pil- 
grimage, in the Church of the Eucharist, which, in proclaiming the 
death of the Lord until he comes, proclaims also the divine Word, 
the person-Word, ever-present under signs and symbols. In short, 
the Word-sacrament is at the very heart of the Church. It is the life- 
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giving Word, the principle and source of all Catholic unity: “The 
fact that there is only one loaf means that, though there are many 
of us, we form a single body because we all have a share in this one 
loaf” (1 Cor 10:17). The Word-sacrament nourishes the spoken 
word with its presence, its light, and its divinity: “AsI . . . draw 
life from the Father, so whoever eats me will draw life from me” 
(Jn 6:57). 

The mystery of the body supports the mystery of the Word, for 
ultimately it is the same mystery under different signs and in 
different states. In this sense we, too, must say that the Catholic 
Church, in a very profound way, is the Church of the Word of 
God. 


2. THE Worp oF Gop Wso Is CHRIST 


This Word expresses and transmits the mystery of salvation in 
Jesus Christ. The mysterious Word that is both human and divine 
need communicate no more than itself, for Jesus Christ is the cen- 
ter of all things, and in him the entire mystery of God and the 
entire mystery of man are simultaneously expressed. The entire 
mystery of God is expressed, for to present Jesus Christ is to pre- 
sent the Father and the Spirit; to present the Son of God Incarnate 
is to present him who is the Savior, him who saves in his own name 
and according to his own proper office. To proclaim Christ is to 
proclaim the one in whom and by whom the God of glory expresses 
himself and comes to us. 

The entire mystery of man is presented, for, if it is necessary that 
God, in the person of his Son, come among us as a man, it is be- 
cause we are sinners and condemned men; we needed to be re- 
deemed and saved in order to be finally divinized in him and by 
him. In Christ the two mysteries become one, and this is why all 
faith is faith in Jesus Christ. This is why, no matter whose formula- 
tion we use, John’s or Paul’s, faith is belief in Jesus Christ. No one 
can say, “Jesus is Lord,” unless by the Holy Spirit, because to say 
“Jesus is Lord” is to say everything in one word. 

To state this more precisely: The object of this affirmation, of 
this Word of God—what we call dogma in the Church—is God in 
his beatifying intimacy, the personal God, who acquired percepti- 
bility in Christ, in whom we know and possess God. The knowl- 
edge of faith will thus never be the affirmation of an abstract truth 
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nor the contemplation of a pure object, but always “a dialogue with 
the Dearly Beloved.” This object is both truth and love. We must 
never separate the two; God is both. John, who is called the mystic, 
says that God is love and charity; and even more frequently he 
attests that God is truth, indeed the True God himself. And this is 
why the proper object of revealed truth is love, or more exactly, he 
who is the bond between truth and love. Love is the content, the 
very reality of the whole of Christian truth; and truth is the interior 
law of charity and love, so much so that one does not exist without 
the other. Christ is both the revelation of love and the gift of love 
together. Without truth love is no longer real, and without charity 
truth no longer has any content. It is within this context that he 
gospel’s demands of interior generosity as well as those of consci- 
entious living must be seen: without love that is true and enduring 
to the very end, there will be no real access to the truth, nor real 
possession of the truth, nor perceptible progress in the truth. 

We should not allow ourselves to be misled by appearances. This 
unique object, which is truth and charity, is divided into distinct 
truths, called dogmas, which are diversified and specified notions: 
the collection of truths that we affirm in the Creed, if you will. Such 
articulation is an unavoidable task, because, short of the beatific 
vision, human intelligence is unable to grasp the whole of divine 
truth distinctly and directly. It is, moreover, a considerable task of 
intellectual elaboration involving a wide diversity of human ele- 
ments. Indeed the entire history of Christian thought is inserted 
into these dogmatic formulae, and yet we must look beyond them, 
for they are given form only by the single Dogma from which they 
derive, and have meaning only in relation to this whole. These di- 
verse truths are valid only by reason of their essential foundation in 
Truth and Love, which is the mystery of God; they have no real 
bearing except in relation to the ultimate reality, the person of 
Christ, who is living Truth and Love. As John says, “Grace [or 
love] and truth have come to us through Jesus Christ” (Jn 1:17). 
All our truths, consequently, are valid only in their relation to the 
unique center of reference, the truth and love of God in Christ. 
Only to the extent that one is situated in this center is he able to 
understand them. And this is precisely the reason they have no 
reality for the unbeliever. 

Moreover, this object, this ensemble of dogmas, is articulated in 
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what we call “dogmatic formulae,” for example, “There is one God 
in three persons, one sole divine nature and three persons” or 
“Jesus Christ is the God made man.” These dogmatic formulae are 
simultaneously absolute and inadequate. They are absolute in the 
sense that they say something about divine truth, something abso- 
lutely true, something that will never pass away but will blossom 
into fullness only in the beatific vision. 

In this sense they are absolute. But at the same time they are 
inadequate. For, on the one hand, being historically constructed 
formulae, they necessarily involve a contingent element in their 
mode of expression. On the other hand, like all formulae, they are 
rational formulae, and consequently are incapable of fully translat- 
ing the mysterious reality that they point out and transmit on the 
plane of reflective thought (or, if you will, on the plane of the intu- 
ition of faith). They are simply formulae, that is, affirmations on 
the plane of human language (and we shall return to this) which 
provide a means of aspiring to and attaining the divine object hid- 
den from our sight. 


3. THE WorpD THAT SEVERS AND FULFILLS 


This Word, finally, entails for man and for human existence both 
a severing and a fulfillment. This is another of the essential notions 
of the gospel. Faith appears initially as a severing and a tearing 
away. For man has not merely a destiny and a vocation; he has a 
tragic destiny and vocation; he needs to be torn away from sin in 
order to be saved. 

Thus, in the first instance, faith severs a man from the darkness 
of sin. Without faith, Paul says, a man is without God and with- 
out Christ in the world. When personal contact with God is lack- 
ing, everything else, existent and real on its own plane, is found to 
be ultimately empty and vain. In comparison with the knowledge 
and affiliation that save human existence, all knowledge of the man 
who has not encountered Christ is as nothing, and all his affiliations 
are a void (these are the terms of Paul). For his knowledge has not 
attained its necessary object (the beatifying person of Christ), his 
life has not yet begun, and he is like a dead man before God. 

Through faith, however, one is torn from all this and given the 
truth that is love. The detachment takes place through an attach- 
ment, and the purification is effected by an affiliation. Neither of 
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these two aspects can be defined without the other, for they are like 
two strokes in the same rhythm. “God loved the world so much 
that he gave his only Son, so that everyone who believes in him 
may not be lost but may have eternal life” (Jn 3:16). It is all one 
movement, to be torn away from death and immersed in life. Thus, 
from the moment I break away from my closed world and open 
myself to the call of infinite love, I am saved; I have passed from 
death to life, and I begin to possess eternal life. And because faith 
is the beginning of salvation for a fallen being, faith appears always 
and in its entirety as a severance and a fulfillment, or, to describe it 
in more biblical terms, as a holiness attained through the Cross. 

Let us take an example. The Jews confront our Lord, who 
preaches the Word of God to them. What is this Word of God? It is 
first of all a call in the midst of an immense hope; it is the revela- 
tion of the merciful God, the God whom Moses and the prophets 
had only glimpsed, the God whom Christ definitively revealed as 
the Father. It is the revelation of the saving God by Christ, the 
promised Messiah. The Messiah announced by John the Baptist 
has come; he is here, the signs are given and our Lord proclaims: 
“The time has come; the kingdom of God is close at hand” (Mk 
1:15). It is a summons in the midst of a great hope, announced to 
a people who has but one sentiment: to listen to the call and await 
the coming of the Messiah. 

But at the same time Christ reveals a pre-eminence that demands 
a severance from the unpurified, from what is too human, even 
from what seems true. He orders the Jews to abandon their unpuri- 
fied, worldly hopes of Jewish messianism. They were awaiting a 
temporal triumph to deliver them from the Romans and make them 
a free people, a people with terrestrial liberty, capable of being 
masters of their own destiny. The Lord came, however, not as a 
world conqueror, but as the spiritual witness to a kingdom which, 
though existing in this world, is not of this world. 

Christ demands a break from that which is too human. His 
preaching concerns not simply the one God, the God of Sinai, who 
was—in a certain sense—a household item to the Jews, and who, 
moreover, had been exceedingly rationalized by the rabbis. The 
Lord speaks of a rich God, a fruitful God, in whom three Persons 
live and love each other in unity. All the lines of development 
which were discretely and obscurely initiated in the Old Testament 
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converge at this point and are made explicit. The world of familiar 
notions must be abandoned, that one might enter a new, infinitely 
more mysterious world. 

A break is required from what is likely. Likelihood plays a major 
role in our mentality and consequently profoundly influences our 
spirit. Imagine God revealed through a man! Note that the Jews 
were prepared for this, because they knew from their lived experi- 
ence that God reveals himself through a people: this was the whole 
history of Israel. But that this history be consummated in a person, 
that God be in Christ, that God be in a man—this, though Israel’s 
supreme glory, was something unheard-of and scandalous. This 
Christ, this Jesus, is too small and too human; he is the son of a 
carpenter, the son of Joseph and Mary. We know his father, his 
mother, his brothers and his sisters, and yet he says, “The Father 
and I are one.” This is impossible! 

Faith is a severance and a fulfillment: the birth of the new man 
cannot take place except by the sacrifice of the old man, and the 
elements of the old man that must be sacrificed become clearly 
recognized only in the appearance of the new man. A tearing away 
and a taking root, a severing and a fulfilling: this is faith as we find 
it in the gospel, and this is what the Word of God comes to ask 
of us. 

Having discussed somewhat the object of faith’s affirmation, we 
shall now turn our attention to the nature of this affirmation itself. 


B. The Nature of the Affirmation of Faith 


Faith does not destroy human psychology; it respects it even 
while it transfigures it. And for this reason the mysterious and sav- 
ing contact which takes place between God and man in faith takes 
place through an act that is profoundly human, through the essen- 
tial act of human thought that we call judgment. Thus we unite 
ourselves to God in faith in the same act by which we attain and 
possess the truth. 

Every judgment comprises two elements or aspects. The first of 
these is that of representation: this consists in the linking of two 
concepts in a simple assertion, A is B. The second aspect is affirma- 
tion, or, more precisely, the absolute positing of this affirmation as 
true: A is B, and in this little word “is” I place the absolute of my 
intelligence. To affirm something as true means to assert it for the 
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entirety of intelligible objects, without exception. I affirm it as con- 
forming to the norm of all truth, and as necessarily valid for all 
those who will find themselves in my position and have to formu- 
late their judgment. My affirmation that A is B means that I hold 
that it is ultimately in conformity with that active thought of God 
by which all beings and their relations, and thus all truths, exist. 

Thus we find in every judgment a representation and an affirma- 
tion, and at the heart of this affirmation, the absolute positing that 
enables us to say that, in every fully human affirmation, God him- 
self is also affirmed. To explain this would require, however, closer 
examination than is warranted by the scope of this article. 

We wish to concentrate on only two features of this affirmation 
which, although apparently contradictory, are actually comple- 
mentary: the affirmation of faith is at once supernatural and 
reasonable. 


1. A SUPERNATURAL AFFIRMATION 


The affirmation of faith is supernatural. This means that it is 
made by the grace of God. When the First Vatican Council wished 
to characterize faith as knowledge and as affirmation they said that 
it is supernatural by virtue of its object, ie., the truths that are 
believed (as we have just explained), and by virtue of its principle, 
i.e., the intelligence that posits it. 

For the theologian, for the believer who reflects upon his faith, 
there exists of course only one absolute Truth: God himself—God 
who thinks of himself, who knows himself, and, in thinking of him- 
self and knowing himself, knows all things, for all things are only 
an imitation of what he is, and an infinitely deficient participation 
in what he is. God is thus the type, the source, and the norm of any 
truth, whatever it may be. Theology describes this by an extremely 
precise expression always employed in speaking of faith as affirma- 
tion and knowledge: God is the First Truth. 

Every time we utter an ordinary affirmation we find ourselves at 
the meeting place of two lines of participation in God, the First 
Truth. 

The first line of participation is that of objects: All existing ob- 
jects correspond to creative ideas, or to the creative idea of God. In 
virtue of this they are reflections of the First Truth; the most hum- 
ble of natural objects is first of all spiritual, because it is first of all 
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a relation to this active thought of God that has caused it to exist. 

On the other hand, there is the subject. There is an “I” who 
thinks. When I affirm any object at all, I do it with the intelligence 
that exists in me as a ray of the eternal light and a participation in 
the infinite perfection of God. The most simple affirmation requires 
that these two lines of participation meet: existing things estab- 
lished by God, and intelligence given by God. The act of human 
knowledge derives from this meeting, and for this reason the act is 
a great mystery. (We might mention in passing that the point of 
departure for any philosophy of knowledge is the problem of crea- 
tion. ) 

When it is a question of a supernatural affirmation, for example, 
“Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” one finds himself at the meeting 
place of two new participations in the First Truth. There are new 
objects, new realities, which God has inserted into the human 
world: his witness, his Word, his signs, his actions, his truths, the 
person who is Christ, who is human and divine, and who prolongs 
himself in the mystery of the Holy Church—an entire new world 
introduced into the old, integrating the old and transfiguring it. Not 
only are there new objects, there is also a new subject. | 

When I affirm a truth of faith, I can do so only in virtue of a new 
power of seeing, of understanding, of affirming; a new power that is 
a participation in the Spirit of God. According to John and Paul, 
we receive in faith the mind of Christ. This is literally a new intel- 
lect, a new ray of the eternal light; it is what the ancients called the 
light of faith. The result is that Christ is before me and Christ is in 
me: an invasion and an involvement. In the terminology of the 
First Vatican Council, we are involved with a new object and a new 
principle. The affirmation of faith springs forth at the meeting of 
these two participations, when the object of the thought of God 
encounters the very intellect of God. 

We must go farther, however. If we ask ourselves what is strictly 
supernatural when we affirm that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, 
we must say (since there is representation and affirmation in any 
judgment) that the elements represented are not in themselves 
something supernatural; they are drawn from human experience, 
and they are applied to describe the divine mystery. When I say 
“Jesus” I employ a Jewish word that designates a particular per- 
son. When I say “the Son” (of God), I designate a reality that is 
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implied in human experience itself. When I say, “Jesus is the Son 
of God,” and thereby connect these two notions, I am saying some- 
thing that is not totally bereft of meaning even for the most con- 
vinced unbeliever. 

On this level of representation, the unbeliever is able to give 
meaning to my words; from them he can form the idea that I am 
affirming that this man is God. 

Hence it is not the representation itself that is strictly supernat- 
ural, but that which gives the representation its meaning, its im- 
port, its absolute value. It is the active thought, which is translated 
as best it can through words; it is the movement of the soul, which, 
in quest of its salvation and its blessedness, elicits this thought; it is 
the commitment in which we take an absolute stand for the truth, 
the intelligible content, the value that is furnished to us here. And if 
we consider that the reference of a notion to the absolute is the 
affirmation itself, it becomes evident that to affirm that a statement 
—Jesus Christ is the Son of God, for example—has been spoken 
by God himself, by the Absolute himself, by the First Truth him- 
self, is to posit the very affirmation of faith. 

And it is this that the unbeliever is unable to do. He can cer- 
tainly form an idea of Christian truth; he can certainly construct 
from this a certain image and a certain notion; but he can only 
reject it and refuse it as something that is impossible to affirm, 
impossible to admit, impossible to know, because if he admits this 
new reference to God, to the Absolute, it will destroy his world of 
thought, insofar as it is a closed world. When I say, “Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God,” this affirmation is opposed to that which is—in 
one way or another—the absolute truth for the unbeliever, opposed 
to the rule of thought, the intellectual world which he has made for 
himself and in which he lives. But the believer is able to make this 
affirmation, for he has received a new intellect; his intellect is 
supernaturalized, his power of affirmation is transformed and div- 
inized, and he participates in the personal knowledge that God has 
of himself. This is why he can say, “I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God.” It is a supernatural affirmation because it is 
made by the grace of God. 

We should add that it is made as an act of homage rendered to 
God. This is one of the essential characteristics of any affirmation 
of faith. The First Vatican Council began its very rich chapter on 
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faith by saying that it is “the full homage rendered to God by the 
intellect and the will.” In what way, however, can faith’s affirma- 
tion be called homage rendered by man to God? 

We should first of all take note that the affirmation of faith is 
founded radically and remotely upon the Creator-creature relation. 
We affirm man’s absolute and total dependence on God and hence 
also the total dependence of man’s reason on God’s thought. The 
Church’s dogma of creation (i.e., that God is the being who causes 
beings to exist) affirms two personal beings confronting each 
other: the created man and the God who created him. This dogma 
is the ultimate foundation and the necessary condition for the pos- 
sibility of revelation. This is so decisive that if God wishes to give 
faith to a man who does not believe in a personal God, he makes 
him know, understand, and grasp the existence of a personal God 
at the very moment of his act of faith. This experience, however, 
can easily be reversed: revelation seems impossible to all those for 
whom God is not a person, but an idea. 

We should particularly emphasize, on the intellectual level, that 
created reason is under total submission to uncreated reason. For 
all the objects to which created reason is applied, as well as the 
power by which it operates, are always a participation in the First 
Truth. Now we say that the affirmation of faith is homage paid by 
man to the revealing God, because the affirmation is made—in the 
Church’s own words—“on account of the authority of the revealing 
God.” 

We have here something radically new, something that radically 
distinguishes natural knowledge or affirmation from supernatural 
knowledge or affirmation. It is indeed true that, when I know any 
object at all by the pure light of my reason, this knowledge takes 
place entirely in the light of God; it is dependent on him. But of 
itself this is not at all explicit to my consciousness, and this knowl- 
edge that I have of objects, of things, and of beings, is of itself not 
at all an act of homage to God. It can and ought to become so 
when its dependence on God becomes explicit, but it is not so in 
itself. Natural knowledge indeed takes place according to the 
proper light of reason. It concerns a thought process that discovers 
and constructs the truth according to its own laws, and has no cri- 
terion other than experience and reason, positivity, and rationality. 
This thought process makes affirmations according to the inner de- 
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mands of its own necessity; and this is true for every type of knowl- 
edge, whether it concerns consciousness of self and other persons, 
or the necessary affirmation of a chain of thoughts, or knowledge 
by construction (which is realized in optimum cases and is the 
most enticing for the philosopher), or those direct perceptions that 
fill our existence: in every case I see and I affirm. 

The knowledge of faith, supernatural knowledge, is (to formu- 
late it in crass metaphors), knowledge that does not come from the 
inside, from the internal demands of the thought process, but from 
the outside, from the personal intervention of God in the confron- 
tation of his testimony, which faces me as an obstacle and as a call. 
Consequently, it does not concern an object that can be grasped 
directly, as one grasps a person with his eyes, his intellect, and his 
heart. Still less does it concern an object that can be constructed in 
a network of relations, as one would construct theorems, and that 
can be understood and resolved like a problem. We are dealing 
rather with an object that can be welcomed and received only as a 
mystery. Whatever might be the light that projects this mystery, it 
will always remain of itself a mystery, a reality of another world, 
an aspect of a Person invisible in himself, a manifestation of him 
who is Totally Other, the Transcendent, the Holy, the Sacred, be- 
fore whom I can only bow low. Nor is there anywhere in faith an 
object that I could construct, a truth that I could demonstrate; 
there is no knowledge from the inside. There is rather a presence to 
which I open myself and a truth that I affirm, because it is God 
himself who relates it to me. It is in this way that faith is the full 
homage paid by the intellect and the will to the revealing God. 

When I say, “I believe in one God in three Persons and in Jesus 
Christ the Son of God,” I bow down before my Lord and Master; I 
kneel before my Creator (not extrinsically, however, since God is 
more interior to us than we are to ourselves). I affirm what I do not 
see, on account of him who sees. I find that this requires a sacrifice, 
for I must renounce a closed autonomy and surmount rational or 
rationalistic exigencies. But I find as well that this ultimately in- 
volves the most genuine growth possible, for I enter into the myste- 
rious and blessed world of the invisible God. 

The Catholic formula, “I believe on account of the authority of 
the revealing God,” basically means that faith is an act of adora- 
tion by which I give myself over to the infinite God who enters my 
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life. Faith either exists as a religious act or it does not exist at all. 
Hence any philosophy that is incapable of integrating adoration 
into its dialectic movement is unable to make room for faith. 


2. A REASONABLE AFFIRMATION 


We must now add that faith is a reasonable act. Contrary to 
many lines of contemporary thought that have profoundly influ- 
enced man’s spirit, faith is not purely and simply a blind leap. Even 
though it be a force that should throw us into the arms of the invi- 
sible God, it is not a leap into darkness. The Church, true to the 
teaching of the gospel, says that faith is reasonable, for it brings 
with it its signs. In the signs of his presence I recognize that it is 
God who is speaking. This is the theological problem of the “mo- 
tives of credibility.” 

As a beginning, let us consider briefly what can be called, very 
simply, knowledge by signs. Knowledge by signs is a type of know- 
edge that plays an enormous role in our lives. We could say that 
there are two kinds of knowledge: rational knowledge, which ex- 
presses necessary relations between two ideas (e.g., “the whole is 
greater than the part”), and experiential knowledge, which is al- 
ways founded upon sensible perception. 

This is where knowledge by signs is situated: what we call a sign 
is, in a very simple way of speaking, something visible which re- 
veals something invisible. 

The sign always appears as something straddling two worlds, the 
visible and the invisible. It is anything whatsoever that manifests a 
meaning; it is a datum that manifests a presence, and this can take 
place on all levels of human experience. It encompasses all possible 
forms of induction, which itself is nothing more than the discovery 
of the intelligible in the sensible. The child, for example, discovers 
the universe in this manner. He discovers that fire burns because he 
has placed his hand on the stove; he discovers that stone is hard 
because he has fallen down and bruised himself: he has grasped the 
meaning. 

The entire scientific world likewise implies an interpretation of 
signs. We are all familiar with the story of Newton’s apple— 
whether it be true or false matters little for our purposes. By means 
of that falling apple—which, materially speaking, is only a brute 
fact—there resulted the discovery of a law; in other words, the fact 
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became a sign. To grasp the sign is to grasp the meaning it trans- 
mits. 

Another phenomenon in this discovery of meaning is language 
comprehension. There is no human life without the comprehension 
of language. Language is a train of thought (hence the invisible) 
transmitted through words, through the visible and the sensible. 
The word straddles the sensible and the insensible; and any under- 
standing of language demands that the one be linked to the other. 

In speaking of the discovery of a meaning, we must speak also of 
the discernment of values. Values are always incarnated; they are 
always proposed to us through an object, through a being, through 
a reality; and to discover them is to interpret the signs. Moral 
values exemplify this. The virtuous man will interpret an act, a 
sign, a mode of action, assess it as good or bad, and decide whether 
it merits fulfillment or refusal. Affective values, on the other hand, 
are rendered transparent through an attitude. The mother, for ex- 
ample, discovers her child through his attitudes. Likewise, it is 
through subject matter that aesthetic value, beauty, is discovered. 
Finally, we should note that one discovers and evaluates persons 
and consciences through a sort of global interpretation. It matters 
little what we call this operation. But at the core of the discovery of 
persons and of consciences, there is found the great human act of 
the discernment of testimony. 

It is at this point that we meet up again with faith. Testimony is 
a major reality in the world of persons. It always involves a life 
committed to a spiritual value, indeed a life committed on all levels 
of its existence. A witness risks his position, or even his life, to 
testify to the innocence of an accused man. A soldier risks and 
gives his life for his country in battle. Jesus Christ gives his life for 
the truth and charity of the Lord. These are testimonies. A spiritual 
value is at stake, and a person responds with a moral attitude that 
supports this value, endeavoring to incarnate it in his life through 
words and deeds. This testimony, which Gabriel Marcel once 
called “attestation”—the act of bearing witness—is perhaps the 
finest act of a human being. 

The role of testimony, consequently, is that of transmitting spir- 
itual values and of fostering participation in them by a sort of radi- 
ance and attraction. If we recall that the proper world of testimony 
is not that of physical facts, of hollow phenomena, but rather that 
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of acts and persons, it becomes clear that testimony lies at the very 
heart of knowledge through signs. 

Such knowledge comes about in an act that belongs sui generis 
to the intellect insofar as the intelligible is grasped in the sensible 
and the meaning is extracted from the sign. This is the proper act 
of the intellect, and it normally supposes an interior preparation for 
the sign. The conditions of perception and understanding, of appre- 
hension and of affirmation become more complex as one ascends 
the scale of reality. Eventually these become almost purely intellec- 
tual conditions. For example, to understand a language with which 
one is not familiar, one must acquire a vocabulary and a knowledge 
of idioms; to discern moral values, one needs an interior attitude 
toward right and wrong. To perceive spiritual values, one needs the 
impulse of the whole being, for here is imposed the necessity of 
participating in order to discover, and of committing oneself in 
order to understand. 

On the other hand, there is no need to commit oneself in order to 
understand that smoke is the sign of fire, for it is a properly objec- 
tive experience. Sometimes it is necessary to commit oneself to a 
great extent merely in order to understand a language. We are fa- 
miliar with all the experiments that have been done with those who 
are deaf, dumb, and blind, and with the story of Helen Keller, who 
broke out of her prison of silence: all the craving for her destiny 
and her happiness were at work in this quest of the sign she finally 
discovered. Once again, the higher one ascends the scale of reality 
the more one must commit one’s whole self. 

Moreover, all complex meanings are discovered progressively; 
they are not all presented at the same time. The person who has 
spent some time in a foreign country learning the language knows 
what this means: he listens to people speak, he understands par- 
tially, but not fully; he decodes and unravels. He must spend a 
great deal of time at this task, but finally reaches the day when he 
need only listen to understand. He progresses step by step to the 
discovery of meaning. 

This is evident as well in the knowledge of persons, each of 
whom is a mystery and a universe. Consider the different degrees of 
knowledge that can be had of the same person by a stranger, by a 
companion, and by a true friend—degrees that represent, one 
might say, the disclosure of different worlds. 
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The extreme instance of this is testimony (itself a spiritual act of 
the human being), to which access can be gained only by another 
spiritual act. For Joan of Arc’s judges to have understood her testi- 
mony, they should have had to pass over to the spiritual plane 
where she existed. For a man to understand what the vocation of a 
religious is, for example, he must place himself on a certain spir- 
itual plane; otherwise he is forced to invent an interpretation for 
what he sees. 

A free choice, then, is necessary for the understanding of testi- 
mony. The person must open himself to the call in order to under- 
stand; and he must begin to incarnate in himself the value in ques- 
tion in order to grasp it. 

It is within this framework that the knowledge of faith and its 
reasonable character—to use the classical expression—is situated; 
indeed, the only problem here is that of recognizing the divine 
signs. 

Faith is reasonable, not as the demonstration of a theorem, but 
as the manifestation of a person. Faith is reasonable, not as the 
evidence of an idea, but as the manifestation of a duty. Faith justi- 
fies itself before intellectual demands, not by a necessary demon- 
stration, but by the comprehension of a meaning. As Aquinas said, 
the role of signs is to “show with evidence.” 

We should point out first that there are two kinds of signs in the 
experience of faith: collective and exterior signs, on the one hand, 
and personal signs, on the other. Among the examples of collective 
and exterior signs could be listed miracles, the prophecies, and the 
Church, insofar as she is a prodigious sign of credibility. These 
signs can be grasped by everyone; they can be proposed objectively 
to men in a systematic pattern. From their intelligibility a solid and 
rational presentation of the faith can be constructed. 

These collective and exterior signs—miracles, prophecies, 
Church—are necessary to the Church as a body; they are her vis- 
ible radiance. And they are closely tied to God’s revelation itself, 
which is addressed to the whole of humanity and which is inserted 
into history and transmitted by the Church. These signs are collec- 
tive and exterior, and may be systematically structured. 

Then there are the personal signs, the signs that touch Mike, 
John, Susan, or Mary. These signs are sometimes exterior, but very 
tenuous and weak, rationally speaking. Sometimes they are purely 
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interior, and at times even scandalous in themselves. For example, 
the goodness of a person’s life can be a sign that converts someone. 
There comes to mind the story of a French industrialist which was 
told to me by one of his personal friends. He had completely lost 
the faith for a long time—since his high-school days. But he was 
deeply impressed by his son’s manner of life. His son was twenty 
years old, and, although his father had given him perfect freedom 
and all the money he wanted, the young man did not squander the 
money on riotous entertainments. Instead he was ambitious, gen- 
erous, upright, and chaste. This was incomprehensible for the fa- 
ther. Eventually he noticed that his son went to Mass very fre- 
quently, and that he went to confession and Communion, claiming 
to find there all his support. 

For his father, this was the sign. He went to find one of his old 
friends, who was then Cardinal Baudrillart, and told him about his 
son. “I want to know if it is all true. Give me some books.” He 
took the books, and six months later he was converted. The life of 
this twenty-year-old boy—who resembles so many others that we 
know—was enough. We should recognize, however, that, rationally 
speaking, it is a bit too weak to support the entire edifice of the 
Christian faith. 

There are innumerable cases of people who were converted by a 
sudden illumination. We have the example of Paul Claudel at 
Notre Dame, asking himself if it were true, and suddenly exclaim- 
ing, “It is true!” Certain cases are scandalous to us: the woman, 
for instance, who was converted through spiritism after the death 
of her husband; she found Christ and the Church while making 
tables move. 

These signs are perfectly valid, because they are enlightened by 
the grace of God. There is an element in them that manifests the 
presence of God, the presence of Christ, and enables the converts 
to grasp the truth and the holiness of Christianity. These signs, 
however, cannot be systematically patterned. They are too tenuous 
and they cannot be communicated, especially when they are inte- 
rior. 

How then does one comprehend these signs? They are compre- 
hended in the same way as language, as the manifestation of a 
presence and a call. This is not accomplished in one moment—ex- 
cept in the case of a sudden and miraculous illumination on God’s 
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part—but progresses gradually as the person opens himself little by 
little to the light. 

The Acts of the Apostles presents a good example of this in its 
account of the Jews of Beroea in chapter 17. After Paul had 
preached to them the truth and the gospel, and had shown that the 
prophecies had been fulfilled, they concluded that it could indeed 
be true. They then returned to the Scriptures and reconsidered the 
prophecies. After a good deal of reflection they were finally able to 
say “Yes.” 

This progressive comprehension normally takes place under the 
influence of God’s grace. Here a problem is posed that is often 
discussed among theologians. Some hold that since these signs have 
a rational and stable value, grace is not needed in order to perceive 
them; others hold that since they are signs of the supernatural, 
grace is indeed needed to permit them to be explained and grasped. 

For our purposes we must simply distinguish the man who is in 
movement toward his salvation from the man or the Christian who 
reflects as a scholar upon a possible path to God. The man in 
movement, the man in the street, the man whom the Lord calls, the 
man upon whom the Lord labors from within and without, who is 
en route toward his salvation—this man is totally penetrated by the 
grace of God, and God assists him every step of the way. It is the 
grace of God that little by little opens his eyes, awakens his con- 
science, and makes him say, “I want to and I must believe, and I 
do believe!” 

But what of the scholar, the man who is concerned—precisely as 
scholar—with fashioning a convincing argument? Since certain 
signs have an objective value, they can be systematized in a ra- 
tional fashion. It is no longer a problem of perception as it was in 
the first case; it is a problem of verification. 

Moreover, it should be added that the comprehension of the 
signs of God is something that is normally implied in the movement 
toward faith, and in the life of faith itself. 

This presents us with an acute problem, the problem of deter- 
mining whether three-fourths of the Christian believers—namely, 
those who do not have a highly developed human culture, much 
less a Christian culture (the simple faithful, as the theologians say, 
that is, those who are not technical men in religious matters )— 
really have the signs of the truth of Christianity. We must ask our- 
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selves whether these “simple faithful” really have good reasons for 
believing (or whether they simply have the reasons they are ca- 
pable of reaching), and whether they could not do more than simply 
rely on God’s grace to preserve them in their faith. 

Among theologians, two contradictory positions on this point 
can be noted. Some hold that those who are not learned can scarcely 
have anything but what they call a relative certitude about the truth 
of their faith. This is sufficient for them, but they cannot go beyond 
this stage. The arguments, the “proofs,” the signs drawing them to 
Christ and to the Church—which ultimately would be very inade- 
quate for people with demanding intellects—are sufficient for these 
people. The grace of God then does the rest; it illuminates their 
faith; they have only to live according to this grace, and everything 
is fine. 

Other theologians hold that these good people have a certitude 
that is perfectly valid because it is illuminated by God’s grace, and 
consequently they see clearly, even if they are unable to explain 
themselves. 

In my opinion, the problem should be posed in a slightly differ- 
ent way. I propose to distinguish two religious categories of be- 
lievers confronting the signs and the “proofs” of their faith: those 
believers whose Christian life is mediocre, and those believers whose 
Christian life is fervent. 

We are all familiar with believers who lead a mediocre Christian 
life, and we all run the risk of being like them at certain times. 
Their belief is formalistic, routine, without drive and without great 
light: they have been Catholics and they remain Catholics. The 
believers who lead a fervent Christian life, on the other hand, are 
not saints, but they have a genuine faith, they pray, they lead a 
sacramental life, and even if they fall gravely, they continue on; 
they are faithful and generous. 

Let us call to mind that the light of faith is love, that in faith the 
first illumination is not from without, but from within, and that the 
more a person loves another with a true love, the more he fathoms 
the beloved and knows him. Remember that the more one loves 
God, the more luminous faith becomes, and that he who does the 
truth comes to light. We should recall that every man who loves, as 
John says, knows God, and that any man who does not love does 
not know God. If we call all this to mind, then I think we have to 
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say that those of the first category, the believers whose Christian 
life is mediocre, perhaps do not have sufficient light for an abso- 
lute certitude about the signs of faith, because their life is not suffi- 
cient. They can have only signs that are perhaps relative and prob- 
able, for their eyes are not in condition to comprehend, nor is their 
soul in condition to apprehend sufficiently. If a grave difficulty 
should overtake them and their faith fail, we would perhaps have 
no great reason to be surprised. 

In regard to those believers whose Christian life is fervent, it is 
an entirely different story. In my opinion, they have the signs 
deeply implanted in their lives, and they have everything necessary 
to perceive in a wonderful way. They have the signs in their lives. 
The most humble believer, the most humble uneducated man, if he 
truly loves Jesus Christ and lives as a Christian, has first of all the 
sign of the person of Jesus Christ, whom he knows. The Lord said, 
“Believe in me,” and only afterward did he say, “Believe in my 
works” (see Jn 10:38). The truly faithful soul knows Christ in the 
dogmas of the faith and in his act of faith; he encounters him in the 
gospels and in the Eucharist. He patterns his life after Christ’s life, 
a life that is humble, pure, and fervent. He knows Christ in a pres- 
ence revealing itself more and more in his life; his life is formed 
more and more with and in Christ. Christ reveals himself as the 
sole and inexhaustible font of truth, strength, purity, and charity, 
as the true Savior and the true God. 

We have here something that is implicit and extraordinary, but 
above all there is here a presence that reveals itself in multiple 
signs, a presence that abstract, rational, scientific certitude can nei- 
ther bestow nor weaken. Pascal would say, “It is not of the same 
order.” 

The second sign that every fervent Christian possesses is that of 
the teaching of Christ itself; he possesses this because he lives it. 
“Believe the Good News” (Mk 1:15). The Lord said, “If anyone 
is prepared to do his [the Father’s] will, he will know whether my 
teaching is from God” (Jn 7:17). He who does “his will” knows if 
the teaching is from God, because he lives it, because he sees it as a 
teaching that is profound, solid, personalizing, and wonderful. 

Moreover, he lives in the Church. The third sign is always the 
Church. The believer is not isolated; his life is in the Church and of 
the Church. The Church is his mother, the milieu in which he lives, 
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the governess who guides him and bears him along; he is bound to 
her by interior love. He sees her firmness, her unity, her fecundity; 
he fathoms her catholicity in a lived way rather than in an abstract 
way. All this furnishes an ensemble of signs certifying in a direct 
and lived way the presence and the activity of the Holy Spirit, the 
activity of God himself, the activity of Christ in his Church. 

This is present in the life of every truly fervent Christian, and 
because he is a truly fervent Christian, there is in him a power of 
comprehension. This is due, on the one hand, to the moral recti- 
tude—the correctness of conscience—that the practice of the 
Christian life gives to him, gradually rendering him sympathetic 
and “‘connaturalized” to the Christian ideal, the Christian faith, the 
call of Christ. On the other hand, through the grace of God, 
through faith, and through charity he is conformed from within to 
the reality of God, and given the light that is the power of percep- 
tion, and the love that is the power of penetration. In this way he 
grasps the profound meaning of his life’s structure, and for this 
reason he would much rather “think it through” than deny his 
faith. 

Although such a person perceives, however, indeed perceives 
very profoundly, this does not mean that he is able to formulate his 
perception. Nor should we be surprised at this. Perception and for- 
mulation are two radically distinct things and entail two different 
problems. An extremely synthetic perception, one that integrates 
manifold elements of our experience, is very difficult to grasp con- 
ceptually, and even more difficult to render in rational forms. 

We must distinguish, as Father Rousselot once said, between 
what is possessed in an intellectual way and what is formulated in a 
rational way; these are two different things. The fervent believer 
intellectually possesses the reality of the signs justifying his faith, 
even if he lacks the psychological training and the rational 
equipment necessary for formulation. 

This is a normal situation among believers. It does not depreci- 
ate in the least the rational foundations of the faith. It enables us to 
say, however, that it is the Christian life which supports, animates, 
and structures the faith, and which conditions, in a Christian exist- 
ence, both the reasons for believing and faith’s light itself. 

In concluding this section it could be said that if faith is thus 
founded upon the Word of God, and is thus the affirmation of the 
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Word of God, it is necessary and always will be necessary to teach 
it. The Word of God should always be transmitted in absolute fidel- 
ity. Everyone who teaches the Word of God should do so as one 
bearing witness, for in this order of reality, those who teach are 
witnesses and not instructors. They are not exempt from meeting 
the standards of good teachers, and should even surpass these 
standards: they are witnesses who put their conviction, their recti- 
tude, their love into the Word they transmit. They respect this 
Word as the servant respects his master. They recognize in it a 
sacred deposit, no iota of which may be altered. For each one of us 
must prolong the chain of witnesses that will continue in the 
Church until the end of time, until the Lord comes and faith gives 
way to Vision. 


II. CALL AND GIFT OF GOD, SALVATION 
AND TRANSFORMATION OF MAN 


We should like now to examine the act of faith at its deepest 
level, the level of grace. For grace is the preparation and realization 
of faith: it is through grace that faith is fostered and fulfilled. 


A. The Preparation for Faith 


Grace is a calling—mysterious but real—for all men, whoever 
they are, to come to faith. As Paul says, “God wills everyone to be 
saved and reach full knowledge of the truth” (1 Tim 2:4). God 
calls all men to salvation; and he calls them to faith, for faith is the 
necessary means of salvation. 

Moreover, all men called in God and through God by this prop- 
erly supernatural calling are called to faith by a sort of first grace, a 
grace given with the very act of existence. The supernatural calling 
of man to faith is inseparable from the call of grace issued to the 
human being as such. Our universe is permeated with grace, for 
God willed it this way. Man thus finds himself destined to be a son 
of God, and, as John says, to become a son of God through the act 
of faith. 


1. GRACE CALLS MAN’S SPIRIT 


Every man receives at one time or another a direct and personal 
call to faith. In the words of the First Vatican Council, God 
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through his grace awakens faith, aids faith, and confirms one in 
faith (DS 1794). There comes a time for each man, Christian and 
non-Christian alike, when God—through Christ—calls him per- 
sonally. In Christian countries (by Christian is meant those coun- 
tries where the Church is already well established) this calling is 
normally experienced both internally and externally. It comes ex- 
ternally through the Word of God, through various signs that pre- 
sent themselves, through the Church that one encounters, through 
the witness of an individual Christian and through similar means. 
Nor should one underestimate these external instances of grace. 
Everyone is familiar with incidents in which a simple encounter— 
one might even say, an accident—brought someone to the life of 
faith. 

The external call to faith is complemented by a simultaneous 
internal call through the mysterious and profound action of God in 
the core of the human spirit; God enlightens and attracts the spirit 
by his grace. According to Aquinas, faith is “an act of the intellect 
which gives its assent to the truth under the sovereign influence of 
the will, which is itself attracted by the grace of God.” Man’s intel- 
lect, his freedom, and God’s grace are thus the three levels or inten- 
sities of the act of faith. And Aquinas would say, if man believes, it 
is because he is “invited by the instinct that is placed in him.” 

This call that is anterior to faith seizes the human spirit in both 
of its dimensions. God illuminates the intellect so that it can under- 
stand the meaning of his testimony. And in one way or another, 
God calls or attracts the will by stirring up its desire for him and 
infusing in it the beginning of love. God alone can act in the core of 
the will, and God does act. 


2. GRACE PURIFIES MAN’S SPIRIT 

Grace, which is light and love, begins by healing the spirit, for 
the human spirit always has need of being cured in its movement 
toward faith. Theology has called this phenomenon “healing 
grace.” For the human spirit, as we have said, is wounded. It is in a 
despiritualized state as a consequence of sin, so much so that our 
carnal state allows the spiritual to overtake us only with great diffi- 
culty. The fallen human spirit shows a certain repugnance when 
faced with the supernatural. There is a force of incomprehension or 
refusal in the core of the spirit, and the spirit must be purified and 
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strengthened so that the intellect can see and the will can love. 
There is a great work of healing needed, and only God’s grace can 
effect it. 

Grace must perform this painful purification in order to fulfill 
the spirit, and it is for this reason that faith always appears as a 
severing and a fulfillment. 

This fact is well documented in Paul’s first letter to the Corinthi- 
ans. Paul shows that faith—and this is as true today as it was 
twenty centuries ago—brings with it a fearsome element of break- 
ing away, for to believe is to believe in Christ crucified—a scandal 
and a folly. The carnal man, the rationalist, is radically affected 
and placed in question by the Word of God that demands faith in 
Jesus Christ, who died and is risen. Paul names it what it is—folly: 
the crucified Christ who appears as a scandal and a folly is come 
“to destroy the wisdom of the wise” (1 Cor 1:19) and to found 
faith on human weakness and helplessness. To understand these 
words of Paul we must realize that he saw humanity in its carnal 
and wounded condition. The carnal must be destroyed, the wounds 
healed, so that faith might enter. It entails an awesome element of 
severance: “We preach Christ crucified, a stumbling block to Jews 
and folly to Gentiles” (1 Cor 1:23). But it is at the same time a 
magnificent element of fulfillment. 

As an historical aside we should note that Corinth was a land 
thriving on rituals and mysteries, and it was to this milieu that Paul 
brought the true, saving mystery: the God who is dead and arisen, 
the God who is present in the midst of his own in the true, salvific 
mystery called the Eucharist. Hope is fulfilled by breaking away 
from the proud carnality of the human spirit. 


3. GRACE DIVINIZES MAN’S SPIRIT 


There is yet another, and much more profound, element in Paul’s 
formulation. This element is not contingent on his contemporary 
situation, but touches the very nature of the human spirit. He ex- 
plains that the natural human spirit (psyche) is destined to become 
a spirit (pneuma), that the human spirit has a capacity for the 
divine, and that the Spirit of Christ has indeed come to divinize the 
spirit of man. He then introduces the wisdom of the cross, which is 
folly in the eyes of the world, but which is at the heart of the Chris- 
tian mystery. The spiritual man, who is capable of knowing this, 
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sees himself, in amazement, as divinized; it is an extraordinary re- 
birth of the spirit (see 1 Cor 1:17-2:16; 15:42-53). 

Grace attracts and calls the spirit to this sacrifice and death. 
Through the sacrifice of its carnal elements the spirit is given 
through grace a new birth. But it is necessary to die in order to live, 
to lose oneself in order to find oneself. It is through this mystery of 
the Cross and resurrection that the spirit gains approach to faith. 


B. The Realization of Faith 


Grace, however, not only prepares for faith; grace brings faith to 
realization. Grace seizes the spirit in its depths, seizes it at the 
source from which it springs—from the hands of God—as an im- 
age of God capable of knowing him and loving him. It lays hold of 
the spirit in its movement toward and in its desire for absolute 
fulfillment in God, a fulfillment of which it is incapable in itself but 
one which is basic to human nature. It seizes it as a spirit called to 
life in God through Jesus Christ, and causes it to pass from inten- 
tion to act, so that man might achieve, through divine affirmations, 
union with God. 


1. GRACE GIVES LOVE 


Inasmuch as the human spirit is an impulse of love, grace gives 
the spirit a new love—a participation in the love that God has for 
himself, for Christ and man, a new love making it possible for man 
to turn joyfully to God, to respond in joy to God, in short, to be a 
believer. It is an existential response, for the love that God gives 
draws man to love God above all else and directs all his powers to 
render homage and service, thereby affirming the truth of salvation 
in Jesus Christ. 

The granting of supernatural love, an action proper to the Spirit, 
is both active and passive. Initially man is passive when the Spirit 
comes to call him, to fulfill his potentiality, to give him an inclina- 
tion and attraction toward God. Man cannot bring this about him- 
self; God alone can effect it. Then follows the active moment in 
which the will receives the call and transforms it into a free gift of 
itself. This act of acceptance and response is perhaps man’s highest 
act, yet it is occasioned completely by grace. 

The result is that man succeeds in achieving a response of love 
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that is totally divine, for it comes totally from God, and totally 
human, for it comes entirely from man. It is a human response that 
has been divinized. The gospel calls this the attraction of the Fa- 
ther: “No one can come to me unless he is drawn by the Father” 
(Jn 6:44); and the attraction of Christ: ““No one can come to the 
Father except through me” (Jn 14:6). “When I am lifted up from 
the earth [on the cross and in glory] I shall draw all men to my- 
Sele (In 12332): 


2. GRACE GIVES UNDERSTANDING 


But we hear as well: “When the Spirit of truth comes, he will 
lead you to the complete truth” (Jn 16:13). If the human spirit is 
also a power of affirmation, if the intellect is an unlimited ability 
to affirm being, and if it is not complete until it possesses directly 
the absolute Spirit, then we can say that grace gives the intellect the 
power to unite itself to divine knowledge and embrace divine affir- 
mations. Again, this occurs at the deepest level of the intellect, and 
yet completely surpasses its natural power. The divine light comes, 
so to speak, to confirm anew the human spirit; it is a new power of 
understanding, a new power of affirming grafted to the former. 
Through faith we become capable of judging the things of God as 
Christ judged them. Our heart receives the eyes of Christ, “the en- 
lightened eyes of the heart” that Paul mentions. And this is so be- 
cause Christ gives us the divine principle of his knowledge, the 
Holy Spirit, his Spirit. 

We are called to enter the divine mystery, because the same 
principle that directs Christ’s knowledge directs our knowledge— 
the Holy Spirit. Our knowledge and Christ’s knowledge are the 
same—that is, they have the same objects, and they both affirm 
that these objects were spoken by God. But this can occur only 
through the Spirit of God and the Spirit of Christ. “No one can say 
‘Jesus is Lord’ unless he is under the influence of the Holy Spirit” 
CUCorkz: 3% 

And yet this can be understood only analogously. Whereas 
Christ saw, we believe. Christ did not have faith, he had vision. We 
must say that Christ in no way shares the evidence of his knowl- 
edge with us, the vision of God; this is the promise of the next life. 
He merely gives us the principle of his knowledge in rudimentary, 
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inchoate form. He does not make us see and affirm as he does, but 
makes us believe and affirm as he sees and affirms. 

All the sacrifices required by faith involve a certain adjustment 
on the part of the believer. Our reason is created to possess God 
directly. With faith it possesses him, but not directly; our intellect 
is only partially fulfilled. It possesses him indirectly, it adheres to 
him, but it does not see him. It is not directly, immediately, and 
totally illumined by God, it is illumined by means of love, through 
the mediation of charity. Since God is united directly and com- 
pletely with our will and our freedom in love, but is not totally and 
directly in the intellect, we see again that love is the light of faith. 

Moreover, these two features of love and of affirmation are real- 
ized in a single movement of God’s grace. Love is one with affirma- 
tion, affirmation makes love real; the whole person is fulfilled in 
personal communion with the God who is love. 

It is in this sense that we should interpret the oft-cited Johannine 
and Paulinian statements on faith. “If anyone believes in me, even 
though he dies he will live” (Jn 11:25), and “Whoever sees the 
Son and believes in him shall have eternal life’ (Jn 6:40), as John 
states it. Or again, in Paul’s terms: “God justifies him who has 
faith in Jesus” (Rom 3:26; 5:1). Faith is the human activity that 
God requires that he might unite man with himself, rescuing him 
from the power of evil, of sin and of death, and inserting him into 
the death and resurrection of Christ. 


3. FAITH AND BAPTISM 


We thus note in the testimony of John and Paul a direct and 
profound connection between faith and baptism. Faith and the sac- 
raments are two roads, but two roads that intersect. Baptism is the 
sacrament of faith, and faith is registered in baptism. For a cate- 
chumen, to have faith means to request baptism as the fulfillment 
of faith. 

By examining the procedure for catechumens at the time when 
the Church made the catechumenate an institution, and by review- 
ing the guidelines the Church has set down for missionaries, we see 
that they require the catechumen to understand as best he can what 
is being said to him, that he give assent to the truth of that in which 
he is being instructed and that he promise obedience to the de- 
mands this truth entails. We require the same of an adult seeking 
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baptism today as was required fifteen centuries ago—namely, that 
he have faith and manifest it. 

Baptism, then, is the fulfillment and the perfection of faith. Prior 
to his baptism, the catechumen, aided by the Holy Spirit, has re- 
ceived the grace of love and of light. In baptism, however, he re- 
ceives the Spirit in his fullness, and the Spirit transforms his soul, 
gives him a full love and a full understanding and brings him full 
union with God through a total affirmation of faith. At this point 
faith and baptism become one as the beginning and the completion. 

One can appreciate here the wisdom of the Church and its epis- 
copal directives concerning adult baptism. It is required that the 
adult catechumen be instructed and formed for a certain length of 
time—for six weeks or three months, if not longer. One must not 
be critical of this length of time on the ground that it should be 
shortened because “the poor man has such a strong desire to be 
baptized and has such good will, and three months is such a long 
time.” It would be a disservice to the catechumen to shorten this 
period, for faith needs time in which to grow and form itself into 
one capable of understanding and accepting the obligations it will 
receive in baptism. 


C. The Life of Faith 


The final point in this series of reflections is that once a man has 
become a Christian, he has not finished but merely begun. There is 
an infinite growth and fulfillment possible to faith in this life, for 
wherever grace and freedom are brought together, a force is engen- 
dered that will not find its completion until the next life. 

Faith must be living; it must bear fruit. Faith is nothing other 
than God, in his grace, grasping our love and our freedom, our 
intellect and our judgment. Every Christian must experience a pro- 
gressive transformation in faith; the love and affirmation of one’s 
faith must be realized in all of one’s energies. The interior act, the 
act of freedom giving itself through faith, must bear fruit, must 
express itself in external actions. This is what Paul means when he 
speaks of faith that acts through love. 

Living faith is faith that is animated by love, since love is the 
light and the vigor of faith. We find in the writings of Leo the Great 
an apt statement indicating the unity of faith and love in the life of 
the Christian. Pope Leo notes that “love is the strength of faith; 
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faith is the power of love.” Faith without love is not living faith, 
and love without faith has no foundation. “Caritas robur fidei, fides 
fortitudo caritatis.” 


1. THE ACTIVITIES OF FAITH IN A SCRIPTURAL VIEW 


a. Scripture shows the need for the activities of faith and 
sketches in broad lines a course of action. Faith is primarily a force 
of personal salvation. It is the permanent and continual passing 
from death to life, for it is the act, the activity, and the power by 
which we attain possession of eternal life. Seen from this perspec- 
tive, faith gives our life steadfastness. One recalls here the seventh 
chapter of Matthew and Christ’s words about the house built on 
sand and the house built on rock. The rock is the Word of God— 
the adherence to the Word of God. 

Faith, moreover, gives our life a certain efficacy, especially in 
that first activity of every believer, prayer. St. James reminds us 
that “he who believes may ask in faith without any doubt” (Jas 
1:6). One of the recurrent praises of faith in the Old as well as the 
New Testament is that the believer need not hesitate or fear. And 
this, according to Paul, is the reason the faith of Abraham is a 
model for our faith. 

Faith effects in us the presence of God, the grace of personal 
salvation that plunges us into the mystery and life of God. 

b. But faith is also the source of witness. We are all made to be 
witnesses; we have even received the sacrament of witness—confir- 
mation—which gives strength and force to faith. The message of 
the New Testament is persistent: Be like good trees and bear good 
fruit, be faithful and serve God so well that others can see your 
good works and give glory to God. 

We must also give witness through faithfulness to Christian 
truth. Faith is, in a certain perspective, a collection of truths 
through which we stand in truth before God. These truths are con- 
stantly being thrown into question, constantly being rejected or re- 
fused. We learn from Scripture that the Christian must bear witness 
before the tribunal and judgment of the world at every point in his 
existence. But we learn as well that the Christian has the Spirit to 
aid him. Indeed, this aid is the great boldness of faith which the 
divine Spirit gives, and which consists in professing the truth of the 
Word of God regardless of the opposition encountered. Christ de- 
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mands no less of us. And Paul says, “I am not ashamed of the 
Good News” (Rom 1:16). And to Timothy, the young bishop 
whose task it was to affirm and plant the faith in a pagan land, he 
repeats, “You are never to be ashamed of witnessing to the Lord” 
(2 Tim 1:8). We must be witnesses, we must never be ashamed of 
the gospel. 

Finally, we are required to give witness through a faith that is 
animated by love and service. The love and service of our neighbor 
is the proper fruit of the love of God and the proper sign of his 
presence among Christians in this time between Pentecost and the 
Parousia. Paul maintains that if one withholds this service of fra- 
ternal love from those around him (he is speaking here of the 
Christian within his family) he is lacking in faith and is worse than 
an unbeliever (see 1 Tim 5:8). 

c. We should add that this faith, which is the force of personal 
salvation and of witness, is ultimately a force of triumph. John goes 
to great lengths to show that faith is the victory that overcomes the 
world. This should not be understood as a visible triumph over a 
converted world, for the world is never completely converted. We 
should understand it, rather, in the purer sense that John intended: 
since the world accused Christ, it will accuse his followers as well; 
thus the response of the Spirit is to convince the Christian that 
Christ is right, that Christ is holy, that Christ is the Savior, that 
Christ has conquered evil and continues to conquer it until the end 
of time. The first victory of the Christian over the world is to re- 
main Christian in the midst of the world in which he finds himself. 
The very moment of the world’s condemnation is the victory of 
God, the victory of the Spirit, the triumph of faith. “The victory 
that overcomes the world is our faith” (1 Jn 5:4), a victory within 
our hearts. And when a man bears witness to this victory, his wit- 
ness seizes those around him as the force of God. 


2. FAITH AND Gop 


If faith is a matter of education (in that it is the affirmation of a 
truth), if it is a matter of generosity (in that it entails the gift of 
freedom), then the deveolpment of faith is ultimately a matter of 
prayer and of giving ourselves into the hands of God, for—above 
all else—faith is a matter of grace and love of God. 

a. Faith in its relation to God is first of all an act of homage, for 
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the believer freely submits himself to God in adoration and love. 
The act of faith cannot be coerced through fear like the acts of a 
slave or a whipped dog. It is a childlike act, a voluntary and joyful 
acknowledgment of the condition of creature and of the condition 
implied in our sonship relation to God. 

For this reason homage involves first and always adoration; ado- 
ration is at the heart of the act of faith. This is not to place the act 
of faith alongside the life of prayer; it is contained within prayer. I 
accept the superiority of God, I accept my dependence; I acknowl- 
edge that he is greater than I and possesses me from within. I con- 
fess that he is the origin and the master of my being and my intel- 
lect. I rejoice in this, I consent to it, I give myself over to it—this is 
faith’s adoration. It is more than simple obedience, for I conform 
myself to what God says to me, I submit my will to his, in my heart 
as well as in my actions. I submit my intellect, for his authority is 
sovereign. 

Homage implies confidence. 1 believe in the Word of God, and 
allow him to form my life. My knowledge is wanting and my vision 
poor, but I know that he knows and I have more confidence in him 
than in myself; I give myself over to him. 

Homage implies love. I see him as my God and Father, and 
desire life with him in his happiness: I give myself to him in order 
to possess him. He is my last end, and I possess him and lay hold of 
him. As Augustine expresses it, “They grasped him because they 
seized him with the hands of faith.” Briefly, faith is a Yes, a sacrifice 
(in the religious sense of the word) offered to God. And where 
there is true faith there is always the rejoicing of a soul that recog- 
nizes its own smallness and the magnificence of the goodness of 
God. Adoration is permeated with love, the “gaudium veritatis” of 
which Augustine speaks. 

b. At the same time, however, faith is life with God. I adhere to 
the mystery of God, I adhere to that which is proper to God, to that 
which he alone possesses, but which he has shared with his friends 
and has shared with me. I participate in the living knowledge of 
God. My knowledge of him is so meager and so dark, yet I know 
him through the same means by which he knows himself. There is 
in me a light that is properly divine, and it is precisely because it is 
too divine that I do not know it better. I have entered into God’s 
life, I have been consecrated by the anointing of the Spirit, and thus 
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it can be said that faith is the beginning of eternal life. The pres- 
ence of God is already effected through faith. It is a veiled union of 
my spirit with God who is Spirit; it is the veiled dawning of the 
eternal knowing. It is a knowledge destined from its very inception 
to become a transforming knowledge; I need only remain faithful 
to myself. 

My transformation in faith occurs through Christ, who is my 
only true life. It is through his testimony and interior grace that I 
am brought to faith. Through faith I am made to resemble him and 
to unite myself to his perfect worship of the Father and his life with 
the Father. I am brought to unite myself to his happiness, which is 
that of God himself. 


3. FAITH AND THE BELIEVER 


a. Faith, finally, is @ sacrifice and a fulfillment of the believer. 
Man is an autonomous being, and God cannot offend this auton- 
omy; for it is God who created this very autonomy. I possess my- 
self; I can will and I can choose. Yet we should distinguish two 
types of autonomy for man. The first could be termed a closed 
autonomy: I possess myself as though I existed through myself and 
for myself, without any further dependence. The other form is an 
open autonomy: I possess myself, but for another and through an- 
other who is more present to me than I am to myself. Faith, it is 
seen, is always the renunciation of closed autonomy. 

This is true first of all on the intellectual level. To think as I 
wish, to construct the world and myself as I please, to accept rea- 
son as the sole and ultimate norm is a permanent temptation for 
man. Faith constructs all according to the Word of God. To throw 
everything into question at will, to be bound by nothing but reason, 
to submit everything to a methodical doubt is a temptation for 
man. For faith, of its nature, is irrevocable and absolute; this, too, 
is a mark of Catholic faith. To demand conclusive proof, to require 
evidence for the truth, and to submit to nothing but this evidence is 
always a temptation with great appeal; faith, however, is obscure, 
and remains necessarily so. 

Faith requires sacrifice on the moral level as well. Faith neces- 
sarily demands a separation from the world in the sense of the 
gospel. In a certain respect, faith means to be isolated, to be a 
marked person, for faith requires a radical purity that compels a 
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man at times to think and to live against the current of the world. 

b. But faith is not an empty sacrifice; faith demands sacrifice 
only in order to fulfill us, to renew us in Christ, to make our own 
the incredible riches that are divine truth. For we share through 
faith in divine truth; we enter into intimate life with God. We are 
delivered in a wondrous way from our private ideas, our worldly 
and egotistic ideas, our closed ideas; we are freed from all those 
prisons that we construct for ourselves. We are delivered from 
pleasure because we are given to joy; we enter into the freedom of 
the sons of God where there are no more idols and no more interior 
tyranny, but only the call and the joyful demands of love. 

In faith we see the whole of divine creation become our own. All 
creation finds itself transformed by faith, for it is henceforth seen in 
its true light and understood in its true sense. The believer takes 
part in the entire universe, in all its creatures, in their joys and in 
their sufferings; all beings become a sign of the presence and the 
call of God. Human life, instead of being an inexplicable parable, 
becomes a story of the encounter between God and myself. No 
longer am I simply joined to the world; I am part of a transformed 
world. Matter is made for God and is a distant image of him. It is 
given to man to be examined and worked with as best he can and 
made into an ever clearer image of God, so that God might renew 
the face of the universe and determine the fluent and living form of 
human societies and civilizations. The man who believes is deliv- 
ered from the god-world; he is freed from those idols that weigh 
upon him. He enters into the discovery and the transformation of 
the world of God, of the world in God. 

Faith is a death and a life, a sacrifice and a resurrection. 
Through death comes life, through sacrifice, resurrection. Thus 
faith succeeds in embedding its most central features in the Chris- 
tian personality. For it is through faith that man fulfills himself in 
Christ and for Christ. 


Translated by THOMAS F. MALONEY 
and ROBERT SCOTT WALKER 
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Catholic teaching has always held the necessity of articulating its 
belief in order that the commitment of faith might be at all possi- 
ble. With this there arises the problem of the relation of faith to 
truth, of personal faith to “dogma-faith,” of the heart of faith to 
the structure of faith, What Mouroux has accepted as obvious— 
namely, that faith must be articulated—is taken up by Semmelroth 
as a problem. Semmelroth identifies a twofold difficulty. On the 
one hand, the notion of a faith with specific tenets seems both to 
rob it of its personalistic character and to offend the “scientific” 
sense of one who demands clearly demonstrable facts as the object 
of intellectual response. On the other hand, one takes scandal at 
the Word of God’s being ensconced in an institution and given up 
to the “administration” of men. Semmelroth then draws from Pauli- 
nian theology in seeking the proper relation of personal faith to 
“dogma-faith” by posing faith as the obedience of man’s truth- 
seeking spirit to the self-communication of the revealing God, a 
movement made possible only by man’s being freed for obedience 
through the action of God’s grace. This understanding allows Sem- 
melroth, in a third section, to reassess the notions of an articu- 
lated belief and an institutionalized belief. 
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BELIBE AS MGRACE 


Faith and the Articles of Faith 


THAT BELIEF should be regarded as a problem is not problematic. 
But that belief should be given up because of its problematic aspect 
is very problematic. For belief is, first of all, that on which man’s 
salvation depends. Furthermore, to give up anything that one has 
held for a long time just because it is not free of problems is a false 
way of acting. 

For the intellectual the problematic character of belief has a 
twofold dimension. If belief is taken as something concerned with 
the grasp or knowledge of reality and the consequent personal re- 
sponse thereto, it appears as an imperfect form of knowledge. The 
modern intellectual regards as real only that which his personal 
knowledge and experience have revealed to be so. 

If, on the other hand, belief is taken as something having to do 
with content not accessible to one’s own experience and knowl- 
edge, then it is reduced to conjecture and mere opinion. This latter 
attitude, with its relinquishing of any claim to certitude, is charac- 
terized by Pilate’s skeptical question, ““What is truth?” (Jn 18:38). 
But Pilate was by no means the only one who tried in this way to 
escape the forceful claim of Christ: “I was born for this, I came 
into the world for this: to bear witness to the truth; and all who are 
on the side of truth listen to my voice” (Jn 18:37f). In speaking of 
this truth, Jesus also said that it must be appropriated in belief (Jn 
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17:21), and that this belief is, in a true and real sense, “knowl- 
edge”—and a knowledge that brings eternal life (Jn 17). 

This problematic, which modern man finds proper to belief, is 
especially urgent with regard to Christian faith or belief. Before we 
proceed further, we must immediately call to mind that this prob- 
lem will have a final and ultimate “insolubility”; for belief, its cen- 
trality in human life notwithstanding, is a mystery of divine grace 
and consequently withdrawn to a very great degree from human 
calculation. 


I. TWO CHIEF TRAITS OF THE 
PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


I want, first of all, to describe two traits of the problem of Chris- 
tian belief. I make no claim that these two exhaust the problem, 
but I do think that they are especially urgent. 


A. Belief with Definite Content 


The first trait that can make Christian belief a problem lies in 

what can be called its “contentness.” We shall first explain this 
“contentness” and then consider the problematic resulting from it. 
1. A man who looks to another with deference toward him and 
admiration for his work, because he hopes to receive support and 
help from him, says the equivalent of, “I believe in you.” But it is 
also true that one offers support to another who has been laid low 
by misfortune by saying to him, “I still believe in you.” In these 
instances belief takes on the color or quality of trust. The strong 
and admired personality calls to the other to let himself be helped 
and drawn along by the former. Or, the believer calls on the one 
who has lost his self-confidence to remember, even in his misery, 
his (former) strength. 

This kind of faith, heavily colored with trust, is found in the New 
Testament also, especially in the synoptic gospels, where the en- 
counters of the disciples with their Lord and Master and those of 
the sick with their healing Savior are described so strongly in terms 
of trusting belief and faith. The admonition of the Lord “Why are 
you so frightened, you men of little faith?” (Mt 8:26) lives in their 
hearts; the inspiration for their life and the strength of their faith 
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derive from the sustaining trust with which the Lord has filled 
them. In this consideration of faith, individual contents or points of 
belief fade into the background. Sharply focused, on the contrary, 
are the factors of personal encounter and commitment, and it is 
precisely these factors of discipleship and association with the liv- 
ing person of the Lord (and only secondarily and derivatively the 
imitation of him) which constitute true and genuine Christian reli- 
giosity. 

Consequently, it may be a cause of astonishment to learn that 
Christian belief, especially in the Catholic confession, places a high 
value on the content of that which is to be believed—that is, that 
which is to be accepted as true. In this instance it seems that the 
emphasis is transferred from personal encounter with someone to 
the objective communication of something. It appears that one is 
not so much concerned with grasping the outstretched hand of the 
revealing Lord as with receiving a definite revealed message from 
that hand. 

And it is not without a certain sadness and perhaps regret that 
one notes this shift of emphasis. There is the strong and ever- 
present inclination and temptation to regard true faith and belief as 
genuine commitment and not as concern for intellectual truth, as 
love and not dogma, as vital encounter and not theological specula- 
tion. The Church’s theology, especially certain trends and schools, 
has often been reproached with the accusation that it has so em- 
phasized the preservation and development of the objective content 
that personal belief is hardly a personal commitment anymore, but 
much more the elaboration of an academic curriculum in the serv- 
ice of the Divine Teacher. 

It should, however, be immediately pointed out that the Church 
even in its primitive history, in New Testament times, had fixed the 
content of its belief and formulated symbols or creeds. This fact 
clearly documents the necessity to accept certain divinely revealed 
truths for the act and actualization of belief. The Church has never 
held the opinion, nor could it ever, that the fides qua creditur (that 
is, the act in and by which one believes) can be performed without 
a fides quae creditur that is enunciable in explicit verbal statements 
(that is, the content affirmed in the act of belief as truth communi- 
cated by the revealing God). 

2. This is the first of the dominant traits of the problematic of 
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belief. Its development takes two directions and it results thus in a 
double problem. Some think that the factor of “‘contentness” in an 
understanding of belief endangers and diminishes the element of 
the personal encounter, the same element that characterizes human 
belief. Others fail to find in belief (as a means of communicating 
objective knowledge) what they normally demand from and expect 
in genuine scientific knowledge. In other words, the Christian con- 
ception of belief in its Catholic form stands in opposition both to 
the Protestant idea of faith, which is strongly non-objectified and 
non-articulated (not to mention the ideal of a so-called religion 
without dogma, which is professed by many of the free churches), 
as well as to that scientific knowledge that has become the ideal of 
modern man and his world. 

a. In dialogue with Protestant Christianity the discussion cen- 
ters upon the contention that the Catholic interpretation of what 
happens in belief dissolves the living, self-giving, personal encoun- 
ter of man with the mutually self-disclosing Lord in favor of an 
objective taking-cognizance of certain verbally formulated revealed 
truths. Protestant theology, on the other hand, is frequently in- 
clined to play down fully the determined content of belief (that 
which one believes) in favor of an interpretation that would make 
of belief a pure act of personal encounter with God. 

Perhaps a quotation from Professor Hanns Riickert (Tiibingen) 
at an interconfessional meeting at Bad Boll in 1956 will clarify 
what I mean. He said literally: “For the Protestant Christian who 
more or less lives the life of his church, there is no idea of Catholic 
theology more difficult to accept than that of the credenda, of the 
truths of revelation that must be believed. . . . For the belief of 
the Protestant Christian, by which he lives, because it alone justi- 
fies, there are no credenda; for the Protestant believes that every- 
thing . . . he needs for life and death is contained in the one thing 
that he believes. There is already present a slight misemphasis 
(which bears in itself the seeds of a grave misunderstanding) if one 
affixes to faith, as Luther understood it, an accusative or direct 
object. It is primarily the dative or indirect object that belongs to 
the Protestant credere; this belief believes God, Deo, the God who 
reveals himself in Christ.” + 

It is of course beyond question—and herein lies a kind of trag- 
edy—that at times the very concern for an objectively correct pres- 
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ervation of the revealed truths can turn into an objectivity that ac- 
tually stands in the way of belief as a living encounter with the 
divine revealing person. The personal act of God’s revelation can 
actually be debased to a mere means of acquiring new objective 
knowledge. The new truths can so absorb the spiritual and theolog- 
ical efforts that the one who is trying to communicate himself by 
means of these truths can be overlooked in the process. We shall 
show later, however, that despite the dangers involved, content 
cannot be ignored if faith—precisely as Christian faith—is to re- 
main what it is and must be. Certainly, of course, it sounds nice 
and appealing to read what Hans Grass (Marburg) has written: 
“In the Protestant mind, the object of faith is not any teaching, 
doctrinal formulation of dogma, nor any reports that one must ac- 
cept as true.” * Yet closer investigation will reveal that Christian 
belief is not for the sake of dogmas or doctrinal formulae; it will 
also show that it cannot be achieved without such definite content. 

b. Moreover, our conception of belief, because of its emphasis 
on objectivity and content, finds itself thrust before the critical ap- 
praisal of modern man with his thirst for knowledge and his trust in 
science. Modern man tends to judge the belief of Christians by the 
processes with which he is familiar from his own personal experi- 
ence and which he presumes to be similar to those of belief. When 
students receive the contents of the sciences from their professors, 
something very different from belief is taking place, even though 
there is a great resemblance. In the academic process the whole 
emphasis is on the teaching and the content; the person of the 
‘teacher is entirely subordinate to the content taught. 

This comparison tempts one to make of Christian belief a thing 
or process like teaching. Accordingly, it produces serious difficul- 
ties for belief. For example, it leads one to demand and expect of 
faith (as its prime and proper qualities) univocity, clarity, insight, 
and comprehension. In Christian belief the area of the absolutely 
univocal and certain is very limited. Even after God’s revelation 
and the Church’s proclamation, this area is still known only analog- 
ically and inchoately, much being left to mere speculation; its mys- 
tery is never simply taken away. Thus Christian belief is easily 
made a victim of skepticism and agnosticism, if not outright re- 
jected by the modern man of science and the “scientific” style of 
life. 
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This problem has been complicated by the conduct of certain of 
the Church’s shepherds down through history, as they took stands 
that were decisively hostile to science and scholarly inquiry. Mod- 
ern man experiences his lordship over the world more in empirical 
research than in metaphysical speculation. And today’s man has 
learned the means for the technical transformation of the world. 
This “new” and “newest” modern man not only cultivates, but also 
celebrates his science and knowledge as a religion. Thus a hostile 
attitude on the part of Christian belief to science leads to an oppo- 
sition no less intense—its difference in form notwithstanding— 
than the religious wars of earlier centuries. 

The man who is committed to modern science and the scientific 
method has the impression that belief confronts him with the ne- 
cessity of giving up something he regards as holy and demanding of 
his service and commitment. Christian belief faces a dilemma, both 
horns of which awaken a hostile reaction in the man of science. 
Either we emphasize the personal character of belief in the God 
who is communicating himself—then the scientific man suspects a 
flight into the unreal, for he cannot overlook the fact that belief 
contains explicit statements of content and is not merely an un- 
structured surrender to the divine Thou. Or we confess that God’s 
revelation proposes real and objective content to our faith—and 
then the scientific man recalls how many bans and condemnations 
have been levied against the sciences and their practitioners in the 
name of faith. And he feels afraid of a schizophrenia of “know- 
thusly” and “believe-otherwise” which is unbearable for the same 
human subject. 

This burden cannot be relieved by pretending that it never ex- 
isted. Friedrich Dessauer has shown, using the condemnation of 
Galileo as example, the consequences of coercion in trying to de- 
fend the faith against science. He writes: 


Before the condemnation there was a large number of mathe- 
maticians, astronomers and natural scientists within the Church 
—laity, secular priests, monks—even in Italy. [There follows 
a listing several pages in length of such personages.] This 
clearly shows to what extent mathematics, astronomy and 
physics were practiced in the Church. . . . After the con- 
demnation this all changes. Natural science develops stormily, 
as if it wished to make up for lost centuries. . . . However, it 
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is other men who bring this about: English, French, Flemish, 
Dutch, Scandinavian, German—and nearly all non-Catholics. 
In the religious orders physics atrophies; it is driven out of the 
Church. The new world of mind and thought arises outside the 
Church and outside Catholic lands. With Galileo the natural 
scientist was frightened away and banned.? 


Lest one think that Dessauer the scientist is overstating his pro- 
fessional interest in the matter at the expense of the Catholic faith 
(which he also explicitly professes), listen to the words of one of 
today’s most important theologians, Karl Rahner: 


She [the Church] is often the one who, in questions of science, 
does not only proceed slowly and carefully—intent on preserv- 
ing the purity of the faith—but also often waits too long and 
who, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has sometimes 
been too quick to say “no” when she could have pronounced a 
“yes” earlier than she did, had it even been a nuanced “yes.” 
. . . According to every human estimation she has missed 
many a golden opportunity in the achievement of her task, or 
has wanted to seize it when the kairos for it was already past.‘ 


If Christian belief is really objective—that is, if it must have a de- 
termined and objective content—then it is clearly a problematic 
matter. 


B. Institutionalized Belief 


A second difficulty attaching to Christian belief is found in this: 
the life of faith is caught up in the Church as in an institution. In 
our “administrative world” the institution has become a force that 
supports everything. By the same token the institution evokes atti- 
tudes of reserve and suspicion on the part of those who are con- 
cerned with the dignity of the reality of the human person. Many 
have regarded the religious life as the single remaining area where 
the individual can still lead his own personal life. Hence institu- 
tionalization in this area can seem to be an added burden that 
makes belief unconvincing. 

In the viewpoint we considered above, the personalist character 
of belief appeared to be threatened in that an objective revelation 
seemed to take the place of the person of the revealing God. Here, 
in contrast, the danger seems to lie in the assumption of the believ- 
ing individual into the ecclesial society that has been established 
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for the sake of belief. That an institution can assume the individu- 
al’s belief-decision must seem to be a contradiction in itself. If it is 
anything at all, then certainly faith must be the free decision of the 
individual before God. In this matter modern man is touchy, at 
least in the fundamental assertion, if not always in the actual reali- 
zation. 

Above all others, the following three characteristics seem to con- 
stitute the contradiction between religious belief and the institu- 
tion: 

First of all, religious belief is viewed essentially as the act of the 
individual man in his own selfness. And the same goes for life that 
flows from this belief. At least in his faith, man, who is so plagued 
by public life, wishes to withdraw and to be alone with his God. In 
fact, God’s infinity makes it possible for God to be present for the 
individual as if there were no one else. The institutional Church is 
then seen at best as a pedagogical aid for those who have not yet 
come to such a personal and individual encounter with God. Ac- 
cordingly, its greatest ambition must be to make itself superfluous 
as soon as possible. 

Further, belief is understood to be a personal and free act of 
decision. And this is often understood as though such a decision 
had no pre-given norm and qualities, but were a completely crea- 
tive and almost capricious enterprise of the very core of the human 
person. 

And, finally, belief has the quality of interiority. Externalization 
seems to detract from its profundity, its necessary discreteness, and 
sincerity. Since this quality of interiority is often equated with pri- 
vacy, any non-private exercise of belief becomes problematical. 
And hence, too, faith in its fullness—that is, the public profession 
of faith or faith as expressed in creeds—is not without its difficul- 
ties. 

It is quite clear from such considerations that Christian belief is 
a problem. For these forenamed qualities are certainly proper to 
Christian faith. Christian belief is accomplished by the individual in 
a free decision arising from within. This, however, does not exclude 
a certain relation to institution. On the contrary, faith would be 
conceptualized incorrectly without it. 

Christian belief must always be seen as ecclesially orientated. In 
the Letter to the Romans, where the chief concern is the justifica- 
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tion of man through belief in the saving work of Jesus Christ, St. 
Paul makes the ecclesial nature of belief very clear and explicit. 
The prophet Joel is quoted from the Old Testament: “For, ‘every- 
one who calls on the name of the Lord will be saved’” (Joel 2:32; 
Rom 10:13). The presupposition for the invocation of the Lord is 
described as belief: “But they will not ask his help unless they 
believe in him.” 

According to St. Paul the prerequisite for this belief is the proc- 
lamation bound up with the mission of the Church. He continues: 
“And they will not believe in him unless they have heard of him, 
and they will not hear of him unless they get a preacher, and they 
will never have a preacher unless one is sent.” The Apostle’s con- 
clusion from this descendance of belief from hearing and of hearing 
from preaching and of preaching from mission is: “So faith comes 
from what is preached, and what is preached comes from the word 
of Christ” (Rom 10:14—-17). The word of Christ comes to men in 
belief because it has its home in the Church and is communicated 
to men through the preaching of those who are sent by the Church. 

And it is precisely this that many of our contemporaries find 
distasteful and cumbersome. A word from Christ spoken to them 
directly, a whisper from God presenting itself in the sentiment and 
experience of the heart—such would still have some chance of 
being accepted. But a revelation from God that is protected by the 
institutional Church and, so one fears, administered by men—this 
seems to rob belief of its spontaneity, individuality, and interiority. 
Especially in the Catholic understanding of belief this institutional 
quality seems to be exaggerated beyond all acceptability. Certain 
presumed understandings of the Catholic position of belief have 
produced some really exotic blooms. 

A non-Catholic church historian (Martin Schmidt of Mainz) re- 
cently described vicarious belief as the characteristic conceptuali- 
zation of belief in the Middle Ages, one that was overcome by the 
Reformation. A reputable journal,’ in an article on Cardinal Bea’s 
speech on freedom of conscience, interpreted this formula in such a 
manner that it appears as if Catholicism had preserved this concept 
of vicarious belief and “only in the preceding century laid the key- 
stone for it with the declaration of papal infallibilty.” Thus the 
Pope as vicarious believer. Thus the ecclesial magisterium as a 
higher authority that removes—from the simple at least—the bur- 
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den of belief in individual revealed truths, and believes in their 
place. Of course, were this true, very little would remain by way of 
individuality, spontaneity, and personal interiority in belief. Belief 
would have been institutionalized to the highest degree, but it 
would not be belief anymore—not even in the Catholic conception. 
For what we have cited above and what appears in many other 
publications is indeed a bugbear, but it is not Catholic theology. 

What has been said thus far must suffice, sketchy as it is, as a 
description of the problematic of Christian belief. In the second 
part we shall attempt to describe the mystery that is proper to 
Christian belief insofar as it is a gift of grace from God. 


II. FREED FOR THE OBEDIENCE 
OF BELIEF 


In belief the truth-seeking spirit of man encounters the self- 
communication of the revealing God. Yet the revealing God re- 
mains veiled in mystery even in his self-communication. Indeed, his 
self-communication would no longer be that of the infinite God if it 
caused his mysteries to cease being mysterious to man. On the 
other hand, neither would it be a communication if God did not 
present himself to the believer in some sort of localization and tan- 
gibility. This is the real problem of Christian belief. 

The realization of belief has probably been nowhere so preg- 
nantly described as by St. Paul with his idea of faith as obedience. 
This dual concept begins and ends his Letter to the Romans. He 
calls his apostleship “an apostolic mission to preach the obedience 
of faith’ (Rom 1:5). In this obedience the gospel is received and 
accepted, the gospel that is “now disclosed and through the pro- 
phetic writings is made known to all nations, according to the com- 
mand of the eternal God, to bring about the obedience of faith” 
(Rom 16:26). 


A. Belief as Obedience 


Thus, without eliminating the idea of an objective content, the 
process of belief is described as an entirely personal encounter of 
the listening human being with the self-communicating God. In the 
previously cited text from the tenth chapter of the Letter to the 
Romans Paul had already emphasized that belief comes from hear- 
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ing the proclamation. In fact, “hearing” became the plastic repre- 
sentation of what is known as Christian belief. One need think only 
of that person who has always been presented as the type of all 
believers in Christian tradition—namely, the Mother of the Lord in 
her fiat at the Incarnation. Medieval art was fond of presenting this 
event as if the Holy Spirit entered Mary by passage through her 
ear. 

At the beginning and end of the Letter to the Romans St. Paul 
gave this hearing an intensive form, which thereafter became for 
him the very characteristic of belief. Akouein (= hearing) became 
for him hypakoé (= obedience). Thus the objective, “thingly” 
taking-cognizance-of, which could take place in mere hearing, is 
transformed into a service in commitment to the person of the one 
speaking. His communication is made into a summons that one 
cannot merely register in the mind, but it is a summons that one 
must embrace with the willingness to allow oneself to be trans- 
formed. 

This belief is obedience because God does not reveal himself in 
order to enrich the knowledge of mankind. His purpose is rather to 
communicate himself to men as new life, thereby making his lord- 
ship over them effective along with the summons for a radically 
new formation of their lives. For the divinization of the human 
person through grace must manifest and effect itself in the deci- 
sions of men themselves. These decisions must be made in obedi- 
ence to the revealed word of God. The absence of this willingness 
to obey is in many cases the reason for the absence of the willing- 
ness to believe. This is the situation that has prompted such groans 
of despair in the Apostles as well as the prophets: “Lord, how 
many believed what we proclaimed?” (Rom 10:16; Is 53:1). Our 
Lord himself said: “Faithless and perverse generation! How much 
longer must I be with you? How much longer must I put up with 
you?” (Mt 17:17). 

This refusal to accept the practical demands of belief in the ar- 
rangement of one’s life often camouflages itself with epistemologi- 
cal problems and considerations that are supposed to make intel- 
lectual acceptance of the Christian message impossible, because the 
objective knowledge involved in this message contradicts the rules 
and conditions of human knowledge and experience. An honest ex- 
amination of conscience would often reveal that one is really balking 
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at the commitment which one senses to lie behind belief, and with- 
out which there is in fact no Christian belief. This disinclination 
hinders the very access to the act of belief, thus eliminating any 
sort of confrontation with the divine demands for the practical ref- 
ormation of one’s life. 

It is not, however, merely the willingness to follow the practical 
demands of belief that constitutes the obediential character of 
moral belief. Obedience is the very realization or accomplishment 
of belief itself. Belief is not the hearing of a divinely revealed truth 
in the same way as one hears and receives some doctrine or other 
in an auditorium. In the classroom the very act of hearing itself is 
the beginning of understanding and comprehending. And this un- 
derstanding is the ground and norm for the willingness to accept 
what is given from the lecture stand. The act of belief, on the con- 
trary, as the acceptance of something communicated, is itself in a 
very real sense obedience. It is not one’s own personal understand- 
ing, knowledge, and insight that form the motive for this act. The 
reason one believes is not found in a great appreciation of the con- 
tent, nor in the beauty of what is revealed, nor even in the grandeur 
of what has been communicated. The motive of the “yes” of belief 
is much more the authority of the revealing God, for whose word 
man remains open. It is an authority of witness, which as grace 
witnesses unthematically in the man willing to believe, and thereby 
in a certain sense actualizes here and now the objective and univer- 
sal revelation that took place earlier in individual men. 

Every apologetic must take note of this in its effort to justify 
belief. But by the same token this should afford a warning to any 
self-defense put forth by one standing on the perimeter or outside 
the pale of belief, awaiting a justification of faith that is univocal 
and irrefutable in its necessitation of belief. There is a rational jus- 
tification showing why one can and must believe, but it never co- 
erces belief, and it is never itself the motive for belief. For then 
belief would no longer be obedience to the self-revealing God. One 
who affirms the rational justification of belief (as theological apolo- 
getics performs this task) and sees its validity is already within 
the influence and light of the divine self-communication. He is no 
longer simply “outside,” but has already been disposed in his entire 
being to realize existentially the objective validity of the justifica- 
tion of belief. 
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It is not rational and reflective demonstration that gives the gen- 
uine motive for belief. Insofar as there is such a rational enterprise 
at all, it can accomplish only this: that one sees that he can and 
must open himself to belief. But it is not merely human rationality 
that brings the demonstration this far. Before belief, on the way to 
belief, and indeed well into belief man finds himself so caught up in 
so many entanglements and strictures that he is unable to accom- 
plish the act of belief existentially, no matter how compelling the 
rational proof might be. Man must first be freed for the obedience 
of faith. 


B. Made Free in Grace 


Many are of the opinion that one surrenders his freedom and 
gives himself over to obligation when he believes. They perhaps 
think that this is the sacrifice that inevitably qualifies religion. And 
they are willing to assume this obligation since they have seen that 
a life without obligation cannot be the ideal of truly human living. 
Correctly understood, he who has given himself to the obedience of 
faith has chosen a way to freedom—a freedom, however, that is 
not merely an absence of obligation. Whoever finds his way to be- 
lief finds it because he has been freed for it. We must now inquire 
as to the agent who frees man from his manifold entanglements, 
which St. Paul’s Letter to the Galatians describes in the following 
terms: “Before we came of age we were as good as slaves to the 
elemental principles of the world” (Gal 4:1). And the freedom 
with which we are concerned is for Paul a freedom for the obedi- 
ence of belief in which “Christ has set us free for freedom” (Gal 
pea HN 

At this point we arrive finally at that element in which Christian 
belief is made to be precisely Christian, and in which Christian 
faith is made at all possible. This is what Thomas Aquinas called 
the lumen fidei, the light of faith, and a modern French theologian 
the yeux de la foi, the eyes of faith. The point at hand is that faith 
is a matter of grace. In the act of faith the grace of God does not 
merely add a supernatural quality to a human decision that would 
have been possible regardless. The grace of faith is much more that 
divine initiative standing at the beginning of human belief—but not 
merely because God has informed his Chosen People of the Old 
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Testament and his Church in Christ of his own divine nature and 
his plan of salvation. 

This must, of course, have already happened before one can 
accept this revelation in faith. As he encounters the word of God 
revealed in history, however, the individual must constantly seek 
to actualize his faith: a decision to accept the self-disclosing God. 
And in this event it is always God who seizes the initiative. He 
communicates himself to man, without new objective verbal revela- 
tions, in the unthematic and efficacious way known to us as grace. 
All respect, of course, is to be accorded to the so-called motives 
of credibility. For the existential actualization of belief, however, 
they only then become efficacious when they penetrate the interior 
of man in the light of and under the influence of the self-communi- 
cation of God in grace. 

It is here that the true Christian believer often enough experi- 
ences difficulty—when he is asked for the reasons why he believes. 
He has his reasons and can indeed present them. He experiences 
these motives as thoroughly sufficient and valid. And they are. Liv- 
ing in faith, however, he seldom finds it necessary to reflect on 
these motives. Hence, when he is asked about these motives he 
must first ask who it is who is inquiring. If it is a fellow believer, 
then they will both together, in the light of the grace of faith, make 
a sort of investigation of the motives of belief, almost as an after- 
thought. The objective validity of these motives is already at work 
in them existentially. If, however, the discussion is with someone 
who is still (or again) outside the self-communication—we would 
say, the self-witnessing—of God in grace, then the motives of cred- 
ibility will not be able to find their way into the core of this person 
with their objective truth and validity. 

One can be freed for the obedience of belief only by the interven- 
tion of God himself. To be so freed means to be freed from the 
entanglements of an absolutized world, from the unfreedom of a 
completely enveloping caprice, from the habits of a confining mi- 
lieu, from the leveling tendencies of public opinion, and from all 
the other unfreedoms that might exist. But it is also clear that the 
real and genuine form that the realization of belief takes is prayer. I 
do not mean only the prayer of petition for the grace of faith, but 
prayer that takes the form of conversation with God. For the life of 
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faith is not a listing or enumerating of certain things, but a listening 
to the self-disclosing God. To this self-communication of God there 
must correspond, of course, the equally personal self-communica- 
tion of man. Communication takes place by word. And the word 
spoken to God is prayer. 


III. SERVICE IN THE ACTUALIZATION 
OF BELIEF 


In conclusion let us look again briefly at the difficulties attaching 
to belief by reasons of its “contentness” and its institutionalization. 


A. Communication of Content 


When and where human persons meet each other a communica- 
tion is made, accepted, and returned. There are, consequently, two 
factors to be considered. There is an objective, “thingly” communi- 
cation in which the one tells the other what he is to learn and eval- 
uate. It is in this objective communication that the personal en- 
counter is experienced. One of these factors is at the service of the 
other. The important question for belief and for the significance of 
the objective content is the following: Is the personal encounter at 
the service of the transmission of objective knowledge or does the 
communication of objective knowledge mediate the personal en- 
counter? 

When an expert is asked for his judgment and opinion, a meeting 
of two people takes place. The real concern here, however, is the 
objective knowledge to be exchanged in regard to some problem or 
other. The personal encounter clearly stands at the service of this 
exchange of knowledge. It is different in regard to Christian belief. 
There is no doubt, of course, that new knowledge is also gained in 
belief, from God’s revelation. However, the personal encounter be- 
tween the revealing God and the believing man is not there to help 
in the acquisition of new knowledge. 

Our Lord does not mean that the living encounter between God 
and man has as its purpose the enrichment of human knowledge 
when he says in the Gospel of St. John: “And eternal life is this: to 
know you, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom you have 
sent” (Jn 17:3). It is rather that God tells man about himself and 
his Incarnate Son, so that in this communication of God and in the 
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belief of man, that living encounter can take place which works to 
man’s salvation. The objective contents, the credenda, are uncondi- 
tionally necessary for belief. Still, they are not the real goal and 
purpose of belief. In the communicated and believed content, God 
and man meet each other in the way proper to each. The way 
proper to man is that he should receive God in that he receives a 
statement about God. The way proper to God is that in this per- 
sonal encounter he should enter the very core of man’s person, 
sanctifying him. 

The significance of the content, of the accusative objects, has its 
limits. Precisely because the personal encounter with God is central 
in revelation and belief, the theological enterprise of the Church 
has not been able even to this day to determine univocally the exact 
content of many things in revelation. The encounter with the re- 
vealing God actually takes place to a great extent in the study of 
what he has revealed, in the effort to clarify it, in the search for the 
prime meaning of divine revelation. 

From this it is clear that any and all hostility toward science can 
be transformed into the patience that brothers should have with 
one another. An apparently contradictory statement of science will 
call for an investigation to determine whether the matter at hand 
really belongs to the deposit of faith. Of course, a reciprocal atti- 
tude on the part of science must also be forthcoming. 


B. The Institution as Sign of the Encounter with God 


The other element developed above, the institution of the 
Church, in which belief seems to be made impersonal because it is 
organized within a social entity, must also be correctly understood. 
The institution of the Church in the service of belief is not for the 
sake of the social apparatus, nor for the organization, nor for the 
office (in this case called the magisterial office). The relations are 
quite different. 

Who is actually addressed by God’s revelation? Not the individ- 
ual person as such. The image of God’s bride and life-companion is 
not to be applied primarily to individual men in their relation to 
God. The immediate recipient of God’s revelation and his lifelong 
companion is the People of God in the Old Testament, the Church 
in the New Testament. The individual receives divine revelation 
insofar as he is a member of the Church. Initiated into the Church, 
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he receives faith in that which God has revealed, and he is initiated 
into that life-ground from which faith can spring. 

The Church as institution and structure is the sign that the 
Church does not originate from an arbitrary and self-willed congre- 
gation of men, as if all those individuals who as such had been 
spoken to by God had subsequently formed themselves into a 
union called Church. No, the Church is institution because it is 
from above. It is the recipient, established by Jesus, of the word of 
God spoken to it. It is the recipient of the loving word of God’s 
revelation, which is directed to it as the “bride of God,” whose 
children, individual men and women, then experience this revela- 
tion as “children” of this bride. The Church does not exist because 
men believe and associate with one another as believers. Rather, 
because there is such a thing as the structured Church founded by 
Christ, men know where they can encounter the God who reveals 
himself in Jesus Christ. Only that man is a true believer who ac- 
cepts this Church of Jesus Christ and is willing to accept in it and 
through its preaching that which God has revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ. 
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However necessary they may be, tenets of belief, as Semmelroth 
has concluded, are given only to serve and mediate one’s personal 
encounter with God. In the following selection Hans Urs von Bal- 
thasar advances the discussion by proposing a single object of be- 
lief from which the individual mysteries of Christian doctrine 
(“dogmatics”’) derive, and must derive. Characteristically, Von 
Balthasar finds the unity of Christian dogma, this single “that” of 
our belief, in the cross, and indeed his discussion is peppered with 
barbs directed at certain Continental trends that would dilute or 
explain away this central event of Christianity. In a tightly struc- 
tured essay (which forms a central chapter of a larger work), he 
charts the interrelations between the cross, faith, justification, and 
“dogmatics.” In discerning (believing) the “sign” of Christ— 
namely, that Christ crucified is Absolute Love—man is drawn into 
the openness that makes him capable of love. Man’s response in 
love attains its appropriate fullness (and thus his sanctification) 
only in the mediation of God’s voluminous love effected in Christ 
and continued in the Church. Because the horizon of God’s love, 
however, always remains above and beyond us in this life, it re- 
mains a goal to be achieved. And for this same reason, truth, which 
is this very love, remains the incomprehensible reality to which we 
seek to surrender ourselves through the mysteries of dogmatics. 
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ONLY LOVE IS BELIEVABLE 


The Singleness of Faith's Object 


WE CAN UNDERSTAND the “sign” of Christ only if we understand 
his human surrender in love unto death as the epiphany of absolute 
love. It is precisely this relation of Christ’s love to absolute love 
that forbids any exaltation of Christ’s humanity to the superhuman 
level of heroes and demigods, for this can only obscure the love 
becoming visible in Christ. Such was the tendency of Arianism and 
Gnosticism and even today remains the trend of a well-meaning but 
unenlightened Christology. 

Christ is, indeed, more powerful than other men, possessing ex- 
ceptional knowledge, will power, and other psychical and parapsy- 
chical faculties, which would perhaps explain his miracles. But that 
is not what draws our attention to him. What strikes us, rather, is 
his desire to be so “service-disposed and humble of heart” (Mt 
11:29), and thereby so “completely emptied-out in the Spirit” (Mt 
5:3), that absolute love can shine forth through his human love, 
can make itself present in his loving disposition. He desires this so 
much that, in the last analysis, only absolute love could condition 
such a loving disposition, only absolute love could conceive of it 
and effect it. 

Christ empties himself to make room for God, not out of mo- 
tives of self-glorification, but out of obedience to the Father, who is 
“sreater” than he. At the Father’s commission he allows the sin of 
the world to enter into this same room wherein God resides—-and 
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this from a love so intense it bears God within itself; the “Lamb of 
God takes upon himself the guilt of the world,” and consequently 
my sin as well (Jn 1:29). 

This dogma of the vicarious bearing of guilt makes it immedi- 
ately clear whether a particular theological approach is truly Chris- 
tocentric (theo-centric) or merely anthropocentric. For without 
this dogma everything can still be explained in terms of human 
knowledge as the possibility of man himself. This holds true no 
matter how much provision is made for historical mediation. 

The inability to resolve this dogma in a gnostic manner (and this 
is the real stumbling block) is the signal that warns of the begin- 
ning of real faith. For the real divine love begins and culminates 
precisely in this act of Christ: love that is unsurpassable and 
inscrutable, but by the same token unmistakably evident as love. In 
the end it is only this act of love that can be believed absolutely; for 
it alone, if it is being done, is absolute love: it is love as the Abso- 
lute, as the incomprehensible quintessence of the wholly-other 
God. “We have believed the love that God has for us” (1 Jn 
4:16). 

If this is true, then “my present life in the flesh is a life in faith in 
the Son of God, who has loved me and has offered himself up for 
me” (Gal 2:20). Faith here denotes fundamentally a response to 
the love that has been offered up for me. It is a response that neces- 
sarily always comes too late, because the act of God in Christ’s 
taking away my sin has preceded it. Before a response was at all 
possible, before it was even considered, God acted in pure gratui- 
tousness. And that is ultimately the proof of pure and absolute 
love. “God proves his love for us in that Christ has died for us 
while we were still sinners. . . . While we were still enemies we 
were reconciled to God by the death of his son” (Rom 5:8, 10). 

How can an enemy be reconciled so long as he is still an enemy? 
For God it is obviously possible; for us it is unthinkable. So Paul 
concludes that since we have already been justified by the death of 
Christ, which reconciles us and makes us friends, it is even more 
certain that we will enjoy peace with God by the life of Christ 
(Rom 5:9f). 

From this it is evident that faith addresses itself primarily to 
God’s incommensurable love, to the love that precedes and sur- 
passes our response. This is the only fact, the only “that” (Martin 
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Buber) which a Christian professes in his creed. There can be be- 
lief only in love, and nothing but love may command my belief. 
This is the achievement, the “work” of faith—to recognize the ab- 
solute and unsurpassable priority of love in faith. Faith is, first of 
all, the belief that there is absolute love. Beyond that the believer 
need posit nothing else. He believes contrary to experience (cre- 
dere contra fidem as well as sperare contra spem), contrary to all 
“rational” concepts of God, by which man might be able to fathom 
impassibility or at best all-perfect goodness, but could never con- 
ceive of this unthinkable absurdity. That must be the first thing 
that strikes a non-Christian about the faith of Christians. They 
obviously venture to believe much too much. 

It is all too good to be true. The Mystery of being, revealed as 
absolute love, descends to his creatures to wash their feet and in- 
deed their very souls. This lover heaps upon himself the sordidness 
of our guilt; he absorbs the blows of accusation, the spittle of hatred 
against God; he takes to himself all unbelief that scornfully ob- 
scures again what he has brought to light; and he suffers the con- 
tempt that finally nailed this inconceivable act of condescending to 
the cross. All this he did in order to free his creatures from guilt 
before himself and before the whole world. 

This simply presumes too much of goodness. Nothing in the 
world justifies such a metaphysics, certainly not the isolated sign 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” which is so weakly verified historically and is 
‘so difficult to interpret. To build such an extravagant structure upon 
such a fragile foundation is to transgress all limits of reason. Would 
it not be better to align ourselves with Martin Buber and his affable 
and ecumenical interpretation of the Old Testament and its “open” 
undogmatic faith? Here one can speak theologically and anthropo- 
logically without distinguishing, and this “open faith” would coin- 
cide with Jasper’s “open reason.” Then it remains a question of 
“wisdom,” and we have once again evaded the cross, the absolute 
sign of contradiction. 

From the love in which he believes, because he has understood 
its sign, man is led into the openness that makes him capable of 
loving. The Prodigal Son could never have begun his journey home 
had he not believed in the steadfast love of his father—although 
the extent and intensity of the love with which his father received 
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him could never have been the object of his wildest dreams. The 
important thing is that the sinner has heard about a love that could 
be meant for him, that is in fact meant for him. It is not up to man 
to change the mind of God, for God has always seen man, the non- 
loving sinner, as his beloved child, and has judged him solely in 
view of this love. 

Nobody is going to resolve this mystery in arid concepts: Why is 
it that God no longer sees guilt in me but in the beloved Son who 
bears it? Who can conceive how God, in seeing my guilt trans- 
formed into a suffering love, loves me because I am the one who is. 
so painfully loved by his Son? What God, the lover, sees us to be, is 
what we are—and for him this is the absolute and inexorable 
measure of truth. For this reason one cannot speak about a justifi- 
cation that is “only forensic.” We can, however, concur with this 
theory to this extent: that we are made by virtue of the prevenient, 
creative love of God to become that which God sees us to be in 
view of Christ. 

One can attempt to analyze on a psychological or “theological” 
level the infinitely mysterious process of how our being-represented 
in Christ becomes Christ’s being-represented in us, or how his love 
for the Father and for us becomes our response to him in grace. 
But these attempts will serve to highlight only partial aspects of 
what has actually taken place. 

The more deeply the rays of God’s justifying love penetrate into 
our very being as sanctification, the more unconditionally is our 
freedom invigorated and summoned toward love. In a kind of 
“spontaneous generation” a response of love is evoked, a response 
that remains a primitive stammer in us but acquires its proper full- 
ness and appropriateness in the mediation of Christ’s voluminous. 
love (and, on our part, in our unconditional faith in him). For in 
the Son there is a perfect correlation of divine and human love. 
Christ bestows this corrrelation on the Church as a completely ful- 
filled measure, so that she can bear him, the Son, and his brothers 
as offspring (Rev 12:13-17). We have been incorporated into this 
“measure of fullness,” and to that extent we are transcended and 
supplemented in our deficiency, and we can grow through Christian 
living toward that which we are privileged to be in the loving glance 
of God by virtue of his grace. 
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This horizon of God’s freely given love always lies above us and 
before us, leaving a gap that cannot be closed in the present life. 
This gap, however, is the reason and justification for the “dog- 
matic” side of faith. Love, which is truth, always remains a goal to 
be achieved. We strive for it not as an unreal ideal, but as the 
reality itself, already completed in Christ and in the Church, the 
immaculate bride. We seek the reality that has given us the power 
to seek in the first place. If all this is correct, then our surrender in 
faith to an ever-greater love is necessarily a surrender in faith to 
love’s ever-greater truth. We cannot “look into” this truth gnosti- 
cally with our own reasoning power precisely for the reason that 
this truth is pure love, which in being encountered and received 
remains a pure, incomprehensible wonder to us. 

The individual mysteries “presented for our belief” are nothing 
other than the conditions for the possibility of the love perceived in 
Christ: The Father (as the Personal-Other) is the one who sends, 
who sees to it that the character of kenotic obedience in his Son’s 
love never fades away. The Spirit is the one breathed forth to mani- 
fest the love of the Trinity beyond the Logos. He reveals the free- 
dom and fruitfulness of this love, as well as its communicated inner 
life. His purpose is to show us this love as an end unto itself, wit- 
nessing and glorifying itself. The identity of nature in the three per- 
sons of the Godhead, which is the ultimate guarantee of its name, 
Absolute Love, removes love completely from the grasp of observ- 
ing reason'—to the joy of those believing in love. This identity in 
the Godhead “empowers those in whose hearts Christ dwells . . . , 
being rooted and grounded in love, . . . to understand that the 
love of Christ flourishes boundlessly beyond all understanding” 
(Eph 3:17-19). 


NOTE 


1. Dogmatics, by which the loving self-emptying (kenosis) of God 
is expressed as word or “Logos,” is possible and necessary for the 
teaching mission of the Church as well as for her meditative reflection, 
provided that the mystery of love remains the center to which dog- 
matics with all its conceptualization returns. The Spirit of sanctity and 
love is also the Spirit of wisdom and knowledge of love, yet it is one 
and the same Spirit. “Truth and love are inseparable wings. For truth 
cannot soar without love, and love cannot hover without truth.”— 
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Ephrem, Hymnen de Fide, ed. E. Beck, in CSCO 155 (Scriptores Syri 
74), pp. 59f. Trans. from the German of E. Beck. 
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As early as the Hippolytan form of the Apostles’ Creed, as 
reflected in its Latin rendition (see DS 10), Christian conscious- 
ness distinguished between belief in God (Credo in Deum) and 
belief in the Church (Credo ecclesiam). This distinction, lost sight 
of in modern language renditions, attests that the end of our belief 
can be only a person, can be only God. The Church, on the con- 
trary, is merely an object of our belief, never its end (never Credo 
in ecclesiam). Only God, as a person, can command our belief, and 
we believe in the Church only because we believe into God. It is with 
this understanding that Karl Rahner, in the following contribution, 
discusses the Church’s role in forming the tenets of belief. Though 
one’s belief is always directed toward God, to accept the Church as 
an object of belief (Credo ecclesiam) is to accept it as the abiding 
milieu of faith. Prefacing his discussion with a few remarks (remi- 
niscent of Horer des Wortes) on the nature of the Word of salvation 
and man’s relation to it, Rahner treats successively the attitude of 
belief, the milieu of belief, and the articulation of belief. By his own 
admission, he can only touch upon such themes as infallibility and 
the development of dogma; yet he does give them perspective by set- 
ting them within the context of the Spirit, the Word, the Church, 
and the believer. 


I a ad 
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CREDO ECCLESIAM 


The Role of the Church in the 
Articulation of Belief 


THE IDEA OF DOGMAS and the proclamation of doctrine through a 
teaching authority is still—as always—a scandal. Let’s simply 
admit it: Much of the language used in our Church’s “magisterial 
decrees” is, upon first hearing, very foreign and strange to us. Any 
words that would want to be more than expressions of one’s own 
immediate, vital experience strike the men of our age, after all, as 
somewhat odd and distressing. We grasp them only with a certain 
difficulty, a certain agonizing overtaxing of our energies. We are 
told about persons of the past, about “heaven,” “resurrection,” 
“original sin” and so many similar things. Do we not get the im- 
pression that the whole matter is much like being lectured in matrix 
computation or in the metaphysics of being when one is dead tired 
and thoroughly sapped of his energies? 

We hear, and we know what the words are supposed to mean. 
We have the impression that we know as well as the speaker what 
he has in mind; yet we don’t understand. Perhaps we are even con- 
scious within the intense darkness and bitter solitude of our inner- 
most being that we know even more than the one who is droning on 
and on before us. We feel sure that he does not understand what he 
is saying, that he does not seem to realize that one simply cannot 
speak in such a way, or at least can no longer speak in such a way, 
in our day and age. And the effort that such talk demands of us 
appears to be too great and ridiculously superfluous besides. 
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Here is where patience is needed. Not everything can be made 
clear and understandable all at once. 

We should like in this article to bring to attention only those 
aspects of the act of belief that the Catholic takes for granted. In 
view of the present situation in the Church, such a reflection will 
perhaps be useful even for those who are already aware of what we 
shall have to say—or should be aware of it. And for one who is not 
disposed to take for granted the substance of our remarks these 
pages can be a quiet test of his own convictions. Such a person 
must remember that there is still much to be said elsewhere—con- 
cerning the sinfulness of the Church, the limits of the Church, and 
similar matters.? 

We of the modern era are not men without belief. No, the earlier 
unbelief that we know to have been current in the age of our fa- 
thers and grandfathers—this unbelief we are no longer capable of 
maintaining, even if we should want. This type of unbelief is prac- 
ticed only by men who are behind the times. (And of course there 
may be many such men.) It was too bold and too brazen—that 
unbelief; and it knew too much. Our spirit is troubled by too many 
dark moments that we cannot pass off as so many fancies or delu- 
sions soon to be resolved by the light of our intellect, and our heart 
has experienced too much anguish in these encounters with incom- 
prehensibility for us to think that we cannot believe because we 
know too much. 

But this is precisely what constitutes our problem: we are, one 
might say, sensitive not only to too little light from faith, but also to 
too much light from faith. In our era it is not because we have all 
the answers without faith that faith is problematic; rather, we find 
faith hard because it seems to explain more than we care to toler- 
ate. A dogma—for example, the corporeal assumption of Mary 
into heaven—appears to say almost too much. It seems to know 
quite cheerfully and clearly what “body” is and what “resurrection 
of the body” is, what “now” and what “heaven” is. Our faith, on 
the other hand—this bitter, difficult, yet tenacious and stubborn 
belief without pretense or affected exuberance—is a constant Lord- 
help-my-unbelief. It is enacted with the last strength of our heart, 
and yet it is itself the ultimate strength for our heart. 

For this reason our faith is not in constant search of novelty. It 
calls out to God and finds him on the cross of Christ, who was 
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tormented by us unto death. It reaches out for sacrament, for it 
seeks to encounter the word of grace precisely in the situation in 
which we find ourselves—on earth, living in an earthly age. Our 
faith knows that it must be a faith within the Church and that it 
implies Scripture and the Word that has been sent; for the mono- 
logue we carry on with ourselves, a rumination feeding only upon 
itself, would long ago have driven us to despair, had this despair 
not been transformed by God’s grace into a readiness to hear 
within the Church the Word that was authorized and sent by God. 

If it be our desire, then, to hear precisely within our earthly age 
and in human language this message upon which we build our life 
and our death, this message which for us is absolute and decisive in 
our life, then it will have to be a message of a certain sort. It cannot 
on the one hand be simply handed over to our fancy, but must 
stand before us as an authoritative Word, a Word that will not bow 
down before us; otherwise it would be no Word at all, and the 
individual would be left in his isolation. On the other hand, it must 
be more than a list of abstract truths of the transcendental sort— 
i.e., universal statements so general and vague (however important 
they may be) that even when one denies them they reassert 
themselves and thereby their operative, “metaphysical” authority. 
To reduce the Word to a list of such truths would succeed only in 
giving man a purely “metaphysical” word to which to relate, a 
word which could make no claim on the concrete reality of his 
personal being, which he lives and for which he is answerable. 

This authoritative and concrete Word that we seek, this Word 
that would encounter us in form of an obligation, is given to us in 
the Word of the Church. For the Church is at work, actively ap- 
proaching us and addressing us, whether we choose to hear or not. 
And when we hear, when we are hearers of the Word of God an- 
nounced in the mouth of the Church, then we are believers. 

What the Church says is our light and our strength. She pro- 
claims the love of the living God in spite of all gloom, the Word of 
forgiveness in spite of the experience of our sinfulness, the Word of 
the Holy Spirit poured out in our hearts despite our hearts’ encoun- 
ters with weariness, helplessness, and emptiness. In short, she an- 
nounces the Word of Jesus Christ, Son of God and true man, who 
was crucified and taken up into God’s eternal life, Surveyor of 
human destiny, Presence of God in the world, Source of salvation 
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and peace, Lord of those who entrust their belief to him and confi- 
dently know their destiny to be hidden in him, Head of those who, 
having been called and saved, form with him that single community 
of truth, love, and mercy which we call the Church, and which— 
like him—is visible in institutional and transmitted office, in writ- 
ten and proclaimed Word and in visible and tangible sacrament. 

But what if this Church should confront us with a message that 
is new (in some way at least), unwonted, “hard” (Jn 6:60), and 
strange? 

Let us set slowly about our task. It is not our purpose here to 
reflect on the content of such a message. We want only to inquire 
after the attitude one must have in order to even hear such a mes- 
sage correctly. 


I. THE ATTITUDE OF BELIEF 


Undoubtedly there are times when one fails to perceive a thing 
simply because—due to laziness or arrogance—he will not listen. 
Or it can happen that one misunderstands a thing because he uses 
the slightest difficulty in understanding it as an occasion for impa- 
tience and precipitate rebellion. Every new insight or bit of knowl- 
edge seeks to change the knower. But it is only with reluctance that 
we allow ourselves to be changed, especially when the change is in 
any way painful. We seek to remain always as we are (regardless of 
the suffering we may have to endure in the condition in which we 
find ourselves). New things are always foreign and terrifying. We 
should like the “new” insights always to confirm us in the way in 
which we have always been. We should like to say, “That’s the way 
I always thought it was. I agree with that” (agree with it because it 
agrees with me—but this qualification we never seem to add). 

Truths that are real truths, however—when they invade and 
penetrate into us anew—-startle us and jar us, indeed threaten us, 
change us, force us into regions of the spirit where we cannot mis- 
take the insight for the wonted and the ordinary, regions in which 
we no longer feel at home, in which the colors of reality are not yet 
dull and matted, where that which is most shattering and most pre- 
carious has not yet become, for us, routine. 

What an event it must be when a truth of God suddenly assails 
us! But what is to be our attitude and our bearing, if we are not to 
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miscontrue this truth from the very start? If we are sinful men (do 
we admit that or not?), if we have always the uncanny inclination 
to suppress God’s truth (Rom 1:18), if we are always tempted to 
make of the great truth of God a small “truth” of man, then it is 
quite understandable that, when the Word of God confronts us, we 
should always at first be dazzled by its brilliance, confused, and 
disturbed that it is not suited to us; we should expect from the very 
start that we will be nettled and provoked by the “hardness” of its 
words. 

We shall always be tempted to think God’s Word improbable 
and complicated (despite the divine simplicity of its infinite full- 
ness). We shall always be inclined to see this Word as inappropri- 
ate to God and thus explain it away as a lie and an error. And of 
course it never really is appropriate to the God we have con- 
structed for ourselves, that portion of God with which we have 
satisfied ourselves. We can expect from the outset that we will al- 
ways find sufficient reason to take scandal at the slave’s form in 
which the Word comes to us. It will always appear so hopelessly 
insane, “primitive,” so utterly non-sublime and un-wise, that it will 
seem to the world, which we ourselves are, as folly and oppro- 
brium. 

Especially when it comes to us “new.” We have heard the old 
message so often that it sounds ordinary to us. We need only half- 
listen to it now and its scandal is cushioned by familiarity (much 
like the way in which we have so accustomed ourselves to our sins 
and our gradual dying that even the most shocking things strike us 
as being quite “natural”). The Incarnation of God, the cross on 
which God—forsaken by God—foundered, this may impress us 
much like a long-familiar piece of furniture in our own household; 
no longer do we look upon it astonished or enraptured. It is simply 
there. It’s all right; let’s just let it be. 

But when a Word of God that is new and unfamiliar strikes the 
ear of our treacherous heart, our wickedness is aroused and we fly 
into a passion. No longer can the tactic of “not listening” be em- 
ployed. That merely silent war, that cold war against God’s truth 
can no longer be continued. Man’s opposition and aversion to 
God’s truth becomes audible. A thousand reasons will occur to us. 
That the truth is new will be the first. That we already have enough 
to believe without it, the second. That the truth’s heralds are suspi- 
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ciously pious sheep or ardent zealots, the third. That the matter is 
unimportant, the fourth. And on and on they run: candid and hon- 
est reasons, reasons that are not always false in themselves. It is 
just that they are no reasons against God’s truth, but mere human 
cries of protest that the Word of God should bear the characteris- 
tics and form of a slave, that the Word of God should have as- 
sumed the flesh of man in this form, and will continue to assume it 
anew. 

We need not be particularly ashamed at this scandal that the 
sinful, earthly man in us takes at God’s truth. The phenomenon is 
predictable from the start. If God’s truth would enter us all too 
easily (as is the case with some of our “pious” brothers), this 
would rather be a sign that something is amiss, that we have so 
basically misunderstood the truth that it has ceased to be itself. 

God’s truth is never a poetic assuagement or a pious children’s 
phantasy. But even though it is not such, it can be misunderstood 
in this way. And when it is so misunderstood, emptied of its sub- 
stance, and made into a sentimental trinket of sorts, so that it en- 
ters with ease the heart of a “pious soul,” this is no sign that a 
particularly strong faith is here at work or that God’s light is shin- 
ing especially bright. We have no need to envy the “enthusiasts.” If 
God is working in them a miracle of grace, and the new insight is 
brought to birth without travail, God be praised! But God can also 
effect the grace of belief in a stormy spirit and rebellious heart. 
And it usually happens that he accomplishes his greatest wonders 
in this fashion. 

As we have said, we must come to grips with the fact that the 
truth of God “does not suit” us (even though it is in fact God’s 
truth )—does not suit us because, not having altered ourselves, we 
are not suited to it. We must guard ourselves against ourselves. The 
humility of a receptive spirit, a readiness to change, courage to 
bear the pain of a new insight, prayer for light from above—these 
are indispensable. We need not be alarmed if a new proclamation 
at first angers us; but we must be concerned that this scandal re- 
dound to our salvation. And this the message accomplishes if it 
stirs us up and goads us on to listen in patience, to bear the distress 
of the new teaching (however difficult this may be for us “old” 
men!), and to pray for light, for earnestness and for the openness 
that is due to even a possible communication of God. 
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Il. THE MILIEU OF BELIEF 


We have tried to present briefly and inchoately a few ideas re- 
garding the interior attitude with which Christian faith must begin. 
We must now say something concerning the external, objective mi- 
lieu of faith—the milieu necessary if our total endeavor is to be 
properly realized. 

This milieu is the Church, the Church of our belief. It is strange 

. we feel ourselves to be faithful children of the Church, be- 
lievers who receive the Word of God from the mouth of the Church 
as God’s truth and the Good News of our salvation. We sense our- 
selves to be such, and indeed we are such. And yet, when, new and 
unexpected, a truth is proclaimed to us by this Church—we need 
not think only of the teaching on the assumption of the Virgin; 
there are a sufficient number of other examples—we are shocked 
and dumbfounded, we are roused from the slumber of familiarity 
we had mistaken for the peaceful security of genuine belief, and we 
come to realize that we were not so clearly and simply living in the 
milieu of faith of our holy Church as we might have complacently 
thought. 

All of a sudden we realize that the older truths were welcomed in 
us because they were our truths, our wonts and habits, and not 
because they were those of the Church. Nevertheless, we must re- 
gain our composure and, disregarding for the moment what we 
have heard newly proclaimed, ask ourselves: Where do I stand, 
where should I stand in order to correctly hear, obey, and believe? 
And we shall answer: Within the faith of the Church. And what 
does that mean? What do we mean when we profess with our heart 
and our lips, as we have so often from our very youth: I believe in 
the holy, catholic Church? 

The Church is an object of our belief. At the same time, how- 
ever, and in a mysterious manner, she is the milieu of our faith, the 
only milieu in which there is at all possible what one might call a 
fully catholic faith. Both of these aspects of our faith condition one 
another mutually, and from case to case one should inquire as to 
which of these two actually constitutes the starting point of the 
individual’s concrete act of faith: Whether, being first of all a be- 
liever within the Church, the remaining objects of his faith are pro- 
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posed to him within this milieu, or whether he first of all reaches 
Christ and his Word, and from this vantage accepts in faith the 
Church as Christ’s establishment. In any event, wherever the act of 
faith is found with its proper catholic fullness and inner firmness, 
both these elements are present: with Christ as our perspective, the 
Church will be so conceived in faith that she becomes simultane- 
ously the direct, normative medium of our belief as a whole.” 

As Christians we believe the word of the Incarnate Word of the 
Father; we live and we die on the basis of his message. With mind 
and heart and with all our powers we build our life and our death 
upon the belief that there is no other name in heaven or on earth in 
which we can be saved, except that of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was crucified and is risen. Christ, however, is likewise the Head, 
the Cornerstone and Founder of the tangible and yet so mysterious 
reality that we call the Church. Just as with her Lord and Head, 
this Church is extended through all dimensions of reality. 

To her belongs the Spirit that her Master poured out over all 
flesh, for in dying he was going to the Father that he might come in 
the Spirit of the Father, who is his Spirit as well. To her belongs the 
Incarnate Son himself with the flesh he assumed from the Virgin 
Mary, for he became a son of Adam, a son of our race, that he who 
sanctifies and those who are sanctified might be of one stock, and 
that he might make those holy who are his brothers in the flesh; for 
indeed his mercy has made them to be his brothers. And this com- 
munity of Lord and brothers, the Church, is comprised of those 
whom Christ sent into the whole world to announce his Word, that 
through their proclamation there might be made present to the 
spirit of man that which happened in the depths of reality (whether 
we realize it or not) through the incarnation, death, and resurrec- 
tion of the Son, and that this might be received in obedience and 
faith into the core of man’s being—that core where he is free to be 
the man he wants to be and should be. 

This divine reality of the Spirit, grace, truth, mercy, and love of 
God is, for all its hiddenness, the most real thing in the world. It is 
established by God and through Christ, through his body, through 
his Word, through his commission, through his transmitted office, 
through his visible and corporeal sacraments in their concrete, tan- 
gible here-and-now. Like the body in its relation to the spirit, this 
sacramental here-and-now makes tangible the divine reality, renders 
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it clearly present in time and space, yet simultaneously conceals it 
in the paltriness of a slave’s form. As a result the believer does 
indeed encounter God’s grace in this form; yet at the same time it is 
only to a believer that this form is discernible as an efficacious 
instance of grace. Accordingly, the Church is (in likeness to 
Christ) both God’s eternal and everlasting mercy as well as a tem- 
poral and spatial body, both (again as in Christ) unfused and un- 
separated. 

This grace-bearing and yet historically tangible milieu of the 
Church is the extension and fullness of faith; only in such expan- 
siveness is something like a catholic faith at all possible. 


A. Bearer of the Message of Faith 


The Church is, however, in various ways the milieu of our faith. 
She is, first of all, the bearer of the message of faith. Through the 
Apostles sent by Christ she has received in trusteeship the Word of 
the Lord, and she transmits this Word faithfully to every age. The 
Word will never be passed on simply through literature (not even 
through Holy Scripture), for Scripture itself is not an independent 
and self-subsisting entity, but rather the book of the Church’s recol- 
lection of her own experience, which is in fact really understood 
only by her who wrote it down with the assistance of her Holy 
Spirit—namely, by the first Church. The historical Word of God, 
proclaimed once and for all in Christ and his Apostles, is not un- 
guided in its movement through the centuries, swept on, so to 
speak, in the stream of profane history; the Word is responsibly 
transmitted by guardians who have their authority from the Apos- 
tles. In its coursing through the centuries the Word is announced, 
interpreted, and preserved by the Church; it is administered 
through her office, which rests on the bishops and on their tangible 
centrum—a centrum that gives them cohesion and unity and is ca- 
pable of personal action—the bishop of Rome. 

The Church is the milieu of faith, for in exercising her office of 
faithful teaching, which was authorized by Christ and is thus bind- 
ing in conscience to us who are hearers of the Word, she gives 
witness to the message of Christ, in this way rendering it for the 
first time clearly audible to us. That we hear this Word is not the 
fruit of our own efforts to reclaim it, as though it were lost and 
adrift in history and in need of our rescue; we hear this Word be- 
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cause it reaches us through its own strength, borne by those who 
can claim from Christ a mission in obligation and authority, in an 
unbroken chain of office. A word is speech in the mouth of men. 
Christ’s Word is a word in the mouth of his authorized Church; 
because she speaks it, it proves itself to be his Word. 


B. First of All Believers 


But not only in this wise is the Church the milieu of faith. The 
Church is the first of all believers. The life of God, communicated 
through what we call faith and love, is given in the first instance to 
her, and to the individual in her. Not as though she were some sort 
of mystical entity behind the believers. She is Church because she is 
accepted in faith by individual believers in their personal responsi- 
bility and decision. But let us not forget this: The believer’s deci- 
sion is the work and action of God, and only to this extent the truly 
salvific action of man; his faith is a belief in Christ—the Word of 
God already truly present in history. And for this reason any indi- 
vidual’s act of faith is subsequent to God’s prior reality in the world. 

The reality of God, however, never addresses itself to man as an 
isolated individual, but always as a brother of the Son, as a brother 
among many brothers, as a member of the nations called to belief, 
as a man who from all times shares in a single, indivisible commu- 
nity-in-destiny of sin and salvation. This community of those called 
out of the world, all members in Christ Jesus, the body of Christ, 
the house of God built by the Lord, is thus a single reality; and it 
can be such regardless of (or, indeed, all the more because of) a 
multiplicity of “communities.” It is a reality which, in a certain 
respect at least, takes precedence over the individual; it sustains 
him, and without it he would not be the person that he is, nor could 
he act in the way in which he is capable of acting in such a commu- 
nity. 

So it is that the Church as the community of believers is not 
merely the subsequent sum of those who come to faith through 
their own endeavor and thereby assume a relation with Christ. She 
is, rather, antecedent to the faith of the individual, and is the bearer 
and ground of his belief. Indeed, his belief is effected by the Lord 
of grace and truth, whose action finds its end in man as such—the 
community of men in one flesh and in one Spirit. 

As such the act of faith is the most personal concern of every 
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man; yet it is never his “private affair.” Accordingly, faith is fully 
and genuinely possible only within the community of believers, the 
Church. It is, moreover, always to be seen as a commitment of self 
in trust and love to the faith of the Church, a maturation in com- 
mon in the faith of the holy community of truth, the community 
that the Lord founded through his flesh, his Spirit, and his lawful 
institution. Faith is not merely the acceptance of what “I” as an 
individual purport to have heard; it is rather the acceptance of what 
the Church has heard, an assent to the “profession” of the Church. 
The Church is not a mere messenger who hands over Christ’s mes- 
sage to the individual (only to disappear again like a mailman); 
she is rather the enduring medium of faith within which one be- 
lieves, so that there might sound forth as if from a single mouth of 
a single body a single praise of the living God, giving glory to his 
mercy. 

Thus, no matter how much the believer may feel that “his” God 
has been revealed to him, and no matter how unique may be the 
manner in which this communication reaches him, he must always 
take care that he believes what the community believes. The indi- 
vidual must always be prepared, in humility and obedience, to sur- 
render his judgment to the perception in faith and progress in faith 
of the total Church. He may not “heretically” pick out those items 
that personally suit him as an individual, but must at all times open 
himself in confidence to the faith of the community of believers, 
which is always greater and more comprehensive than his own 
faith. 

Heresy is, in every instance, more than the erring in an object of 
faith; it is, first and foremost, the repudiation of and defection from 
the Church and her unique insight into the hidden mystery of God, 
that mystery revealed to the bride of the Lamb by the love of Christ 
in water and in the word of truth, to her and to each of us insofar 
as we are members and limbs of the Lord’s bride. As a Christian no 
individual can simply entrench himself comfortably in the self- 
made house of his own world-view, but must take his place in the 
house that is large enough to accommodate all, the temple that God 
himself has built from living stones and erected upon the rock of 
Peter, the fundament of the Apostles and prophets, and of those 
who legitimately succeed them. 
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C. Standard of Belief | 


Thus the Church is always the standard of our belief: she meas- 
ures; she is not measured. She is of course herself a hearer, one 
who strains to hear and obey God; her standard of belief is not her 
own, but is only received from the Word of revelation, from the 
Word of Scripture, from the knowledge in faith that God has given 
her in former times. She must likewise repeatedly bow low to hear 
what God in his revelation is saying to her. It is not, however, up to 
me as an individual to re-check the measurement of the Church, to 
see whether she has heard correctly according to her standard. To 
do so would be to make myself the standard of the Church; my 
insight and my understanding of the faith would become the norm 
of the Church. No longer would I be one who hears the Church. 

That the Church hears correctly is guaranteed by the Spirit who 
has been promised to her. In the last analysis there are simply no 
norms, rules, or principles (directed and imposed upon the Church 
from without) by which I, of my own doing, might determine 
whether she, the Church, is correct in her belief. She has standards. 
But that she avails herself of them and correctly applies them so as 
to arrive at correct conclusions in belief—such is the miracle of her 
Spirit. Exactly what these standards are and how they are to be 
used is discovered by me, an individual, precisely and exclusively 
by noting how the Church herself uses them. There is no absolute 
point of reference outside her from which she can be properly ex- 
amined. Only in God’s Spirit can she be judged. And one has al- 
ready lost this Spirit when and insofar as he chooses to establish 
himself as judge outside her. The only objectivity of faith is the 
subjectivity of the Church. For the objectivity of faith is guaranteed 
through the presence of God’s Spirit, who judges all things and is 
judged by no one. This Spirit resides in the Church as her subjectiv- 
ity; he dwells nowhere else. 

One cannot want to measure an ultimate standard. The ultimate 
standard, inasmuch as it is at all tangible, is the Church, and she 
has been so from the time when the Spirit of truth joined himself 
inseparably to her—and to me as well, insofar as I reside in her 
and insert my belief in her belief. The Church is merely God’s 
faithful servant, endlessly embraced by the power of his truth. And 
she is this even though, humanly seen, she is always ready to rebel 
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against God’s truth, and even though her “infallibility” must al- 
ways be effected anew through the wondrous workings of the Spirit. 
Because she is, however, the ever obedient handmaid of the truth, 
in freedom under the mastery of the Spirit, she is—in this and in no 
other way, and yet absolutely—the mistress of our belief. 

Where else would I go to find a criterion for my abiding as a 
believing individual in the truth of God, a criterion that would be 
concrete, unbending, and not simply delivered up to me and my 
personal whim? Is my conscience and the inner experience of my 
spirit such? The witnessing of this very conscience tells me that it 
too demands faith, a faith achieved through obedient hearing, one 
that listens and does not itself speak. Indeed, when I believe within 
the Church, I am not thereby robbed of the insupplantable decision 
of my conscience in and for belief. I would not be in the Church 
had I not in God’s grace freely said Yes to her. 

Our inquiry, however, is seeking something characteristic of the 
object, not the subject of faith, something that will show that my 
belief is not missing its true object. It is of course open to question 
whether God had to give me such a criterion, or whether he could 
have contented himself with simply informing me through the testi- 
mony of my conscience alone that I was hearing his truth and not 
the voice of my own evil and erring heart. It suffices that he has in 
fact in his mercy given me such a criterion: He who hears you 
hears me. That I hear him is not merely the effect of the kerygma’s 
content and the impression that it makes on me in winning over my 
conscience; it derives rather from the fact that the very ones an- 
nouncing the message have been sent by God’s Christ. In the 
Lord’s own words, the messenger is himself by virtue of his legiti- 
mate mission the guarantee of his message. So too is the Church 
herself the guarantee of her teaching, and not vice versa—the 
teaching (which I have found to be correct) the guarantee of the 
Church. 

The Church’s teaching is heard and received within the Church. 
However much this teaching may, in its own way (a way that si- 
multaneously humbles and liberates the hearer), bear witness to 
itself, it is in this very witnessing but a part of the Church, which, 
being sent from Christ, is able to witness to herself. Only in this 
sense is Scripture a word capable of demanding obedience. I can- 
not want to control the Church by divesting her of Holy Scripture, 
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her possession, and using it against her. She submits herself to 
Scripture. But it is no concern of mine to see to it that she does 
this, to stand without her boundaries in order to determine whether 
she really carries out this task. For this purpose she has her own 
Spirit as watchman. 

To accept Scripture by itself as the concrete presence of God’s 
ultimate, normative Word to me would mean either (whether I 
realize it or not) to confront myself with a book that could not 
protect itself, that would have no means of defense against my own 
interpretation and whose master I would ultimately be; or it would 
mean having to appeal to the Spirit of the Lord to protect the book 
and instill it with life. But in this latter instance the question would 
again have to be raised (and answered negatively): Does not this 
Spirit rest primarily and ultimately on the book itself rather than on 
the men whom he has sent to announce his message and to attest 
therein that what they have written was inspired by him? 

Thus it is seen: Faith is faith when it hears the Church and be- 
lieves within the Church. 


Ill. THE ARTICULATION OF BELIEF 


There remains one final point to consider if we would hope to 
discover our correct start in approaching a doctrine of the Church: 
How, within the Church, is the belief of the Church made clearly 
perceptible to us? * 

A doctrine of faith can originate simply by being proclaimed 
through the magisterium in all parts of the world and by being 
accepted in belief by the hearers of the Word. The proper bearers 
of such a simple, “ordinary” proclamation of doctrine are the 
bishops as successors of the Apostles, in union with the bishop of 
Rome as successor to Peter, the head of the Apostles. What the 
bishops in such an instance proclaim under guarantee of the Spirit 
to be the one belief of the Church Universal and the Word of the 
living, self-revealing God is the Word of the Lord binding our con- 
science to belief. 

The Church, however, can follow another course in her work of 
doctrinal proclamation. She can confirm in a new and more pro- 
nounced doctrinal formulation one of her own teachings already 
held in common belief in that her teachers, the bishops, assemble 
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with the pope in a “general council” and become convinced that 
something taught by them as individual teachers and held as true 
by the churches that they instruct is indeed the teaching and belief 
of the entire Church, and as such enjoys the witness of God. There- 
upon this doctrine and insight of faith, which has in this way grown 
to certitude in the Church’s consciousness, can be solemnly pro- 
claimed by the council through an extraordinary act of the ecclesi- 
astical teaching authority. 

There is yet a third way of doctrinal proclamation conceivable, 
one that more or less forms a middle course between the ordinary 
and extraordinary exercise of the magisterium. In virtue of the po- 
sition which the bishop of Rome assumes among his brothers and 
through which he gives immediate instruction to them—the bish- 
ops and the faithful—so that he might strengthen them in faith (Lk 
22:32), the pontiff can as the successor of Peter and as the highest 
teacher and shepherd of the Church Universal authoritatively 
affirm what belongs to the teaching of the Church’s magisterium 
and to the belief of the entire Church. 

In such an instance, where the bishop of Rome is acting pre- 
cisely as shepherd and teaches in a definite manner the Church 
Universal, he possesses the freedom from error that God wished his 
Church to enjoy. This conclusion derives from a twofold consid- 
eration. On the one hand, whenever the Church reflects and takes a 
decided stand regarding her conviction in belief, thereby obliging 
the conscience of the individual, the Spirit of God will not allow 
her to fall into error. On the other hand, the bishop of Rome as 
highest teacher of the Church stands at that point where—if any- 
where—this infallibility of the Church assumes concrete form and 
visible expression. 

A papal ex cathedra decision is, accordingly, infallible. It is this 
because the Lord willed that his Church be the foundation and 
cornerstone of truth. The pope shares in this infallibility insofar as 
he is, on the one hand, a member of this Church and is, on the 
other, precisely as member, the visible head of the Church. Thus a 
decision of his binds the faithful “of itself,” so much so that, were 
it to be false, the entire Church would fall into an error in belief. 

The concrete manner in which such a definite papal or conciliar 
doctrinal decision originates can take any number of forms. It can 
arise amid highly spirited struggles or can take shape in an atmos- 
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phere of peace and calm. It can be directed against a threatening 
heresy or can be the peaceful issue of a reflex process of coming-to- 
itself on the part of the Church’s unfolding self-awareness in faith. 

Seen from a purely human, empirical perspective, a decision of 
doctrine can be furthered by the most diverse circumstances in the 
history of the human spirit: by an evolution in theology, by the 
development of certain attitudes in the area of spirituality, by vari- 
ous experiences of a good or bad nature that the Church has been 
heir to in the course of her history, and by innumerable other fac- 
tors. It is conceivable that the human circumstances which were 
observed to have been at work in giving impulse to a doctrinal 
decision were not always of a very gratifying nature: School rival- 
ries, political influences, an unenlightened spirituality, reactionary 
tendencies and resentments can play and have actually played sig- 
nificant roles. This can be observed from the very beginning of the 
history of doctrine and the councils. 

It is entirely possible that the divine logic of such incidents—if 
One might express it this way—was by no means simply coexten- 
sive with the human logic and planning at work in such a decision. 
The theology which, as human prerequisite, supported such a deci- 
sion could have been historically poorly informed, materially lim- 
ited in perspective, and humanly impoverished and lifeless. Consid- 
ered purely historically or “from below,” such a decision might 
have fallen in an intellectual atmosphere that was later regretted or 
at least historically supplanted. 

Such factors might also have been obvious to the contemporaries 
and to those engaged in the intellectual struggle surrounding such a 
decision. The unfortunate circumstances might have brought them 
fear and disgust and made their assent in faith, humanly seen, ex- 
cessively difficult. However true a doctrinal decision of this sort 
might have been, it could in a certain sense have been “one-sided,” 
inasmuch as it failed to give equally clear and emphatic expression 
to those truths which are “also” true and without which the pro- 
claimed truth cannot be given a full and proper equilibrium. 

All of this is part and parcel of the human destiny that divine 
truth encounters in the history of the Church—divine truth’s own 
proper history. Whatever its fate, however, it never ceases to be 
God’s Word. It can be humbled, it can be restricted in service of 
human—all too human—ambitions and emotions. It can be poorly 
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formulated through human narrowness and shortsightedness. To an 
individual Christian (himself human and shortsighted) it can ap- 
pear almost to the point of logical paradox and hopelessness to be 
inextricably bound up with an error that repels his entire sensibility 
and even his conscience. One thing, however, it cannot do: cease to 
be what it is—God’s truth in the mouth of the Church. Such would 
happen, however, if something the Church solemnly proclaims as 
her own belief were to be false. Divine truth has an extremely hu- 
man history. This may well be so. Blessed is he who does not take 
scandal at its slave’s form. 

A truth taught as definitive by the Church may have as its psy- 
chological background a Greek conceptual pattern, Roman enthu- 
siasm, Germanic complexity and thoroughness, or a primitive the- 
ology. It may give the impression that those who formulated it had 
no genuine appreciation for the inhibitions of those who were 
“against” the doctrine in the initial period of the Church’s coming- 
to-itself in belief. It could even be that the theologians who were 
“for” it thought (wrongly, of course) that the Church’s proclama- 
tion of the doctrine triumphantly confirmed them as the “better” 
theologians. These and many similar things may be true. Anyone 
who would allow such things, however, to distort his view of what 
really occurs at the heart of the event when the doctrine of the 
Church, through a teaching of the ordinary magisterium or a con- 
ciliar or papal ex cathedra decision, attains its proper reflex and 
definitive consciousness—such a person is like the man who will 
entertain only what “organic chemistry” has to say about a living 
being, or will admit as valid in a consideration of the human spirit 
only such things as are available to the methods of an associational 
psychology or a behaviorism. 

The horizon within which the teaching of the Church can ulti- 
mately and correctly be understood is not that of philological- 
historical theology or that of private logical deductions alone, but 
is rather the horizon of the Church, which enjoys the Spirit. The 
Spirit and his workings are not adequately realized or exhausted in 
the activity of the philologically orientated exegete, the historical 
theologian or the speculative logician. He is active in such work as 
well, but he is always more. Any other conceptualization would 
reduce the science of faith to the level of a secular science. 

One can never prove the workings of the Spirit by one’s own 
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criteria. One can never say: Look, right here he is; it cannot be 
anything else. As a Christian who believes in the Church and in her 
Spirit one can only say: If the Church has spoken in this solemn 
and definitive way, then the Spirit has been at work—in the toil of 
the theologian, in the mystical prayers of the contemplative, in the 
researching of Scripture—in all these ways and to some extent in 
spite of them and beyond them. 

Anyone who would hold out against this Spirit, who would want 
to demonstrate this Spirit’s workings by criteria that he himself has 
at hand (by checking, for example, whether the historical method 
was really—in his opinion of course—properly applied, or by test- 
ing whether the exegetical basis measures up to contemporary criti- 
cal standards, again of course in his own opinion or in that of “sci- 
ence,” whose authentic representative he of course is), such a one 
misunderstands the true nature of the Church. For there are no 
provisions or standards of security (either in the structures of the 
Church or in the established, a priori methods of theology) which 
insure that the Spirit of the Church does not err, and which one can 
call into use when the teaching of the Church makes a definitive 
claim on his assent of faith. 

This is not to say that the Church may spurn or neglect whole- 
some exegesis, genuine historical theology, and precise logic, or fail 
to consider the best information from the widest possible resources. 
The pope, the father of a council, and theologians in general all 
have the serious duty to make use of all these means according to 
their best knowledge and conscience. They may not abandon them- 
selves to the Spirit as if he were there to provide for them what they 
can and must achieve on their own. Should they not act or not act 
sufficiently, God’s providence and judgment has the proper means 
and sanctions to teach man that he is not to tempt God. 

On the other hand, those who are active in the Church’s doctri- 
nal proclamation and development (or stagnation) can, as sinful 
and limited men, be at fault precisely in their activity. Should such 
be the case, man’s guilt is even more encompassed by God’s mercy 
and is incapable of eluding God’s truth. However culpable may be 
the actions of a member of the Church who is acting and speaking 
definitively for the Church and in the name of God, he will never 
succeed in leading God’s truth into error. The supposed or actually 
corroborated proof that the human constituent in the course of an 
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ecclesiastical doctrinal decision was guilty of being poorly in- 
formed or overhasty, was narrow in thought or used primitive the- 
ology, is never a proof that God has failed in this case to witness to 
his truth, so that human error has been proclaimed. Even the rep- 
rehensible human component in the Church’s proclamation of truth 
is no criterion that would argue against the legitimacy and obliga- 
tory character of her kerygma. 


NOTES 


1. See in this regard the pertinent selections in Karl Rahner, 
Schriften zur Theologie, VI (Einsiedeln, 1965). 


2. This problem is given further treatment by Rahner in his “Dog- 
matic Notes on ‘Ecclesiological Piety,’ Theological Investigations, V 
(Baltimore, 1967), 336-65, esp. 336-54; German original: Schriften 
zur Theologie, V (Einsiedeln, 1964), 379-410, esp. 379-97. This lat- 
ter article considers the entire problematic of the changing conception 
of the Church in the faith of the modern believer and offers an excel- 
lent complement to the present selection.—Trans. 


3. For a treatment of this whole question see especially the article 
by Karl Rahner and Karl Lehmann in Mysterium Salutis, 1, ed. Johan- 
nes Feiner and Magnus Lohrer (Einsiedeln, 1965), 622-707, esp. 
639ff, 692f, 660f, 693ff, 769ff, and 774ff. An extensive bibliography 
may be found there. 


4. For a more differentiated consideration of this concept of “free- 
dom from error’ see Karl Rahner, “Kirche und Parusie Christi,” 
Schriften zur Theologie, V1, 348-367. 


Translated by MICHAEL MOONEY 


Ce CEES 


Against the Fideistic movements of the 19th century, the First Vat- 
ican Council upheld the reasonableness of Christian faith. With 
equal adamance, however, it urged the freedom of faith against 
Rationalistic excesses. This dual insistence reflects the respective 
extremes of two parallel phenomena in the history of thought: on 
the one hand, a too rigid separation of the functions of intellect and 
will, resulting in an overly intellectual or overly volitional notion of 
faith, and, on the other hand, a false appreciation of the relation of 
subject and object, resulting in an exaggerated emphasis either on 
the essentially incommunicable certitude that the believer interiorly 
experiences or on the basically communicable certitude of faith’s 
formulated message. Nor have these confusions disappeared in our 
day. The modern believer, accepting mathematical knowledge as 
an ideal, demands scientific verification of his belief. And the Scho- 
lastic systems of today, like their predecessors of the Middle Ages, 
for whom the certitude of faith was a mere epistemological quality 
and basically of the same order as categorical certitude, have not 
succeeded in resolving the dilemma. 

In the following article, Georg Muschalek traces the history and 
development of these excesses and their attempted resolutions. 
Then, in a seemingly unrelated section, he returns to Scripture to 
listen to its witness to the problem. In the light of his biblical find- 
ings, he proposes in a final section a theology that attempts to draw 
the activities of intellect and will, subject and object into a synthe- 
sis. This is no small matter. Modern man, experiencing both his 
self-made security and his radical uncertainty, should well like to 
know how he, as a believer, can attain certitude about Jesus, the 
Christ, and his Church. 
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4 


FAITH, FREEDOM, AND CERTITUDE 
The Certitude of Faith 


MAN IS A CREATURE Of certitude. This implies several things. First, 
it means that he can know; indeed, he can know to the extent of 
reaching certitude. Through his knowledge man can reach a level at 
which he attains a certain stability and invulnerability. But this is 
possible and necessary only because he is a creature capable of 
experiencing uncertainty, and indeed at the same depth at which he 
can experience certitude: the depth at which he finds himself con- 
fronted with the question whether he is able to live at all. 

This is not simply a question of physical survival. Seen exter- 
nally, the threat to his physical life is a threat he shares with ani- 
mals. A much deeper threat to man springs from the question 
whether or not he can find the meaning of his life. This threat is 
unique to man—meaninglessness is a problem neither for God, 
who is himself the indefectible meaning of his own existence, nor 
for an animal, which fulfills its life on the merely biological level 
and has only dangers to its physical existence to repel. Man is the 
unique being who must find his innermost life outside himself in 
One who is greater than he and surpasses his standards. Such a 
conception of man must be had by all, even by the atheist who does 
not call the Transcendent and Greater-than-man by the name of 
God. 

Uncertainty and the search for certitude are so much a part of 
man’s nature, then, that one could define him in these terms. It is 
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therefore also understandable tliat in every epoch of his intellectual 
history man has asked how he can reach certitude about his life, 
over and above the question of how to secure that life against 
threats from without. This search for certitude takes place with a 
peculiar dependence on, and, at the same time, a freedom from, the 
effort to protect life and make it secure. The way, however, in 
which the problem asserts itself in man’s existence is a reflection of 
the historical stage at which he has arrived in his relation to God 
and the world. One can discern which historical form man has es- 
poused from the way in which he poses the question of certitude in 
his life. Therefore, we cannot really speak of man’s longing for 
certitude in general, but only of this or that historical form which 
his longing has taken. Thus the general question of human certi- 
tude directs our attention to the present-day experience of uncer- 
tainty and certitude. 

Even if one takes pains to avoid exaggerating the needs of the 
present and overlooking similar experiences of the past, he would 
have to admit that we are experiencing today an intellectual uncer- 
tainty of major proportions, to a degree that has never before been 
felt. The security of man’s physical life is, for the most part, much 
greater than ever in the past. Never before has his capacity for 
survival been so great. He has checked to an amazing extent the 
internal (sickness) and external (natural catastrophes) threats to 
his existence, even though these forces elude his grasp surprisingly 
often and wreak havoc on his world, and even though human sci- 
ence and technology have paradoxically created a new threat of 
their own to a heretofore unknown extent. But man’s uncertainty 
as to how he should live and how he can find the truth by which 
alone he can live has grown to gigantic proportions. This, more 
than anything else, is characteristic of our time. The man who 
bears the stamp of our age is driven as never before to search for 
the ability to exist.2 And at the same time, he is no longer able to 
find a ready-made area of truth in which to seek refuge. 

Many reasons could be cited as to why man finds himself in a 
situation where he feels so unsure in the truth. We shall indicate 
only a few of these reasons, without attempting to interrelate them. 
The much-discussed phenomenon of intellectual pluralism should 
be mentioned first. In its proper and most radical form, pluralism 
consists in the fact that different religions and world-views are to be 
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found in one and the same area, where they constantly come into 
conflict with one another. It is not that the proponents of these 
basically differing ways of understanding self and God were always 
at enmity with one another. The emergence of various religions in 
the West was soon followed by the tolerance of the Enlightenment, 
which has now issued in the recognition of our fellow man’s free- 
dom of conscience and religion. 

As necessary as this development was, it cannot hide the fact 
that it involves a conflict between various forms of truth. It is pre- 
cisely when, in our recognition of our fellow man’s freedom of con- 
science and religion, we consider it possible that his faith, though 
formulated in a way entirely different than ours, is the expression 
of a truth, that we admit that here truth is arrayed against truth. 
Perhaps my conception of the truth enjoys a comprehensive correct- 
ness in its expression in word and creed, while that of my fellow 
man exists in a deficient form that cannot adequately express the 
unutterable truth he has grasped interiorly.* The question thus nat- 
urally arises whether truth can be found at all in this area, or 
whether the formulated expression of belief is not simply the incon- 
sequential superstructure of a much deeper and honest faith in 
which all men of good will are united. 

A further factor heightens the difficulty: the growing awareness 
and experience of man’s historical nature. We have become aware 
that a full knowledge of what man is would be possible only if we 
could look back at him from a vantage point at the termination of 
mankind’s history. Only then could we see what belongs “essen- 
tially” to him. The profound changes he undergoes and the potenti- 
alities he actualizes one after another are not unimportant superfi- 
cial modifications of a nature that always remains the same. Of 
course man remains man, and in all the thousands of forms which 
he assumes and in which he expresses himself it remains clear that 
it is man who changes so radically—man, a creature totally differ- 
ent from all that is non-human. History is not a monster that de- 
vours everything that is taking form in order to give birth to some- 
thing totally new; it does not operate in such a way that nothing in 
the world perdures, that there is only an interminable succession of 
total passing-away and radical coming-to-be. 

Only when one seeks to comprehend both elements as a unit— 
the radical change of the enduring—is one able to interpret the 
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experience of the present-day world. This radical evolution of the 
constant is what is taking place in the Catholic Church, and the 
experience of it is upsetting for many. The great unrest that is 
widespread among Catholic Christians, the bitterness of some and 
the perplexity of many others, betrays the threat to the security that 
they had for so long based on the Church, “the pillar and corner- 
stone of Truth.” They should like to continue in this security, but 
they often see no possibility open to them because of their inability 
to reconcile the changes that they see in the teaching of the Church 
with that which is permanent (amid all of the change). They have 
the impression that the solid, concrete foundation has turned into a 
bouncing ball. 

We can prescind here from the further difficulty brought on by 
the lingering adherence of the magisterium to secondary (not infal- 
lible) norms under the pretense of preserving immutable truth, 
norms that are today being questioned by this very same teaching 
authority. Even without the additional burden of the excessively 
slow discovery of truth, which is in its own way the stigma of the 
historical, the changing character of truth itself (however much it 
remains what it was) drives the believer from the security of a 
certitude in which he appeared to be so very much at home. In this 
situation, which the believer experiences as intellectual homeless- 
ness, the question of certitude in faith arises with a completely new 
acuteness. There must be certitude as to why and how a person 
must believe in Jesus Christ in the Catholic Church, and there is. A 
new search for it is inevitable. 

Nowadays the search after certitude has been rendered more 
difficult for the believer by another factor, one that—undeniably— 
has hidden connections with the previous: the science of Funda- 
mental Theology, which in a limited but adequate way is supposed 
to justify Christian and Catholic belief before a critically-question- 
ing reason by historical, archeological, and philosophical argu- 
ments, is faced with an almost insurmountable task by the expan- 
sion of the various branches of historical scholarship. The material 
presented by the sciences in question is so complex that it is doubtful 
that any comprehensible and convincing proof could be formulated 
from it. Even the specialist in Fundamental Theology is no longer 
able to accomplish his task completely (unless he is living in an 
ivory tower untouched by modern science). What is to be done by a 
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Christian who attaches great importance to intellectual honesty in 
his faith, and yet precisely because of his education sees the hope- 
lessness of ever attaining a well-grounded knowledge through Fun- 
damental Theology? 

The question, the age-old question of certitude, may today be 
posed as follows: In the midst of the multiplicity of religious con- 
fessions threatening one another with mutual extermination, how 
can I make an exclusive commitment to any one of them? In an age 
in which one experiences the mutability of truth and is tempted to 
be skeptical of any permanence in it, how can I accept a preached 
truth, well-defined and formulated, without having to fear that it is 
either outdated, or is in fact no real truth, since truth does not 
admit of being unchangeably formulated? Amid the complexity of 
scientific data, how can I determine which findings unequivocally 
point to the truth of Catholic Christendom? In order to give an 
answer the question must be seen in its proper context. Not only 
must one see how the question occurs today, but also how it has its 
roots in the history of this search. It is this historical development 
to which we shall now briefly turn our attention. 


I. FAITH AND CERTITUDE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THEOLOGY 


A. The Patristic Era 


As early as Patristic times we are met with a surprising fact: The 
question as to what the New Testament’s understanding of faith is 
and, consequently, what the nature of faith’s certitude is, under- 
went a not unimportant rephrasing. The primary concern of Paul 
and the other New Testament writers was faith in the sense of an 
attitude, an attitude that is describable, but actually takes place as 
such in an indescribable way in the individual and cannot be pre- 
cisely formulated and made binding on all—in short, faith as an act 
and an attitude (fides qua). Faith that is formulated and expressed 
in a creed, and can be committed to paper and made binding on all 
(fides quae), was seen as a necessary element of the first. “Paul 
simply requires faith as an attitude, though this faith always in- 
volves the content of the Christ-event. Exegesis [in the Patristic 
period] narrows this to a demand for orthodox Christian belief, for 
profession of the regula fidei. The later the interpretation, the more 
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restrictive it is of the Pauline concept. . . . The fides qua creditur 
turns into the fides quae creditur.” * 

It would be difficult to say to what extent this was a necessary 
development. In any case, at this point in history faith became as- 
sociated with understanding, which did not deny the presence of 
other elements in the faith-act of the believer, but did, nonetheless, 
relegate them to a position of secondary importance. “Faith deals 
with that which we do not see,” was a maxim of the Patristic pe- 
riod. Augustine, too, calls faith a “virtue by which we believe 
what we do not see,” ® although he does not always hold strictly to 
this view, much to the regret of modern Scholastics. This negative 
Orientation of the concept of faith to the concept of knowledge was 
indeed a problematical restriction. Using Hebrews 11:1 as its fa- 
vorite text, as will be shown, it allowed the breadth of the New 
Testament description of faith to fade from consciousness. 


B. Thomas Aquinas 


Thomas Aquinas follows in this tradition, and yet his theology 
of faith marks a turning point, inasmuch as he formulated the pre- 
vious tradition in such a way as to influence even the modern 
understanding of faith. We shall point out only a few characteris- 
tics of the point of departure in his teaching on faith in order to 
show the innovations of his doctrine that have had such a profound 
influence. 

From the very start, Thomas expressly poses the question as to 
how faith is related to natural knowledge.” He was unquestionably 
the first to pose so radically the question of the relation between 
natural knowledge and that acquired through faith. He presents the 
question in such a way that the tension between the demands made 
by the intellect and those made by faith becomes clear.® This ten- 
sion is stated at the very outset of his Summa Theologica when he 
asks “whether any discipline beyond the philosophical ones is 
needed.” ® In this question something significant occurs: the 
knowledge man has prior and in addition to faith is expressly re- 
lated to his knowledge in faith. Here, for the first time, the 
intellectual dialogue of faith with antecedent natural knowledge is 
inaugurated in a clear and systematic way. 

The clear differentiation of knowledge through faith from natu- 
ral knowledge implies the acceptance of both kinds of knowledge in 
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their uniqueness and necessity as well as the essential distinction 
between the two. This differentiation also implies, however, an al- 
most automatic apportionment of faith to the sphere of the intel- 
lect. The relation of supernatural faith to other human knowledge 
is examined deliberately and carefully.1° In doing this, Thomas 
draws upon Aristotle’s theory of knowledge. In order to compre- 
hend the different kinds of human knowledge, Aristotle arranges 
them according to the degree to which they determine the intellect 
—i.e., according to the degree of intellectual fulfillment attained. 

In a state of doubt this determination is never achieved: there 
remains an indefinite openness to two or more possibilities. In 
opinion an incomplete determination through knowledge arises be- 
cause, although many factors point to the truth of the matter in 
question, it is never known conclusively. Aristotle calls this defi- 
cient knowledge faith. Perfect knowledge is that which completely 
grasps its object and affirms it as such. This alone is knowledge in 
the full sense of the word, for it is determined and inevitable; deter- 
mined, namely, by the clarity of the object itself. 

This knowledge is so perfect that the human intellect cannot 
escape from it: It is intrinsically necessary. Contemporary philos- 
ophy calls such knowledge cogent—i.e., binding on the human 
intellect faced with the evidence of its object. This is the quality 
that characterizes the modern ideal of knowledge. And yet this 
modern ideal, which developed out of the 17th century, is only the 
further development of a very highly refined Aristotelian concept of 
knowledge. The Aristotelian and modern evaluation of knowledge 
is measured by the degree to which the object determines the intel- 
lect. The ideal form of knowledge is the clearest and most conclu- 
sive perception. At the same time it is the most necessary and least 
free form of knowledge. 

Thomas not only adopted this Aristotelian schema, but substan- 
tially expanded it as well. Faith stands on a par with knowledge 
and is no longer inferior to it, because it too is perception in certi- 
tude; it is even superior to knowledge because it bases itself on 
the infallible “First Truth.” Nevertheless, the question remains 
whether Thomas really went beyond the Aristotelian perspective 
and found the unique characteristic of Christian understanding of 
faith, or whether, in rejecting other ideas of faith, such as those of 
his master, St. Albert the Great, and of St. Bernard, he did not 
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block the way for the development of a theology of faith that would 
have done more justice to the incommensurable quality of faith in 
general and Christian faith in particular. This idea is justified at 
least as a question. 

The important point in the Thomistic interpretation of faith 
within the framework of the Aristotelian theory of knowledge is 
that faith is automatically related to the intellect and its act. 
Thomas’ attribution of an essential role in the act of faith to the 
will is a major accomplishment as far as its subtle complexity is 
concerned, but does not really surpass the Aristotelian ideal of 
knowledge. 

Thomas is the first theologian to attribute the act of faith to the 
speculative intellect.1! Faith resides in the speculative intellect be- 
cause its object is the “First Truth.” 1? This is “obvious” (manifeste 
patet) and needs no extended discussion. Thomas here recognizes 
an essential and important aspect of faith, the fact that it is depend- 
ent on something outside man, on an Event that must be intellectu- 
ally acknowledged and a Word that is spoken to man, and inter- 
prets this aspect in the terms of Aristotelian psychology; but his 
failure to distance himself sufficiently from the Aristotelian ideal of 
knowledge remains a defect. Faith is as a matter of course com- 
pared to natural knowledge. It is thereby considered equal and 
even superior to intellectual comprehension in quality and certi- 
tude, but it receives its certitude, so to speak, from without, for 
truth pertains properly to the intellect, which the will moves to 
assent.13 In spite of the dual nature of the act of faith, faith properly 
pertains to the intellect. Faith is thus still restricted to the overly 
narrow schema of Aristotelian knowledge, which has as its stand- 
ard the categorical knowledge of the world.'* 

Nor has it been freed from this captivity by the subtle attempts 
of Thomas and his interpreters, even to this day, to broaden the 
schema. In faith, knowledge does not reach its proper goal— 
understanding. The certitude of the assent is, therefore, necessarily 
accorded to faith from “without”; the believing intellect falls into a 
sort of imprisonment by the will, which desires to believe.’° Thus a 
seed is sown for the dissociation of intellect and will, a cleavage 
that will become visible in the post-Cartesian period and in the 
modern ideal of knowledge. The intention of the Scholastics had 
been to attribute faith to the spirit’s ability to perceive (in contra- 
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distinction to its ability to will); the result, however, was that faith 
and intellect became dissociated. Thus the post-Cartesians would 
say that faith is not really a matter of the intellect, even if one acts 
as though it were. Revelation, creed, and dogma, they would ob- 
ject, are achieved, not through knowledge in faith, but through the 
will to believe. And though this may perhaps deserve respect on a 
human level, it does not deserve intellectual recognition and imita- 
tion. 

The choice between intellectual and voluntaristic (or emotional) 
justification of faith, a dilemma in which Christian theology has 
been trapped since the Enlightenment, is in principle already for- 
mulated here. As long as we conceive of intellect and will as two 
powers complete in themselves, which mutually influence each 
other, we remain caught in this dilemma.1® And these two powers 
remain as long as a categorical understanding of the world remains 
the unconscious ideal of knowledge. The uniqueness of a primor- 
dial act of the intellect that transcends the multiplicity of objects 
and acts, an act that would have to be called faith, never occurred 
to Thomas and the theology that followed him.“ 


C. Luther and the Council of Trent 


Luther sets the question of certitude in belief in a unique relief 
and poses it with unusual clarity. For him the existence of God was 
beyond question. The question was whether God was merciful to 
him and how he could be certain of this.1* If we would attempt to 
give a simple description of the difference between the question of 
certitude with regard to God as it was posed then and as it is stated 
today, we should have to say that Luther asked, “How do I find a 
merciful God?”, while the 19th and 20th centuries ask, ““How do I 
find an existing God?” The way in which Luther answered the 
question, the overriding question of his personal life, is well 
known: in an act of complete trust, one that throws itself entirely 
on God and his mercy. 

At the Council of Trent the two ways of finding certitude in 
Christian faith came into conflict. Faith as the understanding ac- 
ceptance of the truth was contrasted to faith conceived as affective 
trust. Today it is clear that the factions at that time seriously misin- 
terpreted the position of their respective opponents.’ But it was not 
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only the tension between knowledge and will that came into the 
open at that time, for another conflict sprang to life and gathered 
followers on both sides: the personal, interiorly experienced certi- 
tude in faith that God is merciful to me was pitted against the con- 
viction in which it is certain that God has revealed himself in the 
words of Scripture, which the Church has clearly and reliably 
handed on and interpreted. 

Certitude of the first kind is incommunicable; it is my experi- 
ence, to which no one else has access from without; it is an ex- 
perience that I can only approximately describe to someone, an 
experience whose validity the listener himself cannot verify. The cer- 
titude of a formulated message of faith is essentially different. This 
type of faith exists precisely in the realm of human communication. 
It can be communicated and its truth can be verified.?° Both aspects 
of the believer’s grasp of the truth belong essentially together. Both 
were recognized in Reformation theology as well as in the old the- 
ology. And yet it cannot be denied that medieval theology (which 
has lived on even into most recent times) focused the greater part 
of its interest on the objective, conceptual, communicable, and 
verifiable aspect of knowledge in faith (we shall not discuss here 
whether this was merely the de facto situation or rather was im- 
plied in its basic outlook), and that the Reformation put over- 
whelming emphasis on the first type of certitude. At any rate, the 
dual separation was already apparent in the 16th century: the first, 
that between intellect and will, and the second, that between indi- 
vidual experience of the truth and its social-communicable expres- 
sion. These set the stage for the one-sided extremes that have come 
to light in the last two centuries. 


D. Descartes and Kant 


With Descartes the question of certitude entered a new phase. 
He began by posing the question of certitude in knowledge and 
removal of doubt in general; in other words, he asked a philosophi- 
cal question. His axiom, “That which I can most clearly and dis- 
tinctly understand is true,” *4 has exerted a lasting influence, not 
only on philosophy, but also on the theology of faith. Descartes is 
considered the father of modern philosophy.” In a special sense the 
modern ideal of knowledge, according to which the highest form of 
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knowledge is that which unquestionably and necessarily follows 
from the object’s clear presentation of itself, has Descartes as its 
intellectual father. 

The emergence of the natural sciences at this time is no accident. 
In a certain sense Kant is the heir of this valuation as well as its 
victim. In the first preface to the Critique of Pure Reason he 
writes: “Our age is, in especial degree, the age of criticism, and to 
criticism everything must submit. Religion through its sanctity, and 
law-giving through its majesty, may seek to exempt themselves 
from it. But they then awaken just suspicion, and cannot claim the 
sincere respect which reason accords only to that which has been 
able to sustain the test of free and public examination.” 

Everything, even religious faith, must subject itself to examina- 
tion by critical Reason; what is more, a “free and public examina- 
tion” is demanded.”? This presupposes that everyone must be able 
to witness this examination, that it must take place publicly in the 
marketplace and forum of intellectual discussion, with the result 
that every critical onlooker, no matter how little prepared he him- 
self might be to believe, can and must be convinced that one is here 
dealing with a demonstrable, honest, and completely legitimate un- 
dertaking. Kant is thus the heir and culmination of a development. 

But he is also its victim. He did not reach the goal of his philo- 
sophical efforts. He wished to put an end to the scandal of the 
multiplicity of contradictory philosophies and to raise philosophy 
to the foremost level of irrefutable truth enjoyed by mathematics 
and the natural sciences. This was to be achieved by restricting its 
excessive claims, so that, in its role as a science, philosophy would 
operate only within the limited area of possible experience. The 
attempt to lead philosophy along this road to a lucidity that would 
be convincing to all ended in failure. Widely varying philosophies 
and views of the world and of God are present to a much greater 
extent and with more basic opposition to each other today than 
they were in Kant’s time. 

The attempt had to fail, because Kant had made, though neither 
expressly nor intentionally, the natural-scientific ideal of knowl- 
edge the standard for all true knowledge, thus seeking to force 
basic knowledge about the world and God—called philosophy— 
down to the level of the partial knowledge of the things of the 
world and their interrelations. But precisely because basic knowl- 
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edge of God and the world is a living phenomenon that can take 
place independently of scientific-theoretical reflection, it managed to 
persist and live on in its—one would almost say—wild multiplic- 
ity and contradiction. The reason for the difference of philosophies 
must lie in something other than the arrogance of a Reason that 
oversteps its boundaries and in this way “speculates wildly,” as 
Kant thought. 

What if philosophy is necessarily nourished by a living concept 
of self, something which as such is one’s understanding of the 
world at its deepest level, so that there would be as many philoso- 
phies as there are free concepts of the self? These diverse philoso- 
phies, as different self-concepts, would then not only be different 
views of the same reality (which would cause no difficulty), but 
rather mutually contradictory expressions thereof. This would hap- 
pen even though such expressions are lived as truths and borne up 
by the whole of one’s existence—and precisely because they are. 
Why this should be the reason for a conflict between philosophical 
“truths” will be discussed below. In any eventuality, Kant was no- 
where near this explanation. 


E. The Modern Era 


The following period witnessed the sharper and often unrecon- 
ciled opposition between the two sets of antitheses as they exert 
themselves in the area of the knowledge of God. We can only 
briefly mention these movements in the history of theology. 

The duality of intellect and will in the Cartesian-Kantian tradi- 
tion left the intellect isolated. An apologetic theology of faith, as 
developed especially in Catholic circles, allowed its standards of 
certitude to be set by mathematical and scientific norms. Attempts 
were made to increase naturally attainable certitude about God’s 
existence, his knowledge and veracity, and about the historical 
facts concerning Jesus Christ and his gospel. In their eagerness to 
match the precision of the new sciences and, above all, to fend off 
their attack on the Christian religion, theologians extended the 
structure of this rational certitude higher and higher, and eventu- 
ally overreached themselves. Endangered in the process, despite 
the theologians’ professed belief in it, was the true basis of faith— 
namely, faith’s foundation, made possible by grace, on the author- 
ity of God alone. In reality, then, the certitude of faith was weak- 
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ened in the attempt to strengthen it. This peculiar development 
pretended to be a homogeneous continuation of ancient tradition 
although, as we now realize, it had its beginnings in the 17th 
century and took shape only in the 19th.”4 

The contrary position developed in 19th-century French Tradi- 
tionalism, inasmuch as this questioned the ability of unaided 
human reason to come to the knowledge of metaphysical truths, 
and considered truth in this area attainable only if revelation, 
which comes from without, is believed, either naturally or super- 
naturally.*° In a certain sense, both components in the traditional 
psychology of faith were pushed to an extreme and isolated from 
one another. On the one hand, the perceptive function of reason, 
which was practically held to play the entire role in the origin of 
faith (even though the role of grace was verbally maintained and 
there were various attempts to explain the freedom of faith), and, 
on the other, the all-decisive role of the will, which, essentially sur- 
passing knowledge—and even at times the knowledge of God’s au- 
thority, could alone give rise to faith. 

The other pair of contraries—subject and object, or the individ- 
ual’s incommunicable experience of faith and a faith communi- 
cable in creed—also assumed more sharply opposed form. Protes- 
tant Fideism, a branch of reformed theology in late 19th-century 
France, sought to distinguish the “movement from self to God” 
from all concern with doctrine and to establish it as the essence of 
faith. “We are saved by faith, no matter what we believe” (E. 
Ménégoz).7° 

At the turn of the century very similar views were being ex- 
pressed by Catholics in the theology of Modernism.?* An attempt 
was made to surpass or obviate the oppressive contradictions of the 
many Christian and non-Christian creeds by leaving the level of 
formulated expressions of faith and thinking that one had found 
true faith in a deeper area in man, one in which all religious men 
met: the inner “movement from self to God.” On this level there 
could be no more contradictions, because there were no spoken 
words, just an inexpressible life. Formulated creeds were indeed 
considered necessary, since they have always existed everywhere. 
But their content was unimportant and exchangeable, and thus not 
a statement of faith that could provoke opposing statements of 
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faith. Faith produced expressions that could coexist with the widely 
varying expressions of other men. 

Only one who has suffered from the oppressing multiplicity of 
convictions of faith, their incompatibility on the one hand and their 
sincerity on the other, can appreciate how liberating this solution 
must have appeared to many. Nevertheless it was no solution, be- 
cause the word in which and by virtue of which the inner move- 
ment of the spirit constitutes itself is more than an environmentally 
conditioned reflection of the internal event: the inner, intangible 
faith knows that it can express itself only in this word and not in 
one opposed to it. 

The fate of this school in the history of theology also confirms 
the view that it was an extreme, perhaps desperate, attempt to res- 
cue the certitude of religious faith by sacrificing one half of it. The 
reduction of faith to the level of unformulated experience met with 
as much success in achieving the hoped-for unity of ultimate hu- 
man convictions as Kant had in the reduction of philosophy to the 
sphere of possible experience. The solution, captivating at first, did 
not endure (despite a limited continuance in an altered form even 
to the present). This was certainly not only because of the external 
opposition of the Catholic Church’s magisterium, but also because 
of the weakness of its own presuppositions. 

And yet we would do injustice to these intellectual movements if 
we were to look at them only in this way. They were more than 
rebellion and despair. They were, for the most part, a hearkening 
back to a heritage threatened with oblivion. It was ancient theology 
of faith that took into account faith’s deep, intangible root and 
viewed it in a still uncomplicated unity with the creed that devel- 
oped from it. It was post-Cartesian theology (especially the Catho- 
lic type) that was scandalized by these attempts. For this theology 
categorical knowledge had become the characteristic mark of all 
knowledge. To this theology the shift of accent to the interior of 
man had to seem a betrayal of faith, even in cases where it had not 
been betrayed at all. 

Without examining or proving individual details, we can say that 
the two sets of antitheses are alive today in various forms. We find 
today a discussion of the truth of unthematic faith in which men of 
the most diverse convictions are imperceptibly united. It has even 
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been taught with an entirely new clarity by the Church’s magisteri- 
um.** For when the Council presupposes that many outside the vis- 
ible Church—Christians and non-Christians—can share the truth, 
and clearly takes into account that this possibility may be consid- 
ered not just an exception (as the Middle Ages thought) but an 
everyday occurrence, then it refers to that dimension of faith 
which, in the inscrutable depths of the subject and in an 
inexpressible interiority, correctly and truly relates to objective 
reality (otherwise they would not have truth and grace), though it 
incorrectly interprets and describes this redeeming reality of God in 
the world. On the other hand, the binding nature of the formulated 
message of the New Testament, the teaching of the Church in the 
form of dogmatic statements that maintain their validity un- 
changed, independent of a subject which understands them, has 
also been stressed. The Church’s magisterium has done this most 
emphatically during the past few years. 

In a following section of this essay we shall outline a view of the 
certitude of faith which pays close attention to what Scripture says 
about faith (and consequently about its certitude), and which has 
learned from the long history of the theology of faith and thus been 
forewarned against one-sided approaches. 

History indicates that it is not possible to seek a theological solu- 
tion in either of the respective alternatives we have discussed. Nei- 
ther intellect nor will alone can effect a faith in certitude. A faith 
that is only ineffably experienced is not conceivable, nor is a faith 
that exhausts itself in a formulated creed. Nor, as we have seen, is 
the attempted synthesis of Thomas fully satisfactory—a synthesis 
in which faith is an act of the intellect on which the will exerts a 
constitutive influence. Even here the dualism of intellect and will is 
not really surmounted, and their subsequent unity consequently re- 
mains tenuous. Because they are both basically independent facul- 
ties, intellect and will remain exposed to the criticisms and dangers 
to which faith is subject today. For if faith is basically an intellec- 
tual act, it is impossible to show convincingly how and why it is an 
act of decision and individual responsibility. If on the other hand 
faith essentially comes about through the influence of the will, it is 
either devoid of any intellectual honesty or at least completely out- 
side the realm of objective knowledge. 

One might think that these difficulties have already been over- 
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come by the position that conceives belief as a radical act of the 
person, incapable of being understood in terms of its individual, 
psychological elements.”° To a great extent this is true, and the 
present endeavor is in line with these efforts. But there are still 
unresolved difficulties. The discussion as to exactly how personal 
knowledge in faith is related to the knowledge of modern science is 
not yet closed, in spite of many substantial contributions; otherwise 
there would no longer be mistaken and fatal attempts to arrive at 
certitude in belief, attempts that fail to arrive at their goal because 
they are obstinately though unconsciously committed to an ideal of 
mathematical-scientific certitude (if they do not completely despair 
of the possibility of ever reaching certitude, and seek refuge in a 
faith that lies outside all knowledge). Only when it is shown that 
there are essentially different kinds of knowledge, which nonethe- 
less share the fact that they are knowledge, can Christian belief 
both claim credibility as a knowledge of reality and set itself apart 
from all forms of natural knowledge and thus from mathematical- 
scientific knowledge. It can then be considered even superior to 
such knowledge. 


F. The First Vatican Council 


It might appear, precisely in connection with an attempt to show 
this, that the question has been answered by the First Vatican 
Council with an endorsement of the Thomistic theology of faith, 
even to the extent that the Council answered the question in such a 
way that it accepted the challenge of modern science completely 
and met it by attributing to faith the fullest degree of rationability. 
This question must be settled before we can come to any new 
awareness of the nature of Christian certitude. 

Vatican I is widely looked upon as the council that emphasized 
and defined rationability in the sense of evident apologetic certitude 
(i.e., cogent knowledge). Such an interpretation of Vatican I is not 
correct. The Council certainly has its roots in the Thomistic con- 
ception of faith, and one can therefore detect a certain predilection 
for the intellectual side of faith in contradistinction to its volitional 
element. Faith is associated with the knowledge of revealed truths 
and thus contrasted with other knowledge—namely, knowledge 
based on the understanding of the intrinsic truth of things (Denz. 
1789). With regard to external grounds for certitude in belief, 
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based on signs of credibility, the Council defined against every 
form of Irrationalism and pure Subjectivism that faith is a “sub- 
mission consonant with reason” because there are historical facts 
that are signs of divine revelation, “most certain and capable of 
being understood by everyone” (Denz. 1790).°° 

Does this mean that faith arises and achieves certitude through 
the rational certitude obtained by the employment of all the histori- 
cal methods that have been refined and brought to a high degree of 
precision by modern science? Can a rational certitude of divine 
revelation, of such a nature that it can be verified by any critical 
observer, be procured in this way (the more critical and skeptical 
the examination, the better—just as a piece of work is better exam- 
ined by a more critical inspector)? This would involve a certitude 
as to historical truths which, together with philosophical knowl- 
edge, would render the authority of God as revealer perceptible to 
the human intellect with all rational clarity, so that then man (with 
the help of supernatural grace) could assent to this authority and 
its revelation. 

Only one who approaches these texts with preconceived ideas 
can read such a meaning out of them. In them can be found very 
divergent and at first glance contradictory statements about the na- 
ture and origin of faith. Thus the freedom of faith is emphatically 
maintained (Denz. 1791; 1814) in opposition to any deduction of 
revelation from naturally known truths. This implies the transfer- 
ence of faith to a plane different from that of modern science with 
its ideal of evidence that demands cogency and consequently lack 
of freedom. According to the Council, this is true not only because 
of faith’s nature as a free surrender of oneself to the revealing God, 
but also because of the limited capability of human knowledge with 
regard to signs that legitimate faith. 

The acts of the Council reveal that the Fathers of Vatican I 
wished only to maintain that through external signs one can come 
to the judgment that it is reasonable and, to this extent, justifiable 
to believe.*! Christian faith is thus lifted out of the area of rigid and 
incontrovertible historical-philosophical argumentation. Why? Cer- 
tainly not because it is more uncertain or doubtful than, say, math- 
ematical knowledge. The Council did not deliberate on the distinc- 
tions between different kinds of knowledge, but left this to 
theologians. 
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That Vatican I did not tie faith to the modern Cartesian-rational 
ideal of knowledge can be determined from another fact that at first 
seems to have no bearing on our question. There can not and may 
not be any doubt about the truth of the Christian faith, not even 
before the procedure of “scientific demonstration” is completed 
(Denz. 1794; 1815). This teaching is voiced directly against 
Hermes, indirectly against Descartes. Doubt is not the methodolog- 
ical starting point for the understanding of each and every reality, 
including divine revelation. As far as Christian faith is concerned, 
then, certitude is not identical with rational indubitability. This 
statement is vexing to a modern, reflective man who wants to be 
able to account for his standpoints. He is accustomed (and hopes) 
to have to submit only to unquestionable knowledge. But it is pre- 
cisely this statement of the Council that can be of help to him. It 
points to the basic difference between the categorical knowledge of 
objects and the transcendental knowledge of God, which finds its 
consummation in faith. 

According to the text, a man who has found even an initial certi- 
tude about Christian faith may not, out of a mistaken sense of intel- 
lectual integrity, call this certitude into question merely because it 
shows that it admits of the possibility of doubt on all sides. It 
shows itself as a certitude open to doubt, and yet may not be 
doubted. Why is this so? Because the constant threatening of this 
certitude from within is inherent in it. As a certitude that occurs 
only in freedom and endures only in freedom, which is itself an 
actively realized freedom for the revealing God, faith shares the 
fate of all free decisions. It is not only open to challenge from with- 
out (as mathematical judgments are, because of apparent objec- 
tions), but depends on itself for its continued existence: “That 
which is its own cause is free.” 32 Even faith, which rests on the 
infinity of truth that is God, is in this respect based on the finite, 
and consequently fragile, foundation of human goodwill. 

Doubt and internal vulnerability are thus a part of faith’s certi- 
tude and not an indication that certitude has not yet been reached. 
If the certitude of faith, no matter how slight it may be, has been 
reached, it is a commitment to the revealing God, a free commit- 
ment to him, and by no means a neutral, critical “taking note of 
something.” And withdrawal of one’s commitment to God is the 
essence of sin. To express it differently: One who has found certi- 
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tude in belief may not suspend it immediately in order to try anew 
to reach a completely doubt-free certitude. He may not do this, for 
this new start would not be the beginning of a true certitude of faith 
(which will always remain open to challenge), but rather the with- 
drawal of a commitment to God which has already been made. In 
doing this he would be chasing an illusory, indestructible certitude 
about God, the world, and himself, a certitude through which he 
would hope to be freed from the burden of his own freedom in 
faith. 


II. FAITH AND CERTITUDE IN THE 
WITNESS OF SCRIPTURE 


Since the Middle Ages Catholic theology has expended an 
incredible amount of intellectual acumen in refining, contrasting, 
and advancing the various late Scholastic systems of faith, trying in 
this way to answer the ancient question: How is belief possible? 
Regardless of the many important aspects that were already being 
considered and discussed in those days and are being proclaimed 
today with the exuberance of rediscovery, and regardless of the 
sincerity of their discussions, one can no longer attribute any real 
progress to these efforts. It would be difficult to say at just what 
point the discussions became unproductive, but few any longer 
contest that this is in fact the case. 

One fundamental reason for the fruitlessness of these discussions 
was that, after the High Middle Ages, Scripture was hardly ever 
seriously consulted. The theologians purported to know already the 
essential characteristics of the act of belief demanded by revela- 
tion; there remained only the task of speculatively reconciling these 
features. The futility of their efforts would seem to prove that one 
possesses the Word of revelation—including its sayings on the act 
of faith—only if he persistently hears it anew with a desire to learn 
and with the readiness to be completely open to any demands it 
might make on him. 

The Catholic school at Tiibingen, with its resolute return to 
Scripture, formed an exception to this general tendency. That this 
school could not succeed and that its demands were taken up only 
a hundred years later is an astounding and depressing fact. Only in 
the last few years, and then only hesitantly, has Catholic theology 
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begun a fresh reflection on the nature of faith from its biblical 
sources. Within the brief space of our present considerations, we 
should like to present a few of the basic features of the biblical 
teachings on faith. Although they can be only briefly outlined, they 
can nonetheless provide the orientation for a new reflection on 
Christian belief and its certitude. 


A. The Old Testament 


Belief in the God who is Jesus Christ, which is our concern here, 
has its roots in the Old Testament.** It is significant to note first of 
all that there is no uniform Hebraic concept to describe the attitude 
that the Septuagint later consistently expresses with the single word 
pisteuein. The Old Testament writers employ a series of words to 
describe this attitude. In the time of Isaias, one concept and one 
word predominated,** though the others were not thereby com- 
pletely supplanted. This uniform concept, which forms the culmi- 
nation of Old Testament reflection on the rudimentary attitude that 
Yahweh demanded of his people,*° has the following meaning: to 
acknowledge a thing as authentic and valid in itself, and thus for 
me as well; indeed, to make this very thing authentic and valid 
(insofar as J am able to do this )—that is, to allow the authenticity 
and validity of the thing concerned to emerge. 

The point in question of course is Yahweh and man’s relation to 
him. Yahweh was to be the indestructible foundation on which his 
people could secure itself; such was his command, and such was 
the hope of Israel itself. He was to be the foundation, the con- 
stancy, the unbreachable trust for his people, and he was to be this 
precisely insofar as his people regarded and accepted him as such. 
Their very understanding and acceptance of Yahweh as the only 
possible firm foundation for their existence made him to be such. 
For, although Yahweh is of himself absolute reliability and con- 
stancy, he became such for his people only when they were pre- 
pared to rely on him as their solid foundation. This concept, conse- 
quently, though expressing a causative action, is really one that 
presents God in an inimitable way as he who is in himself above all 
men and independent of their endeavors. Only if he is such can he, 
if men so desire, become their raison d’étre, the infallibly firm basis 
of their existence. 

This single rudimentary disposition, however, which one ulti- 
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mately knew to be the only one of consequence, was expressed by 
the Hebrews with other terms as well. For there occurs in the Old 
Testament that phenomenon that surrounds every elementary and 
rudimentary decision of life: it must be repeatedly discussed and 
rehashed, and indeed precisely because it is so unspeakably ele- 
mentary and profound. One seeks constantly to cast it in new terms 
and formulations, for, as soon as one formulation is decided upon, 
it immediately shows its inadequacy and must thus be improved 
upon and rounded out with other concepts. 

Belief thus becomes real for the Israelite when he can feel secure 
in the company of Yahweh, when he can (and indeed should) seek 
refuge in him like a bird in its nest or a child in the arms of his 
mother. This turning to a protecting Yahweh is a real turning, a 
turning from afar, a turning made while threatened mortally by 
hopelessness and despair. Belief is not merely a peaceful, blissful 
tarrying under mother’s wing; to believe is to hope and trust in 
Yahweh in the utter exertion of all one’s powers.*® 

In all the various descriptions of the attitude we have discussed, 
a single notion is discernible: to make Yahweh the basis of one’s 
life. Nor is the unity destroyed by the multiple variations in form 
that the attitude assumed in the checkered history of Yahweh and 
his people. 

In old Israel it was the People as such that was called and 
chosen; thus, if Israel was to remain firm in its faith, the People as 
a whole had to remain faithful to Yahweh’s covenant. In the time 
of the great prophets and during the Exile, it was more the individ- 
ual who was called to stand with Yahweh; he proved his faith by 
refusing to be led astray by the fascination of his pagan environ- 
ment or to lose himself amid the novel cultural, economic, and 
political greatness in which he found himself. During the Exile, 
tribulations of the worse kind emerged from the surrounding en- 
ticements; it was clearly demonstrated therein that Israel could find 
its deliverance and its life only by turning to Yahweh and remain- 
ing faithful to him. After the Exile, a great disillusionment beset 
those returning home: the prophecies had not been realized in the 
way in which Israel had expected. Here once again the important 
thing that had to be preserved or rediscovered was that one had to 
remain loyal to Yahweh if one was to find solid ground on which to 
stand. One’s knowledge of Yahweh and his plans had to change, 
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and yet the certitude that this was indeed the same Yahweh who 
had sealed the covenant with his people remained or had to be 
acquired anew. 

In all the transformations that Israel and its faith in Yahweh 
underwent, one basic structure remained unchanged: Yahweh had 
chosen his people, had promised them protection and a rich and 
happy future, and reassured them by keeping before their eyes the 
powerful deeds he had performed in the recent and distant past. 
He, who as the God of Israel was unquestionably present among 
them, pointed continually to his displays of power, especially to the 
deliverance from slavery in Egypt, enabling Israel in this way to 
remain true to him. In the history of Jewish belief, Yahweh as- 
sumed an ever greater form until he was finally honored in full 
consciousness as the creator of heaven and earth. 

We should not suppose, however, as our popular conception of 
faith would have it, that it was only in faith that Yahweh was dis- 
covered. Israel’s belief was not concerned with Yahweh’s existence, 
but with its own existence as Yahweh’s People. The well-known 
passage in Isaias states: “If you do not anchor your existence upon 
me (=believe), you will have no firm existence at all” (Is 7:9). 
To believe is to be able to exist at all.*” In this utterance the essen- 
tial meaning of the word for faith that Isaias consistently used and 
made into a terminus technicus is brought to light. If Israel will 
only put its whole trust in its God, it will find life, and in this newly- 
found life built on God it will find Yahweh anew. 


B. The New Testament 


In the New Testament the idea of faith is characterized by the 
word pisteuein. To all appearances this concept of faith has a 
greater precision than its Old Testament counterpart. This phe- 
nomenon, however, can be misinterpreted. For one would hardly 
do justice to the precision of the New Testament concept of faith 
were he to reduce the indefinable fundamental encounter between 
God and man to a bland clarity that would make faith just one 
religious act among many. Such an act could be adequately de- 
scribed and defined, even if it were given the ascendancy over other 
acts of its kind. 

To be sure, the concept of faith has acquired in the New Testa- 
ment a precision that it did not have in the Old Testament. God has 
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given it this precision in Jesus Christ, so that in him all mankind is 
forever reconciled. The God upon whom man must now build his 
life is the God who has instituted a covenant in his own flesh. Belief 
has become precise to the extent that it cannot become more so. 
For the one on whom it is henceforth to be based could not be 
more precise in his relations with man. One must, however, avoid a 
shallow understanding of this precision. That God has come into 
open proximity to us does not mean that he can now be clearly 
defined. By the same token it is equally unjustified to say that our 
faith in this God can now be clearly defined and, as it were, cast in 
a handy formula. 

A look at the word pisteuein in its historical development also 
averts this misunderstanding. The Greek-Hellenistic origins of this 
word do not give us the single, ready meaning that we expect. In 
Classical Greek the word has the basic meaning of trust, while its 
religious connotation in Hellenistic Greek—only one of its mean- 
ings in this tongue—implies an acceptance of the existence of invis- 
ible gods. It is not certain, however, that even the latter of these 
meanings provides the decisive link with the term’s unique usage in 
the New Testament.®® Thus we can conclude that it is both in spite 
of as well as because of the precision Christ brought to faith that 
the New Testament conception acquires the openness that allows it 
to appropriate and radically surpass the Old Testament notion. 


1. THE LETTER TO THE HEBREWS 


From these etymological considerations it is difficult to justify 
the extraordinary attention given in the theology of faith to the 
“classical passage” °° of Hebrews 11:1. This text has in the past 
given support to a narrowing of the concept of faith in the history 
of theology, for it appeared to give basis to a tradition stemming 
from the Patristic era itself, which viewed faith primarily as an 
assent to unseen truths. Other New Testament passages were often 
examined only with a view to confirming this text. 

Here it should be noted, however, that even the text from He- 
brews does not say what one imagined it to say. It deals not only 
with the question of “conviction about the things one does not 
see,” 4° but also with “firm trust” 41 in things to come. The Old 
Testament perspective of facing the future with confidence is essen- 
tial: the Fathers of the Old Testament believingly and trustingly 
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hoped for what was to come (v. 13), yet they did not attain what 
was promised, as we have (v. 40). It is of course also true that a 
Hellenistic-Philonian influence has added the dimension of an ori- 
entation to the unseen world of the beyond to the text’s historical, 
future-looking dimension. And this new dimension must indeed be 
considered a constitutive element of the Christian understanding of 
belief. Nevertheless, it must always be seen as merely one facet of 
the entire structure of faith. 

But even if the text should offer a definition of faith, it makes no 
Claim to give definitive expression to faith’s entire essence.** He- 
brews 11:1 does indeed complement and give balance to the rest of 
the New Testament writings; but the overwhelming fullness of the 
characterizations of belief found in these other writings must also 
assert themselves in a theology of faith. In any case we cannot deny 
that even Hebrews 11:1 speaks of a faith which, amid all afflic- 
tions, finds strength and stance in the promises of God, a God who 
is beyond our vision and control and yet is present in our belief. 

We should like now to indicate a few lines of thought found in 
the Synoptic and Pauline writings as well as in John’s Gospel re- 
garding faith and certitude. Because of the limited scope of this 
paper our treatment will of necessity be very fragmentary. Yet it is, 
we feel, a legitimate endeavor, indeed one that is necessary time 
and time again. And we are confident that its fragmentariness will 
not lead us into error, for the greater unity of the fragments re- 
mains actively, if unnoticeably, at work in the background. 


2. THE SYNOPTICS 


New Testament faith is found in the Synoptic tradition in a pe- 
culiarly pristine form.*? The Old Testament heritage, especially in 
its late-Jewish conformation, is clearly perceptible in them. A good 
indication of this is the matter-of-fact way in which Jesus speaks of 
belief, hardly ever mentioning the recipient and object of belief. 
God, to whom this belief is directed, is indicated in a vague and 
concealed manner.** If one reads the Synoptic accounts without 
bias, he is surprised to find that mention is hardly ever made of a 
tenet of belief. When men believe, whether their religious profes- 
sion be that of a Samaritan or a heathen, they receive help. To 
believe means to allow oneself to be helped in one’s helplessness. 

In this regard two motifs are of special importance: gaining 
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strength and acquiring salvation through faith. Faith is often 
spoken of in connection with strength. It is understood as the influx 
of God’s strength into the weakness of man. This is not to be taken, 
however, as a partial or fractional strengthening, as one hopes in 
sorcery or magic for special powers to accomplish this thing or 
that. It is a question, rather, of man’s once more finding a solid 
footing for his whole existence. And this is precisely what the Syn- 
optic writers wish to say in their accounts of the miracles of healing 
as well. In variance to John, their miracles are the result of faith. A 
particular cure always points to the saving of one’s whole exist- 
ence.** 

In the Synoptics, consequently, belief and certitude are far from 
an intellectual satisfaction. Belief arises only from the insecurity of 
not being able to help oneself, and it becomes and remains effective 
only if, out of this feeling of helplessness, one hopes for and re- 
ceives God’s strength, a strength that holds sway over life itself 
and, beyond all partial healings, brings a man salvation. 

From this it is clear that certitude is more than just an aspect of 
faith, more than—as the Scholastic school has maintained from the 
Middle Ages to the present—an intellectual by-product of faith, 
which faith can and in fact does have despite the obscure and im- 
penetrable matters with which it deals. Certitude, above all in the 
Synoptic tradition, is not a characteristic of belief (in apparent 
contradiction to faith’s nature); it is, rather, the very nature of be- 
lief itself.*® 

This view of belief is confirmed and developed in a surprising 
way by the cryptic logion of Jesus which is used so often and so 
insistently by the Synoptics, namely, the ““Amen” occurring in con- 
nection with many of his pronouncements.*” The use of the word 
indicates the role Jesus plays in the communication of faith, and 
thus says something crucial about faith itself. 

In Jewish usage, “Amen” was essentially an endorsement of a 
statement of someone else, and thus was always added at the end 
of the statement. It meant as much as: It is definite and valid. 
Jesus, on the other hand, gives the word a unique usage, one that is 
found neither before nor after him. He himself gives the “Amen” 
endorsement to his own words, and in fact places it always at the 
beginning of what he wants to say. In this way he presents what he 
says as something reliable: it is reliable because he says it. And 
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since the “Amen” comes at the beginning of Jesus’ statements, 
there is intimated perhaps a second dimension of faith’s certitude: 
Jesus is the hearer who, with full certitude, says “Amen” to what 
he hears, and is thereby able to give his disciples certitude about 
the word he passes on to them.*® His usage of “Amen,” accord- 
ingly, is a “Christology in a nutshell,” *° but it is also a theology of 
faith in a nutshell. Granted this, it is no longer surprising to find 
that in John’s Gospel, and only in his, the usual form “Amen” is 
regularly doubled. The exalted Lord, who stands before the Evan- 
gelist and the community, is himself the authentic basis of belief 
and the fundament of that certitude which is belief. 


3. THE PAULINE WRITINGS 


When one turns his attention to Paul and the Pauline texts, one 
thing is immediately evident: Kerygma (the formulated message ) 
and the articulated profession of faith play a decisive role in the 
Pauline notion of belief. Belief is concerned with the one gospel 
that brings salvation and with “no other” (Gal 1:6—-9). Yet it 
would be incorrect to view this Pauline objectification of belief as a 
defection from the original pristine form of the Synoptic tradition. 
Especially today, when the need for certitude amid so many con- 
fessions of faith is so pronounced, some would again see this as an 
apparent solution to the problem.®° This notion, however, fails to 
produce a solution, and this for two reasons. 

First, it is pertinent to recall here that the Word of the gospel 
comes to us as something normative and exacting, not as something 
subject to our control. Should we want to establish a defection 
from the original pristine form of faith within the New Testament 
itself, we would, in such an instance, be making ourselves masters 
of the Word. What should then remain as original and genuine 
would be no longer a message from God’s grace, but one from 
ours. Nor does it help to distinguish between the law and the gos- 
pel, or the letter and the spirit. If it is true, as it would seem, that 
the Synoptics treat belief as a basic commitment to God which is in 
no way objectified in a formula of belief, and if it is true that Paul, 
in contrast, emphasizes the doctrine of faith, the rejection of which 
would mean a rejection of faith itself, then this very difference is 
not to be explained away, for even it is given to us as normative. 
Indeed, this very difference in all its creative potential must be 
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made fruitful and productive in our theology, however difficult this 
may at times be. 

The second reason derives from the very matter under consider- 
ation: all attempts to separate the articles of faith from the act of 
faith are unconvincing. On the contrary, we note from experience 
that belief as an attitude of mind consistently objectifies itself in an 
expression of belief. This phenomenon seems to point up an essen- 
tial inner connection between the two. One can, of course, concede 
the necessity of objectification and still deny the importance for 
salvation of one specific form of it in preference to all others. 

Prescinding from any epistemological grounds, this solution 
seems to be a surrender in the face of the vital problem. While 
acknowledging the inherent necessity of objectification, one seeks 
to reduce all confessional differences (which tend always to be- 
come confessional antagonisms) to so many inane varieties of ar- 
ticulation. One does this because he cannot surmount the antago- 
nisms, and yet at the same time would not dare to embrace the © 
truth of one confession in preference to the others, for the over- 
whelming preponderance of the others would not appear to tolerate 
this. For a certain truth to be found in a particular confession,°* so 
he sees it, it would have to prove itself on its own merits, leaving at 
most, in their obstinacy or narrowness, a small remnant of uncon- 
vinced people. But this simply does not happen, nor is it likely to 
ever happen. For the conclusion to be drawn is based on a very 
questionable presupposition, namely: For a truth to be present in 
this sphere of concern, it must have completely overcome all oppo- 
sition. 

Within the New Testament there can be found an ever clearer 
emergence of the object of belief as well as a growing awareness of 
its content and of the salvific importance of the content’s accept- 
ance in faith. This is nothing other than a gradual clarification of 
the central theme of the New Testament already seen in the Synop- 
tics: God is present in Jesus Christ, conferring his strength to save 
man, giving man a new—in fact his first—opportunity to live. In 
Jesus Christ God has come, unreservedly and irreversibly, into 
closest proximity to man; through Christ’s death God descended 
into our sins, and his effusive love triumphed in the Resurrection. 

Such are the truths that evolved in the New Testament as myster- 
ies of faith, mysteries one had to accept, should he not wish to set 
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himself in opposition to this salvific kenosis of God. These myster- 
ies, nonetheless, were nothing more than one’s guarantee that, in 
his inexpressible faith, whereby he wished with boundless hope and 
trust to be saved by God, he really and truly encountered this Jesus 
in whom God drew near to man, and was not relying on some 
projected desire. 

In the kerygma of Jesus, the Christ, we are offered and called to 
this faith in the salvific power of God, the faith that risks all and 
gains all; we are, moreover, also given in it the certification for that 
in which the inarticulate event of our commitment in faith must 
necessarily, if only approximately, express itself. Nor is this ex- 
pression an idle sequel to the real thing, a mere commentary on 
something whose content it can never quite reach. How could any- 
thing that I know and say about Jesus Christ be inconsequential 
when the very salvation of the world was made to depend on God’s 
action of self-manifestation in the historical explicitness of Jesus of 
Nazareth? °? Thus the Pauline assertion: “Because if you confess 
with your lips that Jesus is Lord and believe in your heart that God 
raised him from the dead, you will be saved. For man believes with 
his heart and so is justified, and he confesses with his lips and so is 
saved” (Rom 10:9f). This kerygma has a definite content and is 
sharply distinguished from every “other” gospel: “I am astonished 
that you are so quickly deserting him who called you in the grace of 
Christ and turning to a different gospel—not that there is another 
gospel, but there are some who trouble you and want to pervert the 
gospel of Christ. But even if we, or an angel from heaven, should 
preach to you a gospel contrary to that which we preach to you, let 
him be accursed” (Gal 1:6—-8). 

Paul, therefore, envisages kerygma as the sphere in which faith 
operates; it plays a crucial, relentlessly exacting role. Yet it is quite 
clearly “only” the introduction into the act of submission in belief 
and into belief’s certifying expression. For Paul, as for the Synop- 
tics, belief deals with finding one’s existence in God, which for him 
means being justified in Christ. Does belief, then, deal with certi- 
tude for Paul? It has certitude inasmuch as it is, of necessity, doc- 
trine. It is certitude insofar as it gives justification and opens up the 
way to life.** 

According to Pauline theology, belief is diametrically opposed to 
security. Justification built on works serves only to “secure” one- 
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self against God. Its function is to guard against all threats from 
without—here meaning God—and make possible a life that is free 
from all cares.* Paul rejects this security in especially sharp terms. 
We are made just only “from faith leading to faith” (Rom 1:17). 
Thus the idea of standing firm in faith is bound up with an admoni- 
tion to fear (Rom 11:20). The believer knows that the ability to 
stand firm comes to him only from God: “Work for your salvation 
in ‘fear and trembling.’ It is God, for his own loving purpose, who 
puts both the will and the action in you” (Phil 2:12f). 

The indissoluble unity of God’s action and that of man is 
pointed up in this paradoxical formulation.®® Fear and trembling 
are very much in place precisely because salvation cannot be re- 
duced to a one-sided affair consisting either in a controllable capac- 
ity in man or in a guarantee of God’s power that surpasses all 
man’s freedom: I am to fear lest I fall from this mysterious union 
of God’s gracious fidelity and my own active response. 

In its movement through history as well, faith is foreign to all 
security. It has abandoned all attempts to secure itself through its 
own works, and it has not yet achieved the overpowering security 
of its goal. Faith is a “no more” and a “not yet,” between which 
there stands an “already now’—to be already seized by Jesus 
Christ, and for this reason, and for it alone, to be certain (see Phil 
3:12—14).°* According to Paul, one finds certitude of belief only in 
pressing on toward the God who redeems in Jesus Christ, the God 
who promised himself in the future, with the result that man must 
pursue this future in all precariousness and insecurity, supported 
only by the certitude that he has been seized by Christ Jesus. 

In the Pauline understanding, moreover, belief is always a strug- 
gle against the powers of evil, which, though radically defeated, 
continue to exert their diabolical influence in order to deter men 
from their openness to God in faith and enclose them within their 
own security and self-complacency.*” With this in mind, one sees 
clearly the sense in which Paul says that the certitude of faith is 
concerned with darkness: a darkness of non-possession, of non- 
control, a darkness of the threat of one’s own inconstancy and the 
threat of the demoniac powers of the “ruler who governs the air” 
(Epir 2:2): 

This darkness is far different from that of truths which are in- 
comprehensible, but which are adopted for good reasons. Only in 
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this context can one make sense of that single passage in which 
Paul speaks of faith as not-seeing: “For we walk by faith, and not 
by sight” (2 Cor 5:7). The believer has, of course, not yet reached 
his goal; he does not yet possess the promise held up before him. 
This does not mean, however, as later theologians often read into 
this text, that the essence of faith is sufficiently defined if one views 
it as a deficient form of knowledge in contrast to full knowledge in 
the Vision. Faith is concerned with knowledge, but only insofar as 
new knowledge emerges from a renewal in human existence. 


4. JOHN’S GOSPEL 


John’s Gospel offers a unique view of faith and the certitude of 
faith. According to John, Jesus is the one who proclaims himself, 
and is thus simultaneously he who proclaims and he who is pro- 
claimed.°* Thus it is not so surprising to find that faith’s origin and 
perdurance are linked with Jesus more clearly in John than in the 
Synoptics or Paul. To the community in John’s Gospel, Jesus is the 
exalted Lord who, despite his exaltation, has not actually left the 
world, but remains present within it, giving it life and preserving 
the faith of the believers, whom he knows and to whom he makes 
himself known. 

And so too the signs that Christ works are not so much acts of 
power of the God who is present within him and who performs the 
signs for the salvation of the faithful (as is the case in the Synop- 
tics); they are, rather, the expression and presentation of the 
unique nature of this Jesus Christ himself. They are inseparably 
joined with his Word of Life and Light, which he himself is, and, as 
such, are the starting point of faith, not its end-point.*® It is Christ 
himself who sustains and bears up his own, lest they be snatched 
from him (10:28). It is he whom the faithful know and who makes 
himself known to them, so that, with a certitude that comes from 
hearing and knowing, they might follow him and no other 
(10:3-30). 

Faith is a coming to Life and Light (in which Light one not only 
knows, but also lives). And faith is such because Life and Light 
are guaranteed by the exalted Lord. This guarantee, however, re- 
gardless of the absolute priority of the operative power of God’s 
Son, is inseparably one with man’s decision to accept Life and 
Light. This decision to which John’s Gospel would call us is a deci- 
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sion against the world, which has in its history grown impious and 
dark.®° 

Johannine faith is connected in a peculiar way with knowledge, 
but a knowledge, to be sure, quite different from the Aristotelian 
knowledge of Western scientific pursuit. Faith leads to knowledge 
(6:69; 8:31f; 10:38), and knowledge to faith. There exists a sus- 
tained relation between the two, with a reciprocal priority. Faith, 
accordingly, is to be conceived as the perception of the Light, as 
the emergence of the glory of the Word-made-flesh. But this per- 
ception is already the possession of Life, and not merely some sort 
of logical presupposition. Thus the present is stressed in the Word 
of salvation. And yet the aspect of futurity is not wholly lacking: 
First must come the resurrection (6:54); while they are in the 
world, the faithful will have tribulations, and they must persevere 
(chaps. 14-17). They must abide in the Word (8:31), seeking 
unflageingly to establish themselves outside of the “world.” If they 
keep his Word and abide in it, they will abide in him and live in 
him (14:15; 15:7). Only then will they know the truth and be 
made free (8:31f). 


C. Summary 


It would be well now to recapitulate our sketch of the biblical 
assertions on faith and certitude. In the Old Testament the notion 
of acknowledging Yahweh in his reliability, of accepting him as 
such and adjusting one’s entire existence accordingly, became the 
central idea of faith. Not that Yahweh came to be known only in 
and through this faith; indeed one’s knowledge of Yahweh and his 
great deeds preceded faith and formed the impulse and basis for it. 
Nonetheless, in the relation of faith as seen in the Old Testament, 
Yahweh appears to man in a decisively new way—namely, as he 
who is rightly called reliable and faithful. Israel’s faith was not a 
simple matter of deducing from Yahweh’s earlier displays of power 
that one was to build one’s life on him. On the contrary, faith could 
be fully achieved only by the ultimate engagement of one’s personal 
decision. It is no wonder, then, that in this new personal relation, 
which was faith, not only man but also Yahweh appeared in a new 
light; he was seen to be completely aligned with man. 

In spite of its deep Old Testament roots and its transformation 
through late-Judaic and Hellenistic influences,** the New Testa- 
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ment concept of belief is unique and cannot be explained fully 
by what preceded it. New Testament belief is one with the Old 
Testament in affirming that one acquires salvation and strength, 
indeed the very ability to live at all, in and through faith. It differs 
from Old Testament faith insofar as God has now revealed himself 
in a completely new way in Jesus Christ, so much so that belief 
now means: to make Jesus the basis of one’s existence, thereby 
acknowledging him as the revealing God who has come down to 
men. 

To acknowledge the God who shows himself in this totally new 
way in Jesus and to find one’s stance in this God—both of these 
moments are now inseparably joined in faith. They are merely two 
views of one and the same act. Both are true. On the one hand, 
God is present in Jesus; in him he reveals himself and his grace 
definitively, so much so that only he who “believes” this (1.e., ac- 
cepts it) finds salvation. Equally true, however, is this: for a par- 
ticular man, God is present in Jesus only if this man decides—in 
constant struggle against the securities of life that the “world” 
would offer him—to seek salvation and life, and thereby the certi- 
tude of his existence, in Jesus alone. 


The reflections of these first two sections of our essay have been 
rather autonomous and disjointed. The questions we posed at the 
beginning, questions that were both ours and those of the history of 
theology, were not clearly audible in our consultation of Scripture. 
It was intended in this way so that we could hear without bias the 
testimony of the Old and New Testaments, in the hope of discover- 
ing the proper guidelines to direct us in answering the questions we 
raised. 

If we would simplify things (hoping to throw some light on the 
subject), we could say that faith, in a scriptural understanding, is 
essentially concerned with certitude in human existence. In the Old 
Testament, faith is nothing other than finding certitude in Yahweh; 
in the New Testament it is the attaining of certitude in the God in 
Jesus Christ. This latter relation to God in faith is not immediately 
and solely a building of one’s life on God (in other words, not 
merely the gift of human life to mankind), but is first and foremost 
the gift of divine life to mankind, and therein the gift of the ability 
to live completely and fully as a human being. 
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The relation between faith and certitude as it was taken up in the 
inquiries of past theologies of faith, and even in those of today, was 
different. Certitude to them was primarily a human demand that 
one wished to see fulfilled before he acknowledged Jesus Christ. 
The theologies of faith did not, of course, think in such arrogant 
Cartesian-Kantian terms, but they did, nonetheless, in the form of 
Neo-Scholasticism, support and further these ideas by their rather 
broad demand of a strictly logical (at least moral or relative) certi- 
tude prior to faith whereby one would be convinced that he had to 
believe. 

How do I, as a man of the modern world, come to acquire certi- 
tude about a relation with God in faith, a relation in which he 
becomes real for me, in Jesus Christ and Christ’s Church? This is 
the question that we must now consider directly. 


Il. A SYSTEMATIC REFLECTION 


Man’s urgent search for the correct route to certitude in Chris- 
tian belief, the question that we considered in the first part of our 
essay, has received its proper orientation through our reflection on 
the scriptural witness concerning the nature of belief. 

As we have seen, faith is in the first instance concerned with 
man’s existence, not with God’s. Man’s existence is put into ques- 
tion by God in order that it might find its true place before him. 
Coming to faith is above all an act of inner conversion, a gaining of 
a new understanding of oneself, but an understading in which God 
too emerges unexpectedly large as the being that he really is. It is 
not, therefore, as though we had been misled into reducing faith to 
a merely human phenomenon, for faith is concerned with man only 
because and insofar as it is concerned with God. 

Man is called, as we have seen, to base everything on God, and 
in this way to discover himself. Only in a sincere (and not a cun- 
ning, advantage-seeking) turning away from himself and only in a 
truly worshiping acknowledgment of God does the miracle take 
place: man finds his salvation. This salvation, Scripture tells us, 
came to us unmistakably and in an entirely new way in Christ 
Jesus. Belief must henceforth direct itself toward him, toward this 
God in Jesus. 

What can a theologian say about the way in which a person 
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comes to certitude in this faith, especially in view of the difficult 
questions being raised regarding the possibility of such a certitude? 
Does not a glance at the history of Christianity (and at the history 
of philosophy as well), together with our present-day experience of 
extreme insecurity, prove sufficiently well that certitude in this area 
is impossible? Does it not prove that the call of the New Testament 
message is at best a call of a different kind, a summons which, in 
any case, is beyond the realm of certitude? ®* And is not perhaps the 
modern theological argument over whether and how one can attain 
certitude in Christian belief simply the outcome of a bid for power 
on the part of the Church, of an attempt to gather all mankind into 
her fold by a claim to competence in the affairs of Christendom? 
And would not then the modern appeal to another kind of certitude 
in matters of faith, a certitude that is essentially non-compelling, be 
perhaps a desperate attempt to survive in the face of the objectivity 
and exactness of modern science? 

These considerations force us to consider in our theological re- 
flection the possibilities of a certitude that is, on the one hand, true 
certitude, and yet, on the other hand, does not belong to the order 
of mathematical-scientific certitudes. Our reflection on a certitude 
of this sort will lead us to a consideration of the way in which one 
such certitude, a certitude about Jesus, the Christ, in his Church, 
might be reached. We should like to approach our full answer in 
several stages. 


Certitude arises only within decision. This axiom would seem to 
be patently false. Any clear, evident knowledge of facts, whether it 
be of the everyday sort (witnessing a traffic accident) or that of 
natural science (understanding the laws of chemistry), is compel- 
ling and stringent. To the extent that I know, I am bound by my 
knowledge and cannot reject it. This is true. But if we look deeper 
into the nature of knowledge we find that it is an encounter of the 
knower with himself. Every act of knowledge changes and enriches 
the knower. And what is more, the act of knowledge not only 
effects an external growth in one’s store of knowledge, but also 
causes one to become more himself. He “comes to himself,” to use 
Hegel’s phrase. This coming to one’s self, however, cannot pre- 
emptively impose itself upon a person from without. In the inner- 
most realm of his being, where man is closest to himself and identi- 
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cal with himself, man can experience no compulsion. In this realm 
he freely determines himself. 

All knowledge is a self-determination of this sort. And yet is 
there not such a thing as self-imposing knowledge, knowledge that 
forces itself upon us regardless of our activity? The dilemma that 
this question produces brings us to the realization of a gradation 
in the kinds of self-determination, a gradation in the ways of 
knowing. 

When I know something that is outside of me and pre-existent to 
my knowledge, I am, first of all, outside myself, and only in the 
experience of this external thing do I become present to myself 
and, in understanding something that is not myself, acquire a new 
understanding of myself. If I consider the mere apprehension of an 
external fact in such an act of knowledge and prescind from all 
factors of self-determination (which can never entirely succeed), I 
have an instance of compulsory determination from without by 
means of pre-existent data—i.e., an instance of stringent, compul- 
sory knowledge. This knowledge is free (as is all knowledge) inso- 
far as it concerns me, or, better, insofar as I let it concern me, 
insofar as I bring myself and my understanding of self into play. 
This occurs at least to the extent that I concern myself with an 
external fact and open myself to it. 

Knowledge itself then comes about in such a way that I am de- 
termined from without (although even here there exist certain bi- 
ases formed by my own special interests and concerns determined 
either directly or indirectly by my freedom). The meaning that the 
known object takes on for me depends on its “usefulness” for my 
understanding of self (i.e., on the “existential relevance” of the 
known object) and on my decision to let it become useful for me in 
one way or another. But this occurs subsequent to my knowledge 
of the external data. The important thing here is that human free- 
dom plays a rather indirect role in my knowledge of something pre- 
existent and external to myself. Such knowledge is concerned with 
a given, external fact, over which I have only a very indirect 
control. 

Must we conclude, then, that full freedom in knowing is had 
only in such instances where a man exercises control over himself 
in matters most personal to him? This is indeed the proper conclu- 
sion if one understands it in a sufficiently broad sense. Man is fully 
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free only when he is fully present to himself and thus knows him- 
self in an unsurpassably decisive way.®* And he is fully present to 
himself only when he affirms in a decision the meaning of his life, 
whether “good” or “bad,” which his life has acquired in the course 
of his previous decisions. 

Nor does a restriction of the external realm of a man’s freedom 
(even a serious curtailment brought on through something like 
sickness or imprisonment) destroy the radical freedom of such a 
decision. For man always retains that freedom through which he 
arrives at and accepts the sense of his life. In such an instance, 
however, he decides for something which is known, and he knows 
something that comes to be through that very decision. At this 
point one can no longer talk about the one’s preceding the other: 
knowledge and decision arise and develop together. That we have 
no really adequate word for this single and most basic act of man 
lies in the fact that we form our concepts in terms of the intelligibil- 
ity of the objective world and not from the profundity of the act of 
self-discovery. Thus this single, basic act of man in which man is 
decisively master of himself must be called knowledge as well as 
freedom. There is, therefore, a knowledge that is freedom. It is not 
only concerned with freedom; it does not only elicit freedom, nor is 
it merely elicited by it. In a unique, elementary operation of man, 
knowledge has reality precisely as freedom.®* 

It would seem from what has just been said that the perfection of 
knowing and willing consists in the full discovery of oneself and not 
of God. How are knowledge and freedom related in man’s ac- 
knowledging of God? Man’s ultimate freedom with regard to him- 
self is ambivalent, permitting of meaning as well as meaningless- 
ness. And yet a person’s decision to understand himself only with 
reference to himself is one that produces not understanding but 
lack of understanding. Only an affirmation of one’s self as having 
one’s origin in God opens the way to a truly accurate understand- 
ing of man, for such an affirmation is true to the creativity of God. 
Man understands himself only when he understands himself with 
reference to God. 

This is true not only of man’s basic dependence on God for his 
existence, but also of his historical dependence on the God of his- 
tory and salvation. Man is present to himself in knowledge only 
when he acknowledges that he is a creature of God, and is pre- 
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served in his existence and guided by God. When one acknowl- 
edges this, he comes to see God as he is. Not before and not after, 
but precisely to the extent that a person acknowledges himself in his 
origin, to this extent the mystery of what he is and what God is 
reveals itself. 

Someone might object that man cannot affirm his origin in God 
before he knows God. But, we would say, in order to know God, 
man must affirm him. This is precisely the ultimate, indissoluble 
unity of knowing and willing from which we would so much like to 
escape, preferring either an impersonal, compelling form of know- 
ing on the basis of which a decision could be made, or an “abso- 
lute” freedom for which knowledge would be only an arbitrary ad- 
dition instead of the inner form of the freedom itself. God’s 
emergence in our life is simultaneously a matter of freedom and 
knowledge. 

The objection might then be raised that our position is valid only 
for man’s understanding of himself as such, and not for his under- 
standing of God. This objection would base itself on the fact that 
man is always a given object for himself, that he thus already pos- 
sesses himself in a rudimentary fashion, so that he is able to take 
possession of himself freely in a new and more profound way. To 
this we would reply that God too is an inescapable given for man, 
just as inescapable as man himself is. Thus man can choose to 
reject God only in the sense that he ignores his presence and his 
claim, similar to the way in which he can ignore and flee from 
himself. 

These very basic and general considerations are of major impor- 
tance for the understanding of the nature of faith and the path to its 
certitude. They have shown that the prevalent contemporary con- 
cept of knowledge restricts the human spirit to mathematical-scien- 
tific knowledge. (This was, as we have seen, at least remotely pre- 
pared for by medieval Scholasticism.) If one takes seriously the 
fact that man reaches his highest intellectual fulfillment only when 
knowledge and freedom unite in a single operation, it is clear that a 
“necessary intuition” that imposes itself on man and thus forces 
him to know is no longer the ideal of knowledge to which all other 
forms of knowledge would have to confirm. It is then understand- 
able as well how very difficult an objective insight is when it affects 
man in his most intimate understanding of himself. Political, social, 
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professional, and above all, “ideological” evaluations of identical 
situations are so diverse and contradictory, and provide fuel for such 
endless wrangling, precisely because every man is confronted with 
himself as soon as he inspects the situation. Each one is related to 
the matter in question in a different way than the others, and it is 
nearly impossible to let the matter put one’s whole existence in 
question rather than reinterpret it enough to fit one’s present or 
desired image of oneself. 

These are common occurrences not sufficiently explained by say- 
ing that anyone who does not judge the matter objectively and ac- 
curately (even though it lies right before everyone’s eyes) is obdu- 
rate and ill-willed, that he does not want to see it and consciously 
ignores or misinterprets it. In reality there is a real blindness here, 
but one which, nonetheless, draws its strength from the fact that a 
certain “not wanting to see” is active in it. We can fully explain this 
strange phenomenon only if we consider the fact that, in these 
areas of knowledge, the influence of free decision (which has been 
contributed to by a long series of factors) penetrates into the act of 
knowing and either lets it result in true knowledge or renders it 
false. 

This insight is also helpful in understanding the history of 
thought. Kant’s exasperation with the deplorable fragmentation of 
philosophy led him to the conviction that such philosophizing pro- 
ceeds unobjectively, oversteps the boundaries of its competence, 
and thereby arrives at contrary and contradictory conclusions. 
Since that time many people have, with a pre-scientific argumenta- 
tion, deemed the claim of Christianity (as well as any other posi- 
tion in this area) to be more or less unworthy of belief, for the 
simple reason that a true position should be able to convince, and 
not sink helplessly into a confusing mishmash of opinions. In real- 
ity, however, such philosophical and religious confusion should be 
more a reason for belief than unbelief; for it shows unmistakably 
that there is at work here a diversity of freely formed conceptions 
giving rise to a multiplicity of views of the world. Presuming, there- 
fore, that one does not unjustifiably consider the mathematical- 
scientific concept of truth as the only valid one, the (painful) mul- 
tiplicity of contradictory views of the world and of oneself should 
be a powerful incentive to use one’s own freedom properly, so that 
the truth might emerge undistorted.®° 
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These elementary considerations have shown that the certitude 
of belief is true knowledge (and not a mere feeling or product of 
the will)—indeed, knowledge in its highest form (and not in some 
deficient or adulterated form), a knowledge arising and coming 
fully to itself within the context of a free decision.*® The question 
remains open, however, as to the source of this self-determining 
knowledge. Indeed, up to this point it seems to be left entirely and 
exclusively in the hands of man. 


The decision within which man’s knowledge of his existence 
arises is a decision that comes from God, who communicates him- 
self in Jesus. This is the second step in the clarification of the certi- 
tude of belief. 

As we have seen, man can understand himself only if he does so 
in relation to God. God, however, has willed that man should un- 
derstand himself before God in a very special way. God willed to 
become the meaning of man’s life in such a way that, in spite of all 
man’s sinful forlornness, he himself—-God—should become the 
Thou of man’s life and the center of his existence. God has drawn 
near to man in Jesus. His divine nature dwells “bodily” (Col 2:9) 
in the man Jesus; and through Jesus it is present to all men, first, of 
course, in the form of an offering of a union in love.®’ This presence 
of God in grace (be it in his offering of communion with man or in 
his loving presence through man’s response in love) directs man 
dynamically to the goal and meaning of his life. From now on, man 
can find himself and, in finding himself, find certitude about the 
meaning and form of his life only by affirming this grace-enriched 
situation through which he is called before God. 

The grace that impels man is, simultaneously, a grace that re- 
veals, for its nature is to make known to man who he is and who 
God is.®* It is obvious that this new possibility of understanding 
oneself in terms of God is opened by God in such a way that man 
could never reach it on his own. This possibility is given to man in 
the same way in which one person opens himself to another, so that 
the unfathomable freedom of self-giving is always preserved. Any 
attempt on the part of the receiver to gain control over the giver in 
order to make his own life secure necessarily destroys the sublime 
union in freedom. Thus, any attempt to guarantee oneself of God 
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as the salvation of one’s life, any impatient and possessive grasp at 
God’s truth which seeks first of all to determine and examine the 
core of Christian truth (that God has drawn near to me in Jesus), 
in order to decide then in favor of it, distorts, and misunderstands 
the unique quality of this most sublime of all human truths. 

Though it is true that the presence of God in man and the emer- 
gence of the new meaning that this presence gives to man’s life are 
the work and action of God, an action encompassing even the re- 
sponse of man and exercising a causality internal to the response 
itself, it is equally true that the response to divine love is a free 
action of man. The action of God’s grace in man brings about 
man’s freedom precisely as freedom, in such a way that God’s free 
love and that of man become inseparably one in man’s free deci- 
sion. What was said above in our preliminary considerations is also 
true here, but in a new way. All knowledge affecting man’s exist- 
ence in its deepest reaches comes about only within the exercise of 
man’s freedom. The certitude I have that God is merciful to me in 
Jesus and has thereby become the content and meaning of my life 
is found only within a decision that I make concerning my life, a 
decision that is as much the grace of God as it is my own action. 

The milieu of belief has been opened through God’s acceptance 
of the world in Jesus of Nazareth. There are two characteristics of 
this milieu to be noted. It is, first of all, always infinitely greater 
and overwhelming, for it is the disclosure of God himself. It is 
never, therefore, to be limited like an area that one can define. Man 
can allow this milieu of God to open itself to him again and again 
only in grace, and he can only patiently hope and pray for this 
grace. The other aspect of God’s gratuitous drawing-near to us is 
that it took place in Jesus of Nazareth and thus has a certain “loca- 
tion” in our world. God, the Incomprehensible and Unaccessible, 
has opened a way to himself, and that way is Jesus of Nazareth. 
Both poles of this tension remain in effect: the “location” of God 
at this one point in history and the total unrestrictability that the 
divinity of this God implies. 

Since we have been given a locus where God can be found in the 
world, our search for the certitude of salvation in God cannot by- 
pass this locus.®® And the enduring historical locus of the nearness 
of God in Jesus Christ is Christ’s Church. 
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Jesus Christ is to be found in his Church. God’s self-offering 
presence in the world gives rise to an understanding which is unvo- 
calized and yet presses toward expression.*® The expression, the 
vocalization of this divine dynamism in man is in no way a second- 
ary and inconsequential superstructure that can be changed at will 
and has little bearing on man’s basic tendency toward God, and 
thus toward goodness in general. The inner acceptance of God’s 
truth is, as such, inexpressible, for it can never be fully rendered in 
human language. And yet, in order for it—this inner acceptance 
itseii—to come fully to itself and not betray what it actually is, it 
needs the articulation which is possible and proper to it.7 

Everything in man that is unexpressed has a drive toward ex- 
pression in various ways, above all in words (even if what is unex- 
pressed remains in its inmost core inexpressible). Thus one’s given 
knowledge of God’s nearness in the world draws one to the Church 
of Jesus Christ, and to the message which she gives and which she 
is. Indeed, it was in this way that the Church came to be. The 
Twelve, whom Jesus chose as representatives of the new Israel and 
who were first led to faith by him, had to give expression to their 
belief and continually rediscover it through progressive refine- 
ment and clarification. They “had to,” not only because of the com- 
mand their Lord had given them, but also because of the driving 
force of the understanding achieved in their faith. Thus the early 
Christian community’s understanding found its necessary self- 
expression and self-realization in the kerygma of the New Testa- 
ment. 

It is now commonly agreed and theologically established that 
much in the gospels is the product of the early community, and 
does not come from the lips of Christ. This is of course obviously 
true of the other parts of the New Testament, even though these 
too were accepted by the later Church as the Word of God. The 
problem this fact poses can be resolved only if one proceeds from 
two presuppositions: first, that the early Church underwent a spe- 
cial evolutionary process in which the unfolding into Scripture of 
the kerygma about Jesus Christ formed an integral and necessary 
part of the Church’s own development; 7” secondly, that this unfold- 
ing, and no other, correctly enunciated the Church’s inexpressible 
belief in the God in Jesus Christ, and that it brought this belief to 
its proper consciousness. 
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The unfolding of the kerygma into Scripture in a Canon accepted 
by the entire Church’? is proof not only of the necessity of an his- 
torical and social milieu in which inexpressible belief in God can- 
not essentially distort itself in its self-expression, but also of the 
fact that this belief must express itself in this form and in no other 
if it is to be permanent and valid for all. The kerygma of the New 
Testament as presented in its many and various forms is thus the 
original expression of this inexpressible faith, an expression offering 
the guarantee that in its surprising diversity it faithfully represented 
the belief of the Church,‘ and that it would always preserve this 
belief in precisely this Word. 

The man of today in his search for belief is impelled by this same 
grace of Jesus Christ toward the enunciation that intrinsically cor- 
responds to this grace and serves as the true expression of his faith. 
The inner tendency of belief finds itself confirmed in its essentials 
in the preservation and proclamation of the New Testament 
kerygma in and through the Church. Certitude about God and his 
mercy, which seeks to grow within one’s free decision, can do so 
only if it can express itself correctly and with permanent validity. It 
does not suffice to attempt to lead someone to faith by trying to 
give him the courage to make a knowledgeable decision and to at- 
tain the knowledge that arises within this decision; he must also be 
led to consign himself to the Word of God in the Church, in the 
hope that this divine-human Word will open itself to him. The 
Word of revelation protected and interpreted by the Church is the 
proper certification his unexpressed and as yet uncertain belief 
needs in order to become and remain living. 

With this there occurs something further. The Word of the 
Church opens the social dimension of belief. Wherever speech is 
found, there is also found the possibility of agreement; interper- 
sonal communication arises. Faith is concerned not only with the 
God of my individual and unique life—although this too is true and 
may not be disregarded. Faith is also and in every instance an act 
of man that is enacted within community. Just as faith comes to 
itself only in the Word of kerygma, so also is it fully itself only 
when it is realized within the community of believers. The faith of 
the individual is nourished, confirmed, and borne up by the com- 
munity. The Church is thus the milieu in which one is able to be- 
come fully certain of his belief—in the Word of revelation which 
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she preserves, and in the community of those who share the same 
belief. 

In speaking of “Church,” however, we are reminded that there 
are also “churches” and other religious communities. The fact that 
the Church is not unchallenged in her claim to be the single milieu 
of belief forces one to regard her “from without,” to compare her 
with other communities and in this way certify her legitimacy. This 
raises the question of the Church as sign, a sign that can give direc- 
tion to an inquiring faith. An inner tendency of belief, whereby one 
knows in a very obscure and mysterious way (even when this oc- 
curs without one’s being in any way abstractly or concretely aware 
of it) that salvation is present in this world, impels and enables one 
to search out the world itself for certain signs of salvation. The 
dynamism of grace compels a man to conduct this search, and 
opens his eyes that he might see more distinctly and clearly what, 
in itself, is open even to the neutral inquirer who stands aloof of all 
decisions. This encompasses all the researches and inquiries of his- 
tory, the history of religions, the science of comparative religion 
and even philosophy which, taken together, comprise the area of 
theological apologetics. 

A careful and methodologically sound search for signs and 
proofs of salvation in our historical world of tangibilities is indis- 
pensable and must be pursued in its proper place. But an over- 
reliance on this type of search for the certitude of salvation, first of 
all, overlooks the fact that the core of salvation, the gratuitous 
presence of God in Christ and Christ’s Church, eludes all human 
attempts at empirical investigation. Secondly, it forgets that, in all 
the researching of the data of history and the history of religions, 
we are concerned with the question of man’s existence, and this 
cannot be answered except by means of a deliberate decision. 
Moreover, this decision depends upon God’s prior answer through 
his presence in grace, and is assimilated by it. Were one to give 
precedence, therefore, to the critical, impersonal search for the 
truth of faith, he should in fact be reversing the process of coming 
to belief. 

Naturally this procedure is very tempting, especially in our mod- 
ern times, for it appears to be easier and “safer”; for one can in- 
deed operate “at a distance” without fear of having to put his 
whole existence into question or of having it put into question by 
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God. The attempt, however, is totally ineffectual if it does not de- 
velop into the deeper and more comprehensive movements that 
lead to the certitude of faith. 

This is not in any way to deny that a sober, critical, and, in a 
certain sense, impersonal observation and evaluation of historical 
facts and events might—in its place—be necessary for the full dis- 
covery of certitude in belief. Since, on the one hand, man’s very 
nature demands this, and, on the other hand, the salvation of the 
total man is the object of man’s search, such an inquiry is not to be 
excluded. Nor is such an inquiry prejudiced by the fact that one 
makes a non-objective decision prior to his search. For, as we have 
seen, a correct decision enables one to really see a truth of one’s 
existence; so, in reference to an historical truth, a willingness im- 
pelled by grace frees one for the objectivity of this type of knowl- 
edge—namely, a critically discerning inspection that must be con- 
ducted until man’s intellect is captured by the compelling force of 
the evidence. 

This relation between one’s free, existential knowledge arrived at 
under God’s grace and the cogent, historical knowledge of the facts 
pertaining to Christ and his Church holds in theory at least. In 
reality, however, because of the immense difficulty in constructing 
a truly comprehensive and fully compelling proof of the truth of the 
Catholic Church, a proof based on the convergence of evidence is 
the only attainable goal.’> Nonetheless, this must be sought for with 
all seriousness and intellectual responsibility, in accordance with 
the intellectual breadth and precision in which the person in ques- 
tion leads out his life. Only then is he able to be a responsible 
believer in the area of his profane experience and worldly knowl- 
edge as well. This process, however, as indispensable as it is, must 
always be integrated in the context of that more comprehensive and 
radical movement of which we spoke earlier; otherwise it is 
doomed to failure. 


The certitude of faith that one achieves is both luminous and 
dark. This statement is both a description of that which man has 
attained when he has found his God in belief and a reference to the 
progression toward this certitude itself. For the certitude of faith is 
not a goal one can attain and be content with; it is a path leading 
from initial, hazy beginnings, which are not at first understood in 
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themselves, to the deepest foundations in the God to whom one 
surrenders oneself in faith. At every stage of its progression, there- 
fore, faith is, in a constantly changing pattern, both luminous and 
dark. 

Faith is luminous because it yields knowledge. It is a knowledge 
which we have distinguished from all categorical-empirical knowl- 
edge, but which is not thereby an inferior but rather a superior type 
of knowledge: an existence in Jesus Christ, in God who has given 
and continues to give himself to us (and thus to me). It is a knowl- 
edge which joyfully rediscovers and enunciates itself in the Word of 
Scripture, which the Church gives and proclaims to us, and in 
which man finds a consoling confirmation and elucidation of his 
inarticulate yearning for the presence of God. 

But the path of certitude is also dark. Darkness characterizes 
both our progress and our hesitancy along the way. The mystics 
had much to say about the dark night of the intellect and the still 
darker night of the soul. Scholastic theology recognized and still 
recognizes only one (seemingly unchangeable) darkness of belief 
arising from the fact that the human intellect does not attain the 
fulfillment most proper to it. It gropes on endlessly without ever 
finding its own proper fulfillment. If, however, the spirit of man is 
understood in such a way that it reaches its goal only when it loses 
itself in the pathless expanses of God, then belief is obscure pre- 
cisely because the human spirit has attained its goal. Certitude, ac- 
cordingly, should not be attributed to Christian belief even though 
it exceeds all the expectations and standards of categorical human 
reason, but precisely because it does this.® 

It is, moreover, also understandable from the subjective aspect 
of the phenomenon of certitude why darkness is one of its essential 
elements. The unique quality of this highest form of intellectual 
perception is that it is possible only in the attainment of radical 
control over the deepest reaches of one’s being. But a free under- 
standing of oneself, which is possible only within a total self-sur- 
render to the inviting God, will always be radically threatened by a 
temptation to withdraw into the manageable and supposed security 
of one’s own being. This constant threat of losing the desire to sum- 
mon up the tremendous courage needed to surrender oneself is 
experienced as a real, intrinsic possibility. And thus the threatening 
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darkness that would exist if one should relapse into uncertainty 
surrounds the free act of the certitude of faith. 


Love is an intrinsic element in the certitude of faith. We are 
accustomed to look upon faith and love as two distinct, if mutually 
orientated, operations. The Council of Trent declared that love can 
be lost without in every instance destroying faith, and that the faith 
that remains is true, though dead, faith (Denz. 808; 838). But this 
does not say much about the relation between the two realities. The 
description “dead faith” implies something that was not intended in 
the doctrinal text, namely, that there exists such a close-knit unity 
between the two notions that love is an intrinsic element of faith—it 
is what gives life to faith. We have already seen in another context 
that free choice, and therefore love, is a factor in the attainment of 
faith and faith’s certitude.” Every phase of belief has a correspond- 
ing stage of love: perfect love corresponds to perfect faith. It is of 
considerable importance to understand that love is faith’s intrinsic 
self-explication. This does not deny, but rather asserts, the possibil- 
ity of a “dead faith” without the perfection of love of God. 

Belief is the affirmation of, and the turning toward, God’s act in 
Jesus Christ. This act is an act of inexplicable love, which, like all 
love, can be “understood” only when it is affirmed in its incompre- 
hensibility—that is, is accepted and requited with a return of love. 
One cannot ponderingly search out a reason for this love, for every 
act of love has ultimately no other basis than itself. Accordingly, 
God’s act in Jesus Christ cannot be accepted first of all by the mind 
(in belief), in order to elicit then a corresponding return of love. 
Belief comprehends God’s act and becomes certain of it to the 
degree in which it affirms it in love. From this it is clear why a life 
without love closes itself to belief, and why the return to belief 
often (always in fact) proceeds by way of the decision to love. 
One’s loving belief in God’s love in Jesus Christ, however, is not a 
once-and-for-all action admitting one to the nearness and life of 
God. Every act of love affirms the beloved in his loving freedom 
and in the incomprehensibility of his history. The very essence of 
human love consists in going along with another and assenting to 
the still incomprehensible paths he might take. 

With respect to God, the readiness of love to follow God’s ways, 
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which become the ways of man, is called for with singular intensity. 
Thus, in the final analysis, the certitude of faith emerges as that 
manner of perceiving the God present in Jesus Christ whereby one 
enters with patience and trust into the ways of God, in order to 
learn to believe through this love that the God of Jesus Christ 
as found in the Church is indeed my God and the meaning of 
my life. 


NOTES 


1. Terminologically, the words “security” (Sicherheit) and “certi- 
tude” (Gewissheit) are to be distinguished. In Latin a man is called 
securus who is “without care” (in a positive sense, “carefree”; in a 
negative sense, “careless’’). The same word is used to describe an ob- 
jective situation: “secure,” “safe.” The word certus, on the other hand, 
derives from the verb cernere and connotes the action of “sifting” or 
“examining” (sichten) or “separating” (scheiden), either in the sense of 
“distinguishing” (unterscheiden)—i.e., perceiving clearly with the mind 
or the senses—or in the sense of “deciding” (entscheiden). The word 
thus means “decided” or “determined” (in an objective or subjective 
sense) and thus “certain,” “reliable,” “true.” See K. E. Georges, 
Ausfiihrliches Lateinisch-Deutsches Handworterbuch, 8th ed. (Han- 
nover, 1913-18). In the theology of the manuals, which used Latin as 
its mode of expression, this distinction persisted. For Luther the con- 
cepts are opposed: “The certitude of salvation is the obligation of 
faith,” and nothing is more abominable (pestilentius) than “security” 
(securitas). In modern German terminology, however, the distinction 
is sometimes blurred; not infrequently one speaks of the “security” of 
faith. 


2. See W. Kamlah, Der Mensch in der Profanitat (Stuttgart, 1949), 
p. 10: “This extreme perplexity . . . , whereby a man, though alive, 
questions his ability to live, asks about the pure possibility of living at 
all, was until recently the catastrophic exception. It has only in recent 
times become widespread as man’s ‘normal condition.’ This dilemma 
characterizes ‘modern’ man in a narrow, historical sense, and excludes 
even Kant’s age of rational self-confidence.” 


3. Reference is here made to a question that has been very much 
discussed of late, namely: How can a falsely formulated belief still 
“mean” something true, that is, how can one grasp the truth in its inner 
and inexpressible meaning, if he conceives it in a false manner? Or, 
stated yet differently, how can someone in “good faith” err—that is, how 
can he profess something false? 

This ancient problem, which was traditionally proposed as a marginal 
or “border” question, has acquired an entirely new urgency and im- 
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portance by reason of the distressing multiplicity of religions in a con- 
centrated area and to their many advocates, whom one cannot accuse 
of stupidity or malice. Regarding this question, see above all Karl 
Rahner’s theology and the development of his now-famous notion of 
the “anonymous Christian.” Klaus Riesenhuber impressively presents 
Rahner’s idea of the anonymous Christian in “Der anonyme Christ, 
nach Karl Rahner,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 86 (1964), 
286-303. Here is shown the extent to which the concept penetrates 
Rahner’s writings, and what an important vein of his theology it repre- 
sents. Recently Rahner himself returned to this theme explicitly in 
“Die anonymen Christen,” Schriften zur Theologie, VI (Einsiedeln, 
1965), 545-54. 


4. K. H. Schelkle, Paulus, Lehrer der Vater: die altkirchliche Ausle- 
gung von Rémer II] (Diisseldorf, 1956), p. 435. 


5. “Fides est de non visis.” This conception of faith progressed from 
Abelard and Hugh of St. Victor to Thomas Aquinas. See M. D. Chenu, 
La Parole de Dieu, I: La foi dans lintelligence (Paris, 1964), pp. 77- 
104, 


6. “Fides est virtus qua creduntur quae non videntur.” Enchiridion 
or De fide, spe et caritate, no. 8 (PL 40:234). 


7. De Ver. (De veritate) g.14, a.1, with which Thomas begins his 
discussion of faith; ST (Summa theologica) II-I, q.2, a.1, which treats 
the act of faith itself. 


8. G. Ebeling, “Der hermeneutische Ort der Gotteslehre,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Theologie und Kirche (ZTK) 61 (1964), 302ff. 


9. ST I, q.1, a.1: “Utrum sit necessarium praeter philosophicas dis- 
ciplinas aliam doctrinam habere.” 


10. See especially ST II-II, g.2, a.1, and De Ver. q.14, a.1. 
11. See Deutsche Thomasausgabe 15 (Heidelberg, 1950), 316. 
12. ST I-Il, q.4, a.2 c and ad 3. 


13. “. . . credere est actus intellectus, secundum quod movetur a 
voluntate ad assentiendum. . . . Credere autem immediate est actus 
intellectus, quia obiectum huius actus est verum, quod proprie pertinet 
ad intellectum. Et ideo necesse est quod fides, quae est proprium prin- 
cipium huius actus, sit in intellectu sicut in subiecto.” ST U-II, q.4 a.2 
c.(. . . To believe is an act of the intellect, inasmuch as the will moves 
it to assent. . . . Now to believe is immediately an act of the intellect, 
because the object of that act is the true, which pertains properly to the 
intellect. Consequently faith, which is the proper principle of that act, 
must needs reside in the intellect. Summa Theologica, trans. Fathers of 
the English Dominican Province, II [New York, 1947], 1191.) 


14. Against Chenu (see the article in Note 5 above), one must ask 
whether Thomas really broke away from the Aristotelian schema, or 
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whether he was not perhaps in a much deeper sense bound by it, in 
spite of the important modification he wrought. 


15. “Quantum enim est ex seipso, non est ei [viz. intellectui] satisfac- 
tum, nec est terminatus ad unum; sed terminatur tantum ex extrinseco. 
Et ideo est quod intellectus credentis dicitur esse captivatus, quia tene- 
tur terminis alienis, et non propriis.” De Ver. q.14, a.1 c. (For, in so 
far as it depends on itself alone, the understanding is not satisfied and 
is not limited to one thing; instead, its action is terminated only from 
without. Because of this the understanding of the believer is said to 
be “held captive,” since, in the place of its own proper determination, 
those of something else are imposed on it. Truth, trans. James V. 
McGlynn, S.J., II [Chicago, 1953], 211.) 

16. Although we are speaking in general here, without showing more 
precisely in what way, e.g., the intellect is active in bringing about 
divine faith (in perceiving the motives of credibility and the motive of 
faith, and in affirming these together with the object of faith), what is 
said still holds basically for the functions of intellect and will in the 
act of faith. 


17. This is valid in spite of the ST I, q.16, a.4 ad 1: “. . . voluntas 
et intellectus mutuo se includunt” (the will and the intellect mutually 
include one another). This statement and others of its kind, though 
deeply founded in the metaphysics of Thomas, failed to take effect in 
the theology of faith. The important study of W. Kern, “Das Verhaltnis 
von Erkenntnis und Liebe als philosophisches Grundproblem bei Hegel 
und Thomas von Aquin,” Scholastik 34 (1959), 394-427, does not 
stress this aspect, although the matter receives better treatment in 
Kern’s later essay, “Einheit-in-Mannigfaltigkeit” in Gott in Welt, I, ed. 
H. Vorgrimler (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1964), 207-39, esp. 229-32. 

18. P. Althaus, The Theology of Martin Luther, trans. R. C. Schultz 
(Philadelphia, 1966), pp. 55-59; German original, Die Theologie 
Martin Luthers (Gutersloh, 1963), pp. 58-61; G. Ebeling, “Existenz 
zwischen Gott und Gott,” ZTK 62 (1965), 110f. 


19. Stephan Pfiirtner has convincingly shown this misunderstanding 
in the struggle against Luther’s “certitude of salvation” in his work 
Luther and Thomas on Salvation, trans. Edward Quinn (New York, 
1965); German original: Luther und Thomas in Gesprach (Heidelberg, 
1961). 


20. In this context “truth” would mean the agreement of what is 
now being said with what was originally revealed. 


21. “Illud omne est verum, quod valde clare et distincte percipio.” 
Medit., II, Vol. I, 33. 


22. “Descartes . . . is unquestionably, if not the founder, at least 
one of the founders of modern philosophy.” H. Meyer, Geschichte der 
abendlindischen Weltanschauung, IV (Wiirzburg, 1950), 100. See also 
P. Wust, Ungewissheit und Wagnis (2nd ed.; Graz, 1946), pp. 141ff. 
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According to M. Heidegger, Holzwege (4th ed.; Frankfurt, 1963), 
p. 80, Descartes’ philosophy was the first to stress the objectivity of a 
being and to view truth as the certitude of the object’s presentation of 
itself. 


23. See as well Kant’s positioning of faith between opinion and 
knowledge, only the latter of which is subjectively as well as objectively 
adequate. This is found in his teaching on transcendental method, Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, Part II, Section HI. 


24. See in this regard G. de Broglie, “La vraie notion thomiste des 
‘praeambula fidei,’” Gregorianum 34 (1953), 341-89. See also the 
author’s article “Praeambula Fidei” in Lexikon fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, 2nd ed. (Freiburg, 1957-67), VIII (1963), 653-57. (Further 
references to the Lexikon will be given as LTK?.) 


25. See N. HOtzel’s article “Traditionalismus,” LTK? X (1965), 
299-301. 


26. See J. Hasenfuss’ article “Fideismus,” LTK? IV (1960), 117f. 


27. See here especially E. Poulat, Histoire, dogme et critique dans la 
crise moderniste (Paris, 1962). 


28. See especially the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, §§14- 
16; the Decree on Ecumenism, §3; the Pastoral Constitution on the 
Church in the Modern World, §§19, 22, 28; and the Declaration on 
the Relation of the Church to Non-Christian Religions, $4. 

29. J. Triitsch gives a good survey of these more recent endeavors 


in “Glaube und Erkenntnis,” Fragen der Theologie heute, ed. J. Feiner, 
J. Triitsch, F. Bockle (3rd ed.; Einsiedeln, 1960), pp. 53-58. (The sec- 


tion of Fragen . .. translated as Theology Today, 1: Renewal in 
Dogma [Milwaukee, 1964] does not contain this article-—Ed.) 
30. “. . . divinae revelationis signa sunt certissima et omnium in- 


telligentiae accommodata.” 


31. R. Aubert, Le probléme de lacte de foi (3rd ed.; Louvain, 
1958), p. 166; pp. 198f. Pius IX did not teach differently in 1846, nor 
did he condemn the “overwhelming majority” of theologians who 
thought in this way. See Aubert, p. 129, Note 62. 


32. Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra gentiles III, 112: “Adhuc quod 
dominium sui actus habet, liberum est in agendo, liber enim est qui sui 
causa est” (Aristotle, I Metaph., Il, 9 [994b]). 


33. For the following see especially the contributions by A. Weiser 
and R. Bultmann in Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
ed. G. Kittel (Stuttgart, 1933— ), VI (1959), 182-203. References 
to Kittel are hereafter cited as ThW. Only the first four volumes are 
published to date of the English translation, Theological Dictionary of 
the New Testament (Grand Rapids, 1964—__).—Ed. 


34. Namely, the hiphil (active causative) form of dman. 
35. PR WVI (1959) 190i 
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36. These aspects of faith are described by the word stems bth (to 
feel secure) and hsh (to seek refuge), as well as by the stems kwh, jhl 
and hkh (to hope anxiously). See ThW VI (1959), 191-95. 

37. ThW VI (1959), 189. 

38. See ThW VI, 179-81; also G. Ebeling, “Jesus and Faith” in his 
Word and Faith, trans. J. W. Leitch (Philadelphia, 1963), 218f., Notes 
2 and 3; German original, Wort und Glaube (Tubingen, 1962), 222f., 
Notes 35 and 36. 

39. See for example I. A. de Aldama in Sacrae Theologiae Summa 
ITI (4th ed.; Madrid, 1961), IV, Note 54. 

40. This is O. Michel’s rendition of the passage. See Der Brief an 
die Hebrder, in Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testa- 
ment (11th ed.; Gottingen, 1960), XIII, 243; 246. 

41. Michel is inclined more toward “pledge,” “warrant, 
See op. cit., p. 246. 

42. This question is also disputed among exegetes. See Michel, op. 
cit., p. 245, Note 3. For theological reasons the question is often nega- 
tively decided. Michel replies positively to it because of the literary 
form used. 


43. For the following see ThW VI (1959), 203-18. See also Ebeling, 
op. cit., German, pp. 203-54; English, pp. 201-46, and the literature 
given there. 


44, See Ebeling, op. cit., German, pp. 238—40; English, pp. 232-34. 


45. “For where there is faith, there, by definition, one way or an- 
other, existence becomes whole, is healed.” Ebeling, op. cit., German, 
p. 253; English, p. 245. 

46. This is also the sense of Ebeling, op. cit., German, p. 238; Eng- 
lish; p. 232: “.’s;'., the essence ‘of faith fis] Certainty: 7: .7,jand: Ger- 
man, p. 247; English, p. 240: “Faith gives certainty to existence; in- 
deed, it is really nothing else but existence in certainty.” 


47. Thw I (1933), 339-42, or Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament, I (1964), 335-38; Ebeling, op. cit., German, pp. 242-45; 
English, pp. 236-38. 

48. See especially A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthéus (2nd ed.; 
Stuttgart, 1933), p. 155. See also H. Schlier in ThW I (1933), 341f. 


49. ThW I (1933), 341f. 


50. This solution has been suggested most recently by U. Neuen- 
schwander, Glaube: eine Besinnung iiber Wesen und Begriff des Glau- 
bens (Bern, 1957). He demands a clear separation in the notions of an 
existential faith and a dogma-faith. In his opinion this was not achieved 
in the writings of Paul, and even less in those of John. From the time 
of the early Church on, Neuenschwander sees a growing tendency 
toward a creed of faith. He attempts to reach a unity of faith (and 
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guarantee.” 
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thereby a unity of believers) by placing the inception of faith beyond 
knowledge. Thus one and the same faith might follow from even con- 
tradictory cognitions. By climinating knowledge from faith, however, 
the question is only circumvented, not answered. 


51. If we seem here and in what follows to presuppose the “posses- 
sion” of the truth by one community or another, one should not for- 
get that we are speaking in much curtailed terms. It is important to 
see that no one really grasps the truth, but is instead grasped by it 
(albeit in freedom), inasmuch as the truth is more powerful, and, as 
such, is master over us. It should be remembered also that the truth 
is never present in its fullness, but is always “on the way” (without 
thereby having to be a patchwork of truth and falsity). Nor should it 
be forgotten, finally, that there can be Christian truth outside of the 
Catholic Church, as was stressed at the Council—indeed truth that has 
receded to the background in Catholic consciousness and serves as such 
to remind us of our common heritage, both to our edification and 
shame. This point was also made at the Council and was intimated in 
its official texts. (See the Decree on Ecumenism, §4). 


52. What is here at stake is an essential certification; the commit- 
ment of faith, which dares all in this single act, becomes conscious in 
the word of the creed of what it is daring and why it is daring it. The 
precisely formulated tenets of the creed do not merely express what 
the believer has always thought; rather, they allow the believer’s act of 
faith, in its mastery over his life, to become certain of itself, and thus 
become living and effective. The movement in which faith becomes 
certain of itself is, as one can see, a totally different phenomenon— 
much more direct and immanent to faith—than the certification the 
believer gains from “without” and, as it were, “from a distance” 
through historical inquiry and philosophical reflection on the fact of 
Jesus. 


53. See Rom 11:20: “You stand fast only through faith.” See here 
ThW VI (1959), 219. 


54. “Security” corresponds to the Latin se-curus, “without care,” 
(and in this sense) “certain.” (See Note 1.) ‘“Certitude,” on the other 
hand, as well as its Latin derivative certus, has to do with deciding, 
knowing, and in this way being sure. There is no allusion here to being 
“carefree” or secure in the possession of something. The allusion is 
rather to the opposite, to a struggle in the midst of threat and to a 
knowledge gained in and from this struggle, a knowledge deriving from 
determination, one freeing the believer from doubt, if not necessarily 
from care and fear. 


55. See E. Lohmeyer’s commentary on the passage in Die Briefe an 
die Philipper, Kolosser und an Philemon (G6ttingen, 1961), pf 103. 


56. ThW VI (1959), 223f. 
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57. See H. Schlier, Principalities and Powers in the New Testament 
(New York, 1961), pp. 55-62; German original: Quaestiones Dispu- 
tatae No. 3: Mdchte und Gewalten im Neuen Testament (2nd ed.; Frei- 
burg, 1958), pp. 53-58. 


58. This is a formula used to characterize the uniqueness of John’s 
Gospel which has become current in theological circles. See ThW VI 
(1959), 224. 


59. They do not, however, form the point of departure for faith in 
the full apologetic sense, as the theology of faith would so much like. 
See on this ThW VII (1964), 241-57; L. Cerfaux, “Les miracles, 
signes messianiques de Jésus et oeuvres de Dieu selon l’évangile de 
S. Jean,” L’Attente du Messie (Paris, 1954), p. 131 et passim; 
H. Schlier, “Glauben, Erkennen, Lieben nach dem Johannesevan- 
gelium,” Besinnung auf das Neue Testament (Freiburg, 1964), pp. 279- 
93: 


60. See R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, trans. Ken- 
drick Grobel (New York, 1951-1955), §50, Nos. 1 and 2; German 
original: Theologie des Neuen Testament (3rd ed.; Tiibingen, 1958). 


61. See here G. Ebeling, “Jesus and Faith” (“Jesus und Glaube),” 
op. cit., German pp. 219-28; English, pp. 215-23, and the literature 
given there. It appears that it was because of Hellenistic as well as late- 
Judaic influences that the Old Testament notion of faith became in this 
period a terminus technicus for “membership in a religion” as well as 
for the “affirmation of one’s own religion as true.” 


62. The fact that the concept of certitude that we tend to identify 
with Christian faith is not one of the key concepts of the New Testa- 
ment should, nonetheless, give us pause for thought. We have shown 
in the preceding section of this essay that the attaining of certitude in 
belief, as seen in a biblical perspective, is a wider and more profound 
notion than that of an “epistemological quality.” This is an indication 
that we should not be too hasty in attributing to the concept of certi- 
tude content that is foreign to it. 


63. The thoughts presented here have, of course, a tradition. We 
should mention above all Aquinas’ metaphysics of the human spirit as 
resumed and developed by J. Maréchal and M. Blondel, and as applied 
to the theology of faith by P. Rousselot and J. Mouroux, among others. 
A genuine advance precisely in this question was made by P. Wust, 
Ungewissheit und Wagnis. If I see it correctly, however, many will not 
take the final step of acknowledging the unity of psychical functions, 
especially when it concerns the actualization of belief. 


64. One may not forget of course that this unity of knowing and 
willing, which is found at the summit of man’s spiritual activity, in 
some way remains approximate. Man’s activities of knowing and willing 
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proceed toward this summit with progressively greater human intensity. 
The positing of this summit as a goal is necessary for the understanding 
of man’s life as a spirit, even if the goal is reached only at decisive mo- 
ments in his life and retains even then the stigma of creatureliness. At- — 
taining a full identity of knowing and willing, and thus being fully 
present to oneself, is possible only to God. For every creature, “being 
present to oneself” is essentially a “being present to a being who is 
greater,” and thus immediately and necessarily entails the act of striv- 
ing (toward another) in distinction to knowing (which effects the 
union). This is what we must discuss now. The point of departure for 
finding oneself in a being who is greater is, however, the creaturely 
mode of being-identical-with-oneself. This is attained only in the unity 
of knowing and willing, which is an image of the divine union. 


65. In a similar way to Kant, Feuerbach and Nietzsche were also of 
the opinion that one had only to find the fundamental error in the al- 
ready existing interpretation of the world in order to bring unity and 
peace to the world of the mind. 


66. Thus the basic meaning of certitude is “sure knowledge.” This 
accords with the Latin certus, which (as the past participle of cernere) 
originally meant “seen,” and was later intensified through usage to mean 
“surely seen” or “certain.” See F. Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache (19th ed.; Berlin, 1963), p. 256. 


67. What is meant here is the presence of grace in every man, prior 
to his decision, in the form of an offer. Karl Rahner has developed this 
idea with his notion of the “supernatural existential,” especially in his 
fundamental articles “Concerning the Relationship between Nature and 
Grace,” Theological Investigations, I (Baltimore, 1961), pp. 297-318, 
or Schriften zur Theologie, I (Einsiedeln, 1954), pp. 323-45; and 
“Nature and Grace,” Theological Investigations IV (Baltimore, 1966), 
165-88, or Schriften zur Theologie, IV (Einsiedeln, 1960), pp. 209-36. 


68. The notion of grace as effecting man’s salvation by revealing the 
Father is a leitmotiv of John’s entire Gospel. 


69. We are not speaking here in any way of those instances in which 
salvation is found (as it would seem) somewhere other than at this 
“locus” of salvation in history. Even the paths to salvation which ex- 
ternally lead past this locus actually lead to it. This is the problem of 
salvation “outside the Church,” “outside” the society that we shall 
soon discuss as the concrete and permanent locus of salvation. See 
A. Grillmeier in Das zweite Vatikanische Konzil (Freiburg, 1966), 
pp. 196-98; K. Rahner, “What Does Vatican IJ Teach About Athe- 
ism?” Concilium 27 (1967), 7-24. Despite the extreme importance of 
this problem today, the question may not be neglected as to how one 
can come to the full and correctly enunciated certitude about his salva- 
tion—i.e., how one can come to explicit Christian faith. 
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70. The ancients called it “the inner word,” which was basic to the 
formulated and communicable external word. 


71. The article by Karl Rahner cited in Note 69 shows that it is 
possible to come to oneself in an objectively false articulation. Al- 
though this is an everyday occurrence we must not forget that it is a 
highly remarkable and mysterious phenomenon. 


72. See K. Rahner, Inspiration in the Bible, trans. Charles H. Henkey 
(New York, 1961); German original: Quaestiones Disputatae No. I: 
Uber die Schriftinspiration (Freiburg, 1958). 


73. As long as there is a Canon that is accepted at least in its essen- 
tials by the whole of Christianity, Protestant theology can offer no con- 
vincing argument which would render superfluous a Church authori- 
tatively interpreting and preserving the Word. 


74, We cannot go into the problem of the unity of the New Testa- 
ment kerygma in the midst of its multiple forms. We might suggest in 
passing, however, that the incomprehensible and radically inexpressible 
faith in Jesus Christ, awakened by God himself, offers a better possi- 
bility of being diversely and yet “unifiedly” expressed than if one were 
to posit a single, original kerygma from which the various different 
forms of kerygma would take their origin. 


75. Such an insight suffices in human life in other decisions of im- 
portance as well, and is generally the only type of insight that is at- 
tainable. Nor should one forget that each man need not have the same 
profundity of insight. Since this critical clarification of the claim to 
truth of the Church’s faith is demanded by the Church’s embeddedness 
in the total world in its historical and social extensions, the degree and 
extent of justifying the Church before the world is measured for the 
individual by his own particular knowledge of the world. This is the 
reason that a scholar in a particular field is in need of a different de- 
gree of critical justification of his belief than a man who is in no way 
concerned with scholarly reflection. Only if one grounds the necessity 
for rational-critical examination in this way and does not make it an 
essential element in the initial formation of faith’s certitude can it be 
explained why an educated man does not automatically have a better 
chance of finding the certitude of his faith (and thus the heart of his 
faith itself). 


76. It is not clear in Wust’s otherwise excellent book (see Notes 22 
and 63) that the darkness, and thus the venture, of faith is founded 
more profoundly in the distinctiveness of man’s creatureliness than in 
his (essential and salvifically-historical) weakness. See Wust, pp. 238ff, 
p. 247 et passim. 


77. According to the Council of Trent there is found in the incep- 
tion of justification, to which faith essentially belongs, an inception of 
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love (Denz. 798: diligere incipiunt), which does not mean that one al- 
ready possesses the full virtue of charity (see Denz. 800). 


Translated by WILLIAM W. WILLIAMS, S.J. 
and CaRL A. Roos 


A a a a 


In the foregoing selection, Muschalek demonstrated the theological 
place of the darkness of faith by showing its possibility and nature 
within a theological synthesis. To conclude this section, Louis 
Monden contributes a pastoral essay discussing broadly the psy- 
chological and sociological sources of faith’s difficulties. 

Mindful of the First Vatican Council’s rejection of methodical 
doubt as a legitimate procedure prior to faith, Monden first of all 
separates a doubt of faith from a question within faith, showing 
them to be of radically different origin and spirit. Observing that 
faith seeks, and must seek, to penetrate the entire world of man’s 
lived experience, Monden then examines, in a principal section, the 
problems of faith arising from the growth processes of profane life, 
both those of one’s personal life as well as those of the develop- 
ment in human thought and experience. Stressing especially the 
unity in one’s lived experience and the frequent divergence of cause 
and symptom, his treatment contains an implicit caution against 
oversimplification. In his closing pages, Monden echoes Muscha- 
lek’s theological thesis by showing that the very life of faith, sus- 
pended between the “no longer’ of the way of sin and the “not yet” 
of the coming life, is itself constitutive of crisis. That faith should 
have difficulties should surprise no one. Set within the tension of 
profane life and being itself essentially of “pilgrim” character, faith 
remains at every stage of its development a free surrender to the 
inviting God. 
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The Darkness and Difficulties of Faith 


The incomprehensible nature of God is beyond all creatures in 
heaven and on earth. For all that the creature comprehends is 
creature. For God is beyond all creatures, and without and 
within all creatures. And all created comprehension is too lim- 
ited to comprehend him. But if the creature is to comprehend 
and understand and savor God, then the creature must be 
lifted above itself, and comprehend God in and through God.* 


THIS AXIOM of faith by Ruysbroeck is a faithful rendering of what 
Holy Scripture understands by faith. Faith is by no means an un- 
critical acceptance of a set of abstract truths, but rather an aban- 
doning of a purely human form of existence and an entry into the 
intimacy of God. Consequently, it is the acknowledgment of God’s 
calling, not on the basis of human reasoning, but on the strength 
of this divine vocation itself as the self-guarantee of its own genuine- 
ness. Faith adheres to the pronouncements of the Scriptures and the 
Church’s magisterium, but only because it discovers there the pro- 
visional, incomplete, self-transcending expression of what it dimly 
perceives through connaturality with the inviting God, and desires 
to behold. 

God’s summons grips man in the deepest core of his personality, 
where his fundamental options give direction to his existence. 
There in what the Bible calls the “heart” of man a new light 
emerges, a new capacity for knowing and loving God in a dimen- 
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sion other than that of natural religion. This inmost “saying yes” to 
God, if it is to grow into a fully human faith, must permeate every 
layer of consciousness as a surrender which is knowingly assented 
to and accepted. In the course of this penetration, it will have to 
face constantly the whole range of one’s emotional, intellectual, 
and imaginative world. It will have to confront all of man’s profane 
ambitions and strivings, his entire lived situation in a particular 
milieu, a given culture and historical era. In all this, faith may find 
a favorable soil, but it can meet obstacles and dangers as well. 

This article will attempt to point out the principal factors which, 
in the whole confrontation between faith and human existence, 
may give rise to difficulties in the life of faith. But first the concept 
of a difficulty in faith must itself be accurately defined and sharply 
distinguished from related concepts, particularly that of a doubt of 
faith. 


I. THE QUESTION WITHIN FAITH 
AND THE DOUBT OF FAITH 


What always makes this problem of a doubt of faith so confused 
and confusing for many Christians is the fact that the most diver- 
gent attitudes are grouped under the word “doubt.” Allow us to try, 
even in our use of terms, to define the borderline between a diffi- 
culty in faith and a doubt of faith. 

God’s invitation to grace, to which faith gives answer, necessar- 
ily produces a certain bewilderment in man. Even within human 
reality every new growth implies a risk, a gamble, before which 
man often hesitates because he feels securely established in his 
present situation, while the growth to be attained is often experi- 
enced as a value still to be discovered and something of which he 
has only a presentiment. Every new birth in heart and spirit inevi- 
tably involves anguish, bewilderment, a search for solid ground and 
for something to hold on to. How much more is this true, then, for 
a leap in which the sum total of human reality is abandoned in order 
to pursue a totally new reality, one that is grasped only in a mirror 
darkly. This reality is, moreover, the Living God, the Incalculable, 
who cannot be fathomed from any human perspective, nor tied 
down by any human bonds. He is a God who can ask all, who can 
be evaded at no level of our existence, whose love threatens to 
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devour like a consuming fire our petty human joys, certitudes, and 
attachments. In Holy Scripture we witness repeatedly this bewil- 
derment of the man who has been invited to intimacy with God. 

This bewilderment can lead to two possible attitudes. A person 
may risk the leap and, in this leap itself, seek from God and within 
his surrender to him a new certitude, a new understanding and in- 
sight. Or he may turn in on himself and in his self-determination 
demand proofs and assurances before he risks the leap. What he 
really wants to do is to calculate the possibilities and guarantees 
this surrender will afford him without actually making the surren- 
der, so that the surrender will no longer be a risk, a gamble, a 
“giving-over” of self. 

The first attitude is one of question within faith; the second, 
doubt of faith. In ordinary usage both are often included in the 
term “doubt of faith,” although they have a totally different orien- 
tation and must be judged morally in a totally different manner. 
Both attitudes spring from bewilderment and indicate decisions 
taken regarding it. The two decisions, however, have completely 
different sources. 

The question within faith arises in a man whose spirit—which 
wishes to remain an understanding spirit—allows God’s wisdom to 
be his norm; the doubter should like to regulate with his own 
wisdom God’s gift and call. The question within faith asks enlight- 
enment; doubt asks proof. The question within faith inquires into 
the mystery; doubt puts it in question. Both come into being out of 
a desire for insight. The question within faith desires insight in 
order to examine more thoroughly the requirements and dimen- 
sions of the anticipated surrender and thus make its surrender pos- 
sible. Doubt desires insight because it places its own certitude 
above surrender. 

Questioning is not wrong, but the perspective in which the ques- 
tion is posed can be wrong. The perspective is wrong whenever one 
withdraws from the mystery by his question. The question within 
faith is thus wonderment, wonderment that is willing to accept the 
unexpected in the Other. Doubt, on the contrary, is guarded and 
distrustful. The question within faith abandons its own self-deter- 
mination; doubt wants to keep control of itself. Whereas the ques- 
tion within faith accepts the ties and the givenness of the reality in 
its fullness, doubt shunts this aside: it is a question that gradually 
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disintegrates. The question within faith is surrender, willingness, 
assent; doubt is denial and rejection. The basis of the first is mod- 
esty, humility, meekness; and of the second, self-sufficiency and 
pride. 

It would be interesting to find examples in Holy Scripture of the 
two attitudes, and to see what God’s answer is to each. Let us 
content ourselves with pointing out one typical example: the atti- 
tude of Mary and that of Zachary, both as responses to a message. 
In contrast to the question of Mary: “How shall this happen?”— 
the doubt of Zachary: “How shall J know this?” We see God’s 
answer in Mary’s Magnificat, the exultation of a faith that has ar- 
rived at the insight that an answer to its humble question has been 
received. By contrast, we see Zachary struck dumb and excluded 
by his doubt from the mysterious event announced to him. Is it 
mere coincidence that one question comes from the lips of a gray- 
haired old man and the other from the mouth of a youthful 
maiden? 

A doubt of faith, in the sense described here, is always sinful, 
not only objectively, but subjectively. It is an incipient refusal by 
which one closes himself to God’s invitation within one’s self- 
sufficiency. A fortiori, it is indefensible that someone claim the 
right to such a doubt—as though the impelling power of God’s 
grace did not make his situation completely different from that of 
the non-believer who begins his doubt within his unbelief and sets 
out in search of truth. Justly has the First Vatican Council con- 
demned as heresy this claim to the “right to doubt” (Denz. 1794). 

The question within faith is, on the contrary, the very form 
that surrender takes for the thinking man, and is thus an essential 
condition for a real personal communion with the God who speaks 
to us, for a living dialogue in faith with him. As J. H. Walgrave 
stated so poignantly: “Only on the cross of receptive listening, with 
its crossbeam of open-minded quest for insight, does the faith of 
the thinking man here on earth remain strong.” 

Answers to these questions are not always immediately forth- 
coming, and the often laborious searching and groping that precede 
the discovery of a solution can frequently give these questions an 
oppressive and crippling character. Moreover, the inner darkness 
of the encounter in the surrender of faith can be heightened into a 
trial of faith at particular moments of growth, and pass from dark- 
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ness of faith to the night of faith. From the lives of a number of 
mystics we know how comfortless this inner night can be, and how 
it can create the impression, on the level of psychological self- 
knowledge, that faith has totally disappeared, though on closer ob- 
servation the difference between this and a real doubt of faith is 
still discernible in most instances. 

Ordinary Christians, too (as for example, Marie Noél in her 
Notes Intimes or Reinhold Schneider toward the end of his life, in 
what Ida Gorres so rightly calls his night of faith, or the fictional 
character described by Graham Greene in The Potting Shed), can 
go through real trials of faith. The confrontation of the surrender 
of faith with the whole of profane reality, both interior and exterior, 
can give rise to questions. In the course of a search for faith these 
become problems of faith, difficulties of faith, and can even lead to 
confusion of faith, anguish of faith, and crisis of faith. 

Here again it is not always easy for outsiders, and even at times 
for the person involved, to distinguish actual crisis situations from 
a real doubt. Nor is it excluded that, on the level of clear con- 
sciousness, these questions can become so crippling and barren of 
any apparent solution that someone acting in good faith could, for 
a period of time, feel honor-bound to give up his religious practice 
or particular Catholic tenets. In the First Vatican Council’s prepar- 
atory schema on faith this possibility was expressly mentioned 
(though as an exceptional phenomenon), and indeed the following 
was added: “In that event, he would not have lost the faith and 
would not be formally, but only materially, a heretic.” ? That this 
is actually true is borne out by later developments in such crises 
and from the testimony of those who have undergone them. 

Very likely we have not covered all the possible attitudes vis-a- 
vis God’s offer of faith. A person could well remain suspended be- 
tween questioning and doubting. This would be the case of one who 
has not taken a position for or against (though it may be an 
incipient “against”), but simply avoids taking any position and re- 
mains in a kind of abstention from faith. This we prefer to call a 
wavering rather than a doubting. One remains undecided out of 
weariness, powerlessness, or laziness, always leaving open the pos- 
sibility of coming to a decision later, yet always putting it off when 
the moment arrives. And this, not because the decision is not of 
itself ready to be made; for then we would be confronted with a 
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still incomplete offer of faith and a grace that had not yet come to 
full consciousness. Rather, the situation is that of a person rocking 
himself to sleep and acting as though he had not heard in order to 
avoid having to reply. This attitude seems to be just as reprehensi- 
ble as doubt. Are not the words of Christ applicable here, “He who 
is not with me is against me”? 


Il. MOMENTS OF CRISIS IN THE LIFE 
OF FAITH 


What are the principal causes that can so aggravate the difficul- 
ties or trials of faith that a crisis of faith exists? Here we must 
distinguish between difficulties arising from the confrontation of 
faith with profane processes and the profane world in which our 
existence unfolds, and the difficulties accompanying the inner 
growth of faith itself. 


A. Arising from the Growth Processes of 
Profane Life 


Life does not advance in an uninterrupted progression, but in a 
rhythm of sudden leaps, followed and preceded by periods of rela- 
tive calm. This is true for each individual life, and likewise for the 
spiritual growth of mankind. Each moment of intense growth as- 
sumes the character of a moment of crisis in which new possibili- 
ties are opened up. But by that very fact new risks arise, and all 
that has been gained is once again put in question. It can be ex- 
pected that every important revolution in the existence of each in- 
dividual man, as well as of mankind, will demand a readjustment in 
the confrontation between faith and existence, and give rise to mo- 
ments of crisis. We shall attempt to give a brief exposition of the 
principal moments of growth and the possibility of a conflict of 
faith which accompanies them. 


1. THROUGH THE STAGES OF PERSONAL GROWTH 

a. A conscious crisis of faith seldom occurs before the period of 
puberty. This is not to say that the whole period of life prior to 
puberty is unimportant from the standpoint of faith. The contrary 
is true. One reason is the fact that in every new growth the whole 
achievement as well as the whole “becoming” of the past comes 
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into play as a factor to be integrated. But the principal reason is 
that the achievements of the first years form a primary, and there- 
fore fundamental, basis. Moreover, the child undergoes this 
“becoming” when he is completely defenseless and lacking in suffi- 
cient independence to react against it or to correct it by his own 
insights or life experience. 

In the growth to maturity the whole history of the child’s educa- 
tion, together with all the formative and distorting influences he has 
undergone from his earliest youth, will be reflected in his life of 
faith. In the child baptized at birth the grace of faith is present as a 
deep possession by God and as an invitation and a capacity to enter 
into his intimate love. Initially, the response of the child cannot be 
given in full, conscious clarity. For years the encounter of faith will 
take shape only in the form of projections—that is, in particular 
symbols, gestures, and postures by which very strong experiences 
are expressed. They are present only because they were lived 
through, and thus they are not consciously present, but are, as it 
were, instinctively developing affective experiences. More impor- 
tant than the symbol itself is the affective experience expressed by 
it. Thus the small girl playing with her doll will express her moth- 
erly affectivity by acting it out. It is not the quality of the doll but 
the quality of the motherly love and solicitude shared therein that is 
determinative for her education toward maturity. 

In the area of faith as well, the child will experience a whole 
series of religious projections in his first little prayers and gestures, 
in his initial education, and through imitative participation in pa- 
rental attitudes. These lay the groundwork for the development of 
the later conscious life of faith, not so much by their material con- 
tent or their external character as by the affective experience of 
God and his love, with which they gradually bring the child into 
contact in an ever more binding union. 

The first and most important central symbols, then, are father 
and mother themselves, not so much through what they say to their 
child and teach him about God as in the manner in which they 
portray and represent God’s love through their own parental love 
for the child. It is not without good reason that God allows us to 
call him Father, that we speak of Christ as our Brother and of the 
Church as our Holy Mother. In the figures of father and mother the 
child lives out an encounter, as yet unconscious, with God’s love. 
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They influence deeply his first experiences of God. In their image 
and likeness, there comes into being in the imagination, heart, 
mind, and conscience of the child a fundamental, unconscious 
image of God, which becomes inextricably intertwined with all his 
deepest childhood experiences, with all the deepest springs of heart 
and mind. 

If this first image of God is harmonious, if it offers a right bal- 
ance of firm assurance and a demanding invitation to come out of 
oneself, of calmness and deep feeling, of magnanimity and reliance 
on others, then the later conscious life of faith will be able to de- 
velop on the basis of this unconscious image as within an harmoni- 
ous framework. Unhindered, it can bring all that was implicitly 
experienced to full consciousness. But if this first image of God is 
distorted or malformed, or if, through the errors or shortcomings of 
the parents, it is made into a caricature, then the conscious life of 
faith later on, no matter how sound and beautiful its intentions and 
conscious insights, will always remain in conflict with this carica- 
ture that lives on in the unconscious life. In this case the adult life 
of faith will often encounter considerable difficulty in avoiding feel- 
ings of anxiety, revolt, and doubt, which are unconsciously bound 
up with one’s experience of God. 

More often than we should like to admit, faith as it matures 
never fully surpasses this childhood image. It remains bound to all 
sorts of “infantile” traits or even remains hopelessly imprisoned 
within a childish image of God. Again, it is not so much the actual 
practices that are important, but rather the affective charge that the 
lived relations with parents and teachers give them. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the story of Santa Claus will have no ill effects if the discov- 
ery of the truth means only abandoning a childhood figure by 
which people try to live out in a more pure manner the realities of 
parental love in its character of being an expression of God’s solic- 
itous and attentive love. But the discovery of the truth will be a 
deep disillusionment if it is only a confirmation of the painful, ever 
present feeling of having been deceived in one way or another by 
parental love. (The same holds true for kindergarten images of an- 
gels, devils, heaven, and hell.) 

In the faith crises of adults it is striking how frequent and deter- 
mining an influence is exerted by the absence of a true father figure 
and its distortion in the figure of the patriarch, the capricious ty- 
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rant, or the soft grandfather, or, on the other hand, by the overly 
concerned, overly protective, or possessively egoistical mother fig- 
ure. And it appears likewise that the breakdown of mutual relations 
between the parents, even their unexhibited marital conflicts or 
their unexpressed preference for one child over the other, takes its 
revenge in the deepest instinctive attitude of the child’s faith. 

The present crisis of marriage and the family, the instability of 
family life in so many households, the almost complete absence of 
the father figure, the development of what has rightly been called a 
“matriarchal” system of education, the possessiveness of a culture 
based on an only child—all this should make us more considerate 
of the neurotic background of many difficulties of faith. Are the 
psychologists completely wrong when they speak of the “disap- 
pearance of archetypes,” and propose that, im our contemporary 
approach to the mystery of God, we emphasize the mystery of the 
Holy Spirit, because it is least open to distortion by caricatures of 
the image of God? Because terms like God’s fatherhood, the broth- 
erhood of Christ, and the motherhood of the Church have often 
been little more than caricature, they have all too frequently failed 
to penetrate the unconscious of contemporary man. 

b. The successive phases of man’s growth are marked by mo- 
ments of decision in which an equilibrium reached earlier disinte- 
grates, in which a situation that formerly gave satisfaction no longer 
suffices. It must be abandoned in order to seek a new balance, one 
that is more complex and more comprehensive. This new balance is 
still only partially explored and therefore often vaguely suspect. The 
suspension “between two worlds,” which such a transition brings 
about, rightly gives rise to a feeling of uncertainty, anxiety, and 
struggle which makes it a moment of crisis for the person. These 
moments give way to ever lengthening periods of relative calm in 
which the newly acquired equilibrium is stabilized and broadened. 
It is fairly obvious that decisive options either in favor of faith or 
against it will most likely occur in those moments of crisis, while 
the periods of calm are more suitable for cultivating deeper insight 
into the content of faith, for instruction, for establishing firm habits 
and embodying one’s conviction in particular practices. 

This holds true even for the crisis period of the so-called oedipus 
conflict and for the subsequent period, accurately termed a “period 
of latency.” It is striking how many conversion accounts date the 
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first step in the conversion process back to an intense experience of 
God, of rare maturity and clarity, occurring ordinarily at the age of 
six or seven (the end of the oedipus period). Similar flashes, which 
parents sometimes interpret as precocity in their children, disap- 
pear afterward almost completely. In the years from seven to 
twelve, according to Riihmke, one can learn only the “words” of 
faith, which only later, especially in moments of crisis in growth, 
will either be filled with reality or be thrown away like empty car- 
tridges after lying around empty for a while. 

c. Certainly the most spectacular (and thus not as yet the most 
decisive) of these growth crises is that of adolescence. Here youth- 
ful faith must find its way through an often total disability, in which 
all childhood concepts and values suddenly give way, where the 
sheltered security of being at home in a child’s world bursts open 
on all sides before new insight or a new synthesis has had time to 
form. On the level of faith as well, other childhood motivations 
fall, and the impersonal security gained from forms learned from 
without is lost. Moreover, there is a relatively long lapse of time 
before other, adult motivations can take their place. There are mo- 
ments of anxious emptiness, mixed with an ambivalence between 
regression into the secure faith of childhood and breaking out to- 
ward the prospects of maturity through a personally responsible 
conviction. 

Rach one goes through this crisis in his own way, because for 
each person the particular shortcomings and achievements of his 
childhood years come into play and give the course of his crisis its 
particular complexion. Boys go through this crisis in a different way 
than girls. The boy feels his childhood literally falling apart, and he 
has to build his manhood from the pieces. For the young girl 
(externally at least) growth is apparently more continuous and 
gradual, but the inner transformation on a more deeply conscious 
level is no less radical and disabling. All we can do here is describe 
a few constants in this development, and briefly indicate the risks 
and opportunities they present for the development of a mature life 
of faith. 

In the body, the harmonious calm of the “adult child” is already 
giving way to a violent, discordant growth with its accompanying 
restlessness, nervous disorder, fatigue, irritability, moodiness, and 
indisposition. The sexual maturing of the body leads to a totally 
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new discovery of one’s bodiliness, to a whole new world of experi- 
ences and possibilities that attract and fascinate as much as they 
worry and disable. For the boy there is the upsurge of a sensuality 
not yet spiritually integrated, as well as the moral struggle and 
often the moral powerlessness that go with it. For the girl there is 
the more undefined sense of integrity and the vague sentiment of 
her own vulnerability and dependence. For both boy and girl these © 
factors represent a first source of ambivalent influence for the life 
of faith. 

There is, on the one hand, the tendency to scorn all childish 
religious docility and to lose oneself in the whirl of the senses; on 
the other hand, there is a strong need for deliverance, a feeling of 
falling into the depths and the darkness, a plea of “save our souls” 
which breaks through that storm of the senses. Through faulty or 
incomplete guidance, or, even worse, through an earlier education 
that fostered a kind of paralyzing fear or a mere taboo attitude as a 
deterrent, this very need for deliverance can result in despair and 
bitter resentment of one’s own powerlessness. It can even result in 
wild rebellion or a tendency to escape from the oppression of an 
anguished choice by an abrupt and radical solution—the denial in 
itself of all that is religious. 

If, on the contrary, in the rearing of the child there was prefig- 
ured on a child’s level an adult scale of values, where primacy was 
given to love, and the body was fully appreciated in its function as 
vehicle and expression of the spiritual, then it is likely that after an 
initial disability the adolescent will be able to integrate his corpore- 
ality much more easily within the personally discovered totality of 
love. 

The same holds true for that other constant of puberty: the dis- 
covery of the interior world. While the child turns his attention, his 
feelings, his interest to the exterior world, the adolescent looks in- 
ward. He not only feels and experiences and lives in association 
with things and people, but now begins to realize that he feels, 
thinks, and lives with them. His self-reflection awakens, and with it 
a whole new interior world opens up to him, inviting him to endless 
experiment and daydreaming within his own sensibility. This newly 
found interior world is more mysterious, more fascinating, but at 
the same time even more disabling and bewildering than the dis- 
covery of his own body. 
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This ambivalence makes itself known at this point in rapidly 
changing, shifting moods, like an April sky patched with sunshine 
and dark clouds. And these feelings constantly oscillate between 
menacing fears, desperate solitude, self-pity, a desire to retreat into 
the secure shelter of childhood, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the feeling of opening out toward endless possibilities, and the ac- 
companying intoxication with infinity and greatness. 

The period of adolescence offers this advantage for the life of 
faith: no period in life is so open to the experience of the holy; no 
period experiences so palpably the hunger for God’s infinity. On 
the other hand, however, the divine is sought after for the grati- 
fication of one’s own moodiness; the life of faith, too, may be as 
unpredictable as an April sky; emotional religiosity and natural 
religion can be emphasized to the detriment of historical revela- 
tion in Christ and the Church; spontaneous emotional prayer often 
is valued to the detriment of the sacramental life, and individual 
experiences are preferred to liturgical, communal piety. All these 
attitudes tend to produce imbalance within the life of faith. 

Whether this subjectivization of the moment of faith remains 
within the limits of a normal crisis, or whether it leads to an eventual 
giving up of religious practice and to rejection of all dogmatic faith, 
depends not only on personal decision, but also on the frustrations, 
feelings of loneliness, repressed rebellion, and spiritless formalism 
that may have been conveyed by the first educational experiences. 

There is a third constant of the crisis of adolescence which can 
have an ambivalent effect on the life of faith: the new contact with 
the world of adults. The drive toward maturity of the child in pu- 
berty will be expressed in a violent aversion to childish depend- 
ence, a rebellious rejection of parental and other authoritative con- 
trols, a passionate and apprehensive desire to be accepted by the 
adult world and to be considered “grown-up.” Paradoxically, this 
brings along with it a strong dependence on adults and an even 
stronger dependence on one’s own peer group. Thus the adolescent 
will idolize famous adults by whom he seems to be understood and 
accepted; he will unconsciously compensate for discarded family 
certitudes by blind surrender to an idea, a group, a club, to every- 
thing that affords a pseudo-adult the warm feeling of solidarity. 

On a more intimate level, the youth seeks what he (she) feels, 
though only vaguely, to be the adult forms of involvement without 
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false commitment: friendship, and love toward a partner of the 
Opposite sex. Positively, this drive toward independence will be ex- 
pressed in a strong, frequently violent self-affirmation, an affirma- 
tion on the level of judgment: he will seek his own way on his own 
responsibility. It is still without nuance, with sharp black and white 
contrasts; it is a judgment that is unconsciously in the service of the 
mood of the moment or of the deeper affective turmoil and thus 
quite frequently devoid of any objectivity. It is self-affirmation on 
the level of action as well, of personal achievement, free of any 
influences of authority and often in direct opposition to it. It is self- 
affirmation, however, that repeatedly clashes with one’s own weak- 
ness and immaturity and therefore must take flight in dreams, 
where obstacles are always overcome and ideals can be realized in 
their full majesty. 

It is immediately apparent how ambivalent the influence of this 
whole development can be for the life of faith. In what way will the 
strong influence of the milieu, his own milieu as well as that of 
adults with whom he comes into contact, affect the young person? 
What are the predominant ideas, currents of thought and groups 
with which he comes into contact? Will the parents encourage his 
growth to independence? Or will they try to hold on to their author- 
itative relation as long as possible, and thus force him into blind 
rebellion? Or will they perhaps allow him to be completely on his 
own too abruptly and hand him over irretrievably to the current of 
his milieu? 

As a result of his earlier education, will he experience the world 
of faith as a boundless universe where, for the first time, he can be 
fully himself, vitally involved in precisely that which makes him 
most profoundly free? Or will it appear to him as a set of dead, 
childish practices, one of the many bonds from which he must free 
himself, a hindrance to every positive development? Will the errors 
and abuses his judgment discovers, prone as it is to see everything 
as black and white, bring his self-affirmation to the humility of ac- 
cepting God’s help and grace and preserve him from the pharisaism 
of self-sufficient achievement? Or will they confirm the ever present 
suspicion that the whole of faith was but a fraud perpetrated by his 
teachers? Will faith appear to him as an open universe or as a 
prison for his idealistic dreams? 

Only when the crisis loses its acute character and gradually dis- 
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solves into what is called the “positive phase” of adolescence—the 
period in which all new attitudes, convictions, and insights are 
slowly established and the youth begins to acquire his mature spir- 
itual character—only then will there appear the first indications of 
how the scales will tip and which aspect of the ambivalence will 
leave its mark on his adulthood. The choice between the two ex- 
tremes—conscious apostasy or personal conviction of faith—will 
not always stand out in full clarity. Often there will be but an im- 
plicit choice, which will reveal its true character only as life goes 
on. Apostasy can be concealed, even to the one involved, behind 
the continued acceptance of hollow formalities or infantile taboos. 
Likewise, maturity of faith can coexist with the temporary inability 
to realize certain relations, to overcome certain obstacles, or to 
reassess certain sacramental or liturgical practices with the insight 
of mature faith. 

The contemporary situation and the image of life held by 20th- 
century man have aggravated the crisis. It has become more diffi- 
cult for the youth of today to become mature in his faith as well as 
in his whole life. This has happened because the crisis sets in ear- 
lier, the situation to be mastered has become more complex and 
makes higher demands than formerly, and yet the youth is not so 
well prepared to master it. 

The crisis sets in earlier: it is a known fact that physical puberty 
usually begins a full year earlier than it did fifty years ago, at least 
in our Western countries. The process of physical maturation be- 
gins at a moment when the child is spiritually in a less favorable 
position than in former times to master what has newly awakened 
in him. Consequently, the disability is more violent and affects him 
more deeply. It also lasts longer and causes many to get bogged 
down in an infantile attitude that is never completely overcome. 

On the other hand, the demands made by life have risen sharply. 
Young people are introduced into adult life at an earlier age; mani- 
fold problems of world-wide proportions, with which they come 
into contact by travel and all sorts of associations, are forced upon 
them. They must adopt some position with regard to the super- 
abundance of information foisted upon them in a totally unselec- 
tive manner. They are confronted with responsibilities and tasks 
whose demands are constantly increasing. (We are reminded here 
of the rising proportion of professions in the area of marketing and 
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commerce.) More specifically on the level of faith, the youth of 
today is confronted with a growing pluralism of world-views in his 
own community and with daily informational contact with the reli- 
gious problems of the whole world. 

The disproportion between the reality to be mastered and the 
capacities at hand is heightened by an educative process that is 
overly protective, directed toward amassing wealth and comfort, 
and dominated by a mania for security. All this seems to confirm a 
real lack in maturity of character underlying the apparent maturity 
of adult external forms and their efforts to “keep up with the 
times.” 

d. The later critical phases of human existence are not so ob- 
vious, but are not for that reason of less decisive importance. 

(1) There is first of all the crisis of adaptation to reality. The 19- 
year-old thinks he has arrived at maturity. Actually he has merely 
chosen the direction of his maturation and has a schema, a plan for 
his life as an adult. In the years that follow, this ideal will have to 
face everyday reality, and this confrontation leads to a crisis that 
normally reaches its peak at 24—25 years of age (somewhat earlier 
with women). It is the period when the individual, upon comple- 
tion of military service, sets out to establish himself in his profes- 
sion; it is likewise the period of marriage and the beginning of 
family life. The choice of one’s lifework and the choice of a spouse 
for life are the two angles of incidence in the reality of adult exist- 
ence. 

Reality seems much more unyielding before the ideals of his 
dreams than he had ever expected. Misfortunes occur; certain 
forms of idealism can no longer be maintained. Certain men and 
institutions add to this disillusionment as one gets to know them 
better, and problems arise which he seems to have underestimated. 
On the level of faith as well, this conviction, perhaps shaken, but 
still preserved, must take shape within narrow, often banal reality 
in the form of concrete duties, decisions, and even sacrifices or 
renouncements. 

The youth’s idealistic faith begins to feel somewhat ashamed of 
its youthful rashness, and this precipitates a crisis. Many who had 
held their own in the storm of adolescence succumb in the face of 
this laborious incarnating of their faith; they capitulate before real- 
ity. Gradually, they are so taken up with profane life, concern for a 
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career, worldly enjoyment of love, small or great ambitions, that 
the world of faith slowly begins to appear strange and unreal. For a 
long time one may still keep up the outward appearance of Chris- 
tian practices and customs; but this is only a facade, so that at the 
first serious clash or disillusionment it collapses. It is probably not 
a coincidence that statistics almost unanimously attribute to this 
age group a maximum of indifference and unbelief. Today, when 
unbelief takes less the form of a rejection of faith than of a gradual 
dulling of all interest in anything supernatural and religious, the 
crisis of this period takes on grave significance. 

Capitulation is certainly not the only form of collapse in this 
moment of crisis. Some will stubbornly preserve their ideal without 
the least adaptation, and grow rigid in a bitter fanaticism that pas- 
sionately condemns reality and shuts itself up in the hostile isola- 
tion of a spiritual ghetto. Faith thus becomes sterile, and frequently 
this fanaticism ends up in a sudden switch to an equally embittered 
and passionate rejection of all belief. Here too, in one’s mature 
years, infantile vestiges of childish religious fixations which were 
never surmounted wreak their vengeance. 

If the crisis is successfully undergone, then faith will become 
stabilized in a calm and deeply rooted personal conviction. We ar- 
rive at a faith that has really come of age, at what Guardini calls 
“character” in belief. Much of what one had considered as essential 
in his youth will probably fall by the wayside, because it is not of 
lasting value and proves to be unreal; but what remains will be vital 
and solid. 

(2) Around the age of 35 there occurs what is commonly called 
the crisis of the middle age. A man becomes more acutely aware of 
his limits, of the short period of time allotted to him in this life. He 
can no longer simply continue working, and he begins to search for 
the ultimate meaning of it all. A woman detects the first signs that 
her youth is beginning to fade. The possibilities of this life, which 
until now appeared limitless, begin to shrink. Man now discovers 
concretely that he is mortal. With this there is the reassertion of 
what Jung calls the “shadow”: all the serious problems of life, all 
the desires and character traits that until now stayed in the back- 
ground, perhaps neglected or repressed. 

This presents an opportunity for the life of faith, for ultimately 
when these worries reassert themselves they always culminate in 
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the explicitly or implicitly religious. (Jung attests to this quite em- 
phatically.) They redound often to the implicitly religious because 
faith in the meantime may have already become mired in routine, 
rusted away in vague indifference, or, through lack of instruction 
and mature reflection, divested of adequate mental patterns to con- 
sciously assert itself. In any case, it appears that the practical unbe- 
lief stemming from immersion in earthly matters cannot be sus- 
tained. 

This crisis also can result in failure. Man can opt for a peaceful, 
thoughtless, bourgeois existence. Or he may desperately cling to his 
youth, which is rapidly slipping away, by throwing himself into life 
with mad passion. He then yields to the “midday demon” of popu- 
lar psychology. Frequently, even this attempt is neutralized when it 
results in neurosis, which can be cured only by some form or other 
of conversion. 

(3) Finally, there is the crisis of senescence. Earthly reality, no 
longer able to maintain even the semblance of absoluteness, comes 
to be considered in its relativity and poverty. The return to faith, so 
characteristic of this period, is often accomplished with hesitancy 
and by way of a variety of detours, for the new conviction can only 
with difficulty break a new trail through established routine and 
habitual thought patterns. This return is due perhaps not so much 
to the fear of death, to which we usually attribute it, but to the fact 
that waning earthly reality no longer confuses the picture, and 
God’s interior attraction has thus a better chance of asserting itself 
undisturbed. Certainly for many the grace of death itself will effect 
for the first time a complete ascésis, the complete detachment from 
what is earthly, and thus allow this clear vision to emerge. The 
crisis of faith that can arise in this period no longer consists primarily 
in a confrontation of the believer with profane existence; it belongs 
more properly to the interior trial of faith itself, of which we shall 
speak later on. 

e. Obviously, along with these general constants, strictly individ- 
ual crises of various sorts can arise, stemming, for example, from 
shocking events, from a sudden change in one’s pattern of living, 
from decisive encounters and separations, from setbacks, trials, 
sickness, and suffering. Frequently these factors will give the im- 
pression of being critically important for belief or unbelief—and 
they may really be. Often enough, however, such happenings act 
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rather as catalysts that suddenly bring to a head tendencies or deci- 
sions already present. This is especially true of trials and suffering 
in which man cannot maintain a halfhearted attitude but is forced 
into either an unconditional surrender or a radical revolt. Rather 
than causing the decision, such trials reveal in all clarity a direction 
already chosen. What looks like a cause is frequently only a symp- 
tom, and one who wishes to cure the sick person of his unbelief 
may not stop at the symptom, but has to reach the root of the deci- 
sion and there effect a change in the choice of direction. 


2. FROM THE IMPACT OF THE SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
CRISES OF MANKIND 


But man’s total existence in its various moments of growth, with 
which we have seen faith to be unavoidably confronted, is not per- 
fected within one’s own being as in some sort of closed circuit. This 
existence is essentially social, and is inextricably intertwined with 
the existence and growth of all mankind. By a kind of osmosis it is 
subjected to the influence of the mentality of the age with all its 
advantages and disadvantages. 

The Chinese saying, “A man is more a child of his age than of 
his parents,” may be exaggerated, but it contains a good deal of 
truth. Thus, like the individual, all mankind has its growth process, 
which is similarly marked by a series of alternate sudden crises and 
periods of calm. When the crisis of an individual coincides with a 
crisis period for mankind, his own crisis is thereby intensified. If it 
occurs at a time of calm in the existence of mankind, it is corre- 
spondingly tempered. Even the specific traits characterizing the im- 
age of man in a particular age, in their harmony or discrepancy 
with faith’s image of man, are for a large part determined by the 
point in the historical continuum at which mankind (or that partic- 
ular portion of mankind within which one lives at that moment) 
has arrived. In this light we shall now briefly describe the influence 
of current events and the modern mentality of the life of faith. 

a. Crisis of mankind. The calm periods of mankind are those in 
which man’s life and his image of the world and man give evidence 
of a certain solidity, cohesiveness, and harmony, and afford a 
rather stable equilibrium. Crisis periods, on the contrary, are those 
periods in which the world picture changes so unexpectedly fast, or 
is so jarringly shaken by particular events or currents, or is in such 
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total upheaval, that all thinking, acting, and living seems to be in 
constant flux. In the first period, the relation of faith to this world 
will also be clearly and distinctly defined, in the soul of the individ- 
ual as well as in the preaching of the Church and the structures of 
religious thinking. In the second, however, the border between faith 
and profane existence will be constantly shifting. 

It is quite clear that we are presently living in a period of crisis 
and transition, in which all existing relations have been shaken up, 
in which all problems are taking on new dimensions, frequently 
with totally new data. A process of planetization is currently in 
progress whereby a disunited human race is growing almost too 
rapidly toward a new and still very precarious unity. This has re- 
sulted, in the last few decades, in a shifting of political power and a 
restructuring of ideologies. Our age has seen great modification in 
social relations, decolonization, and a tremendous development 
and diversification of the machinery of government. It has engen- 
dered enormous growth in scientific achievement and technological 
perfection, and has brought on through refined technological and ad- 
ministrative procedures an ever increasing pressure on the individ- 
ual. With the development of techniques for molding public opin- 
ion and with the new insights into human psychology, human 
thought—to some extent at least—has been orientated toward the 
more irrational and existential. These are but some of the factors 
that are changing the complexion of this age with such incredible 
speed. 

Faith, confronted with this rapid development, is continually 
faced with new questions, or at least with questions posed in a 
completely new context. They are not yet formulated with sufficient 
precision to be answered unambiguously, and yet they are real 
enough to stir up an oppressive feeling of insecurity. Moreover, in 
such an age, anything that appears to be out of date will probably 
be the object of an irritated dislike, and the difficulty of separating 
tradition from rigid convention becomes greater than ever. 

Whenever—and this is usually unavoidable—development in 
ecclesiastical thinking cannot keep pace with this rapid evolution, 
whenever ecclesiastical organization, preaching, and catechesis 
show a painful lack of adaptation and give the impression of rigid- 
ity and conservatism, these factors will, among many people and 
especially among youth, give rise to a kind of deep-seated distrust of 
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any tradition. This is certainly not conducive to a peaceful search 
for faith. On the other hand, the shrinking of the world and a grow- 
ing, continual contact with other nationalities, besides fostering a 
wholesome tolerance, so sharpens the sense of the relativity of 
one’s own certitudes and their historically conditioned character, 
that at times one arrives at a practical denial of any absolute con- 
viction. In the final analysis, one no longer thinks that he can still 
really believe in anything. 

b. Modern mentality. The main features of the present-day men- 
tality, which influences the individual through a sort of spiritual os- 
mosis, are likewise indicative of the crisis of the unification of man- 
kind now in progress. 

(1) A first, striking feature of this mentality is the emphasis it 
places on man. Today man’s attention is directed principally nei- 
ther toward God nor toward the world nor toward nature nor even 
toward what man creates with his own technology. His attention, 
with both instinctive and conscious intensity, is directed toward 
himself. This does not rule out religious unrest and a deep need for 
God. But God is seen more as a source of human security and 
support than as the One to whom man unconditionally gives him- 
self over. God is appreciated, rather, for his usefulness to man. 
And when God reveals himself as all-demanding, as the inexorabil- 
ity of an infinite love—and this must ultimately come to the fore in 
every religious existence—man shrinks back, refusing to lose his 
life, even to gain it. Either he tries to bargain with God and con- 
vince him to lower his demands, or he revolts, opting for the ab- 
surdity of everything rather than give himself over to a divine risk. 

(2) This anthropocentric element is sharply revealed in what 
people call the “technological mentality” of our century. Science 
and technological progress are an opportunity for modern man to 
master his existence, a possibility of establishing himself in this life 
as in a permanent home, a guarantee against the threats and uncer- 
tainties of the human condition. This is the source of the almost 
mythical reverence for science, of the air of panic when there is a 
failure or defect in the scientific machinery, or when the threat of 
sickness, suffering, and death slips through the net within which we 
have tried to contain it (e.g., lung cancer, or thalidomide deforma- 
tions. ) 

This scientific mentality, therefore, which is in itself ambivalent 
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and could be as much a factor in favor of faith as against it, is in 
fact a factor of alienation from faith. 

We see an indication of this alienation in what has come to be 
called the contemporary blindness to symbol. More and more is the 
accent being placed on the immediate utility of things and less on a 
meaningful evaluation and understanding of them. Things—and 
even people—are no longer viewed as signs, but are used as “ob- 
jects.” 

This tendency brings with it the great danger that religious crea- 
tivity, the real dialogue with creation, will disappear; and thus the 
sense of the holy can no longer incarnate itself in meaningful ges- 
tures, rites, signs, and symbols, because people are no longer accus- 
tomed to see any meaning in them. The holy can then be experi- 
enced only “in the raw,” as a vague nostalgia, the feeling of a 
painful, enduring absence, but one with which the language and 
gestures of this world find dialogue impossible. The search in mod- 
ern art to recover the sense of the symbol by a return to primitive 
archetypal symbols, as well as the new endeavors toward creativity 
in education, constitute one protest, though as yet a virtually pow- 
erless one, against this threat of blindness to symbol. 

The axiom that things must be useful has this corollary: one 
neither can nor will accept any proofs except those modeled after 
positive science. In the domain of the spiritual, in the realm of love 
and even of faith, man is asking for what is measurable, tangible, 
empirical, and statistically verifiable. It is the mentality that Saint- 
Exupéry satirized in the profane realm in The Little Prince: the 
triumph of the “spirit of geometry” over the “spirit of finesse.” 

Most important of all, this whole mentality places man in an 
attitude of domination, an attitude of conquest, that excludes every 
receptive posture, all humility, all respect for mystery. There is an 
almost instinctive need to defile the mystery or to allow it to evapo- 
rate under scientific analysis. It is the spirit of Prometheus, which 
prefers to perish in its own self-determination rather than to open 
itself to Another. Ours is a one-sided masculine culture, in which 
true feminine values are suppressed and can make themselves felt 
only under the neurotic form of effeminacy. The anima is stifled by 
the animus, with the accompanying destructive consequences Carl 
Jung has described. 

A final and very ambivalent consequence of technological prog- 
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ress lies in the change that progress has brought about in the form 
and rhythm of life. On the one hand, there has been a sharp in- 
crease in the proportion of free time and leisure in the lives of most 
people, and thus there should be room—and often there is—for 
more spiritual interests, cultural development, and religious reflec- 
tion. (One is reminded here of family movements or the retreat 
movement, and the tremendous influence these exert in nourishing 
the faith of many people. ) 

On the other hand, the tempo of life has become frantic and 
nerve-racking; the necessities of life have been artificially boosted; 
any moderation whatever has been stifled by wealth and comfort, 
by commercialized entertainment, by industry, and by the intrusive 
sensationalism of the opinion molders; and so many convenient 
alibis for deep needs and spiritual wants have been put forth that 
there is a danger that man’s sensitivity to the divine will be com- 
pletely dulled. It is noteworthy in this respect that, along with a 
decrease in avowed atheism, statistical data for Western Europe 
indicate also a rising practical atheism among the masses. God is 
not expressly rejected, but all interest in anything religious is slowly 
dying out. 

(3) A third trait of modern man is more favorable to faith: the 
drive toward honesty. Here too, certainly, real spiritual honesty can 
easily give way to a kind of emotional honesty, which is nothing 
but letting oneself be swayed by the whims and moods of the mo- 
ment. Every dogmatic affirmation, every ecclesiastical obligation, 
all objective morality, any regular practice of prayer and sacramen- 
tal life can be and is given up by appealing to this interior honesty. 

The deeper drive toward genuineness, toward “authenticity,” as 
we like to call it, no longer allows a man of our time—especially 
the young person—to avoid the confrontation between faith and 
life. Formerly, the tight structures in which all of life was confined 
made it possible to maintain an impersonal, infantile faith rather 
securely throughout one’s whole life. One could do this without 
ever being obliged to reckon with what was unreal in his attitudes 
and not chosen by himself. This has now become virtually impos- 
sible, and a young man today is very quickly forced to personally 
choose a position. Without the protection of the existing structures, 
and free from any herd mentality, he must resolve the problem of 
faith to his own satisfaction. 
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Perhaps the likelihood of apostasy is thereby greater, but cer- 
tainly the likelihood of a more personal, solid, and more conscious 
life of faith is also increased. This honesty brings with it a greater 
sensitivity and vulnerability to bad situations, mistakes of educa- 
tors, priests, and those in authority, and can lead to various exag- 
gerations. But it ultimately forces ecclesiastical authorities at every 
level to be more “authentic” and to return to the specific and 
unique form of proclamation of the Christian message: witness. 
Modern man seems to be more attentive and receptive to such wit- 
nessing than were previous generations. 

In our assessment of the current situation of faith, especially that 
of the younger generation, we have to take into account the fact 
that, in their drive toward honesty, they give vehement expression 
to many things that were probably thought in former days but were 
scrupulously repressed. Indeed, our whole culture is undergoing a 
kind of collective abreaction in this respect. Even if question marks 
are often replaced by exclamation points and doubt is voiced in 
very negative expressions, this does not warrant exaggerated con- 
cern. Such frank expression is often liberating and makes a real, 
lasting solution possible. Even in this pose the striving for honesty 
is a gain rather than a loss. 


B. Arising from the Growth of the Life of 
Faith Itself 


The confrontation of faith with profane reality is not the only 
cause of crisis: faith by its very nature is always threatened and, in a 
certain sense, tragic. Holy Scripture stresses this strongly. Faith 
hangs suspended between past and future perspectives, both of 
which are a source of danger. The “now” of faith is always simul- 
taneously a “no longer” with regard to the unredeemed life of sin 
from which we have come, and a “not yet” with regard to the bea- 
tific vision toward which we are progressing. 

From either side a crisis is possible: by regression to the merely 
human standpoint of sinful craving for and abandonment to the 
earthly, or by discouragement, impatience, or revolt in face of the 
darkness and the frequently paradoxical character of a faith that 
encounters God only “in a mirror darkly.” Both possibilities of 
crisis must be examined more closely. 
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1. FAITH AS SACRIFICE 

Faith, as we have seen, is the first phase of a divine conversation 
that must be brought to completion in love. Faith acknowledges 
that one has been addressed. It likewise contains the demand to go 
farther, to accept this invitation, and to give oneself over to God’s 
summons despite all difficulties and sacrifices. The surrender of self 
is perfected in love. Within this surrender, faith nourishes love with 
its certitude and its attentive listening; and faith, in turn, is nour- 
ished by love, since the growing intimacy also confirms, ever more 
deeply, the certainty of the calling. 

The continual interaction between faith and love also contains 
the possibility of crisis. At any given moment faith can be torn 
away from love. This may occur right at the start, before any en- 
counter, because anxiety over surrender and commitment to the 
earthly can be so strong that love does not want to follow through 
on faith’s invitation; or it may come only later, after love has un- 
suspectingly given itself over and then comes to the discovery that 
this surrender involves mortification, sacrifice, renunciation, and 
struggle. Here the temptation recurs to fall back on one’s self-suffi- 
ciency, to retain faith with a minimum of love, but not to allow one’s 
whole life to be transformed by a genuine spirit of faith. Or crisis 
may simply be due to flagrant infidelity to this surrender through 
sin, which does not destroy faith but makes it a “dead faith.” This 
rupture of the bond between faith and love will turn the very certi- 
tude of faith into a constant reproach, a bothersome awareness, so 
that one will normally be inclined to reject it. 

And even if one does not go that far, will not his attention to and 
interest in God’s summons be weakened and gradually dulled if he 
constantly turns his capacities for self-surrrender in exactly the op- 
posite direction? Bernanos says somewhere that the devastating in- 
fluence of impurity on the life of faith lies in the fact that it “kills 
the need for God.” This reminds us of the even stronger expression 
of St. Paul concerning those “whose god is their belly.” Does this 
not apply equally to every sin by which man establishes himself in 
the earthly and gives free rein to his own possessiveness? And does 
it not hold especially for self-glorifying pride, that superbia vitae by 
which man wants to be sufficient unto himself and considers any ties 
to God a troublesome bond? Indeed, Holy Scripture goes so far as 
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to declare that an often repeated refusal of God’s light avenges 
itself in an ever increasing blindness to the divine, a blindness that 
can become incurable so that one can no longer believe but is 
nonetheless guilty of his unbelief because he bears the guilt for his 
own blindness. “Their sins have made them into darkness,” says St. 
Augustine of such men. 

Men who sinfully refuse love not only weaken faith within them- 
selves but also make faith more difficult for their fellow man, for 
separation between faith and love makes their life a lie. This causes 
confusion for their fellow man. When an individual constantly as- 
sociates with men who claim to be in contact with God and atten- 
tive to his word, but who at the same time behave like mere beasts, 
does this not give the impression that it is not only their attentive- 
ness to the word of God which is a lie, but perhaps also the very 
word to which they claim to be listening? And it is not only the 
personal scandal that will have an adverse effect, but even more the 
sum total of these lies when lived by countless men in anonymous 
situations who participate in what is considered to be a Christian 
order: i.e., when need and misery exist through the collective ego- 
ism of Christians; when abuses continue to be perpetrated by so- 
called Christians; when Christians somehow allow a compatibility 
between religion and social injustice—for example, between the 
priesthood and avarice; in short, when the vague impression is 
given that, in every area, faith and love are often connected in the- 
ory but in practice are quite far apart. 

We touch here on what is very likely one of the deepest causes of 
unbelief in our time: the sins of all of Christianity, mounting so 
high that they constitute not just a veil for the inquirer but a veri- 
table wall that blocks access to God. The words “God” and 
“Christ” are made into a mask to protect their own self-interest 
and promote their darkest passions. 

But, inversely, it must be pointed out that faith is strengthened 
and deepened by that long process of realization in love character- 
izing the encounter to which faith beckons. The constant experience 
of the intimacy of love creates a mutual openness and availability 
between lovers; they become attuned to each other, they under- 
stand one another. This is usually expressed by the word connatu- 
rality. This connaturality, which is such a strong element in human 
friendships and love (one is reminded of Saint-Exupéry’s descrip- 
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tion in The Little Prince: the togetherness of the “being tamed” 
which the fox speaks of), also holds true for the supernatural. This 
forms the basis of what we call “the spirit of faith,” a faculty of 
discernment, a spiritual sixth sense, as it were, for everything that 
belongs to the authenticity of the world of faith, a sensus Christi, as 
the Scriptures speak of it. 

Through this being attuned to God, one begins to see everything 
through God’s eyes, from his perspective, and begins to share in a 
limited but real way in the divine-human knowledge of Christ. 
Crises in the life of faith are not thereby precluded, but deficiencies 
on the level of reasoning and conscious thought will be more 
calmly accepted and better endured if this most interior harmony 
continues to orientate life like a flawless compass. For the non- 
believer as well, for the individual who is still searching, this hum- 
ble trust in whatever insight he has already received will be the 
surest way to the full light of faith. 

Everything we have said is summed up in two verses in St. 
John’s Gospel: “And indeed, everybody who does wrong hates the 
light and avoids it, for fear his actions should be exposed; but the 
man who lives by the truth comes out into the light, so that it may 
be plainly seen that what he does is done in God” (Jn 3:20f). 


2. FAITH AS DARKNESS 


Faith and the beatific vision are essentially of the same order. 
Holy Scripture emphatically proclaims that through faith we al- 
ready have within us the eternal encounter. Yet there is an essential 
difference between the two. In contrast to the vision of God “face 
to face,” faith sees him as “in a mirror darkly”: a provisional, 
veiled, dark possession, a “hidden life,’ a vita abscondita (Col 
3:3). The image that faith gives of the God who calls us to himself 
is true, but disguised, puzzling, and not completely satisfying. And 
thus it contains a disposition, a desire, a tension toward ultimate 
possession. Faith has a “pilgrim” quality. And this tension inherent 
in faith can lead in turn to moments of crisis. From this standpoint 
three phases can be distinguished in the growth of faith. 

a. First there are the early years of childhood in the life of faith 
(which do not necessarily coincide with physiological childhood). 
In this first period one is especially inclined to eliminate all obscu- 
rity and to resist being disabled by the paradox of faith, which so 
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often clashes with appearances. Thus he seeks earthly rather than 
divine certainty, and all too easily becomes, in Paul’s words, 
“tossed one way and another and carried along by every wind of 
doctrine, at the mercy of all the tricks men play and their clever- 
ness in practicing deceit” (Eph 4:14). It is a sign that one is still a 
“minor” in the faith. 

b. Later, when faith begins to mature, the desire to see and to 
possess finds expression in the violation of the dynamic tension 
between listening and understanding in favor of an understanding 
by conquering, an understanding by human possession. It is the 
eternal temptation to gnosis, which, while listening, no longer bases 
its understanding on God’s word, but uses it as a means to human 
wisdom. 

The harmony between faith and science is thus achieved by hav- 
ing faith terminate in science. The careful discerning, in Holy 
Scripture and in the traditional teaching of faith, between revealed 
meaning and the timebound presentation or external form, between 
the core of the mystery and the mythical trappings, will no longer 
be carried on by engaging one’s efforts within the listening and 
probing attention of the Church’s sense of faith, but by “demythol- 
ogizing” from within one’s own presuppositions and philosophical 
notions. Or one will fall victim to the temptation to play the subtle 
concept-game of theology, which is employed by an eager rational- 
ism, not as a means of listening with deeper, more conscious re- 
spect, but as a means of robbing the data of faith of their mystery. 

c. If this trial is undergone successfully, faith, now fully mature, 
frequently comes to a final crisis, that to which the name “the night 
of faith” has rightly been given. The deeper one is drawn into the 
life of faith, the more he begins to realize the breadth of the leap he 
has risked and the limited and inadequate character of the human 
supports and certitudes on which his faith initially rested. 

On the other hand, to the degree that his whole existence ac- 
quires deeper meaning through a lived faith, the need to be touched 
and fulfilled by God grows proportionately deeper and stronger, 
and his inability to penetrate the mystery by intellectual effort is 
more painfully felt. Human clarity, that of arguments and that of 
concepts, loses all its luster. There he stands in the night, with 
nothing but naked faith, without illusions, without consolation. 
Outside of faith he can no longer exist. In his faith he stands not 
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before God but before a wall of darkness. He feels, as it were, 
condemned to faith: at times resigned to being a prisoner, at times 
yanking at the bars in futile resistance. Even in this life, this night 
can suddenly burst open into the raptures of mysticism. But it can 
also remain unconsoled and can be resolved only in the liberation 
of death. The words such a man uses in describing what so many 
others would label as his “faith” can sound so harsh and disillu- 
sioned that a superficial judgment of his language could well lead 
one to call his faith into question. But to the perceptive ear his 
complaint has a distinctive ring. In the crucible, the gold of his 
faith is being purified of all dross. 


NOTES 


1. Jan van Ruysbroeck, Gheestelycke Brulocht, p. 131. Translator’s 
rendering of the passage. See also John of Ruysbroeck, The Spiritual 
Espousals, trans. E. Colledge (New York, 1952), pp. 71-72. 


2. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum, Vol. 50, c. 95, Adnotatio 20. 
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CSE Ee S 


In assessing the modern problematic of faith, Semmelroth spoke of 
nostalgia for religion as a retreat from social pressure and outside 
manipulation. One is tempted to look to his faith as the sole sphere 
in which he can enjoy a personal life. The current proliferation of 
the “functional group” in economics, politics, and education has 
evoked a certain cynicism. Community and institution are equated, 
and are summarily rejected as vehicles of personal fulfillment. In 
opening this final section of the volume, which attempts to draw 
together a variety of perspectives touching the “adventure of faith,” 
August Brunner takes up precisely this problem. It is his thesis that 
faith, as a movement in which one acknowledges the personal being 
of another by accepting this other’s attitude toward reality, is itself 
formative of community. The resultant “shared world’ of such a 
movement is the basis of the community, to such an extent that 
faith and community evolve or disintegrate in accordance with the 
progression or regression of the spiritual attitude held in common. 
Brunner’s approach is phenomenological, and his concern is pri- 
marily natural faith and natural community; only at the end does 
he extend his remarks to religious faith and community. En route, 
he is able to re-evaluate the notion of institution, to which commu- 
nity, in accordance with man’s dependence upon materiality, looks 
for its support and (incomplete) expression. 
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FAITH AND COMMUNITY 


Faith within Community 


I. THE NATURE OF FAITH 


AT FIRST GLANCE there seems to be no essential relation between 
faith and community. It is possible to found communities of many 
different kinds, such as the nation, which have nothing to do with 
faith. On the other hand, many things are believed that have noth- 
ing to do with community. In any case there seems to be no essen- 
tial relation between the two, if by faith we understand any tenuous 
opinion whatsoever, and if we refer to any association of men, 
whatever their purpose, as community. In the proper sense of the 
words, however, neither is the former notion faith nor the latter 
community. 

By faith we understand here that spiritual movement through 
which a man is able to place himself in the spiritual core of an- 
other, and thus observe the other’s world as he sees it.1 In under- 
standing the world through the eyes of our fellow man, we shall 
simultaneously recognize him as subject and as person. Depending 
upon this understanding thus obtained from him, from his power of 
insight and trustworthiness, we either accept his world and his 
judgment about it or reject them; we believe him or we refuse to 
entrust our faith to him. Faith, in this context, is genuine knowl- 
edge.? Moreover, it is first and fundamental knowledge to which all 
other kinds of knowledge including that of natural science are sub- 
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ordinate, for these lesser and limited types of knowledge all find 
their foundation in faith. Faith, then, is not confined to the reli- 
gious and supernatural; it belongs to the entire realm of personal 
relations. 


II. FAITH: THE FOUNDATION OF 
COMMUNITY 


A direct corollary of this is that faith is constitutive of commu- 
nity. In entrusting our faith to our fellow man we acknowledge him 
as person in his independence and freedom, in his ability to desire, 
to find, and to communicate the truth. Only in this way can we 
comprehend his true dignity as a human being; we can never ob- 
serve man’s dignity as we do the physical properties of an object, 
for man’s dignity can be ascertained only in encounter with him. 
Faith always demands a revelation of one’s own self: a giving and 
self-surrender on the part of one person and a reception and recog- 
nition on the part of the other. Genuine faith is a personal unanim- 
ity of the highest and purest form. 

This is not to say that we are treating a purely spiritual act. Such 
an act would be inhuman. Spiritual insight into the uniqueness of a 
person and his distinctive spirituality is contingent upon the coop- 
eration of sense perception, which, with the intellectual element, 
comprises one act. In the words we hear, we apprehend meaning; 
in the countenance we see, we perceive soul and spirit. Because it is 
not purely spiritual, such natural faith is exposed to errors and dis- 
tortions and never exhausts the realities to be known. But this is 
true of all human modes of knowledge. 

In opening his own world to the view of another, the one who 
reveals himself is, at the same time, giving himself. The believer, on 
his part accepting through faith the world of the other, accepts the 
other as person; this, however, is impossible unless the believer 
also reveals himself in return and gives himself in acknowledgment 
of the other. There arises, in proportion to their faith, a personal 
union between the two, a mutuality of seeing and judging, a shared 
world and, correspondingly, a single subject that the two form in 
common. This personal giving and receiving is already an inchoa- 
tive community. And since faith is at the root of human knowledge, 
we can conclude that man lives invariably in community. 
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We must be aware, of course, that the degree of personal revela- 
tion and the degree of acknowledgment in receiving the other’s rev- 
elation can vary greatly in faith. The insertion of one’s own free- 
dom, the flight to the core of the other, certainly embraces, in some 
way, the entire man; but in every case a different level of his being 
is directly involved, while the other levels participate more or less 
indirectly. 

The lowest degree of human communication—indeed, its very 
possibility—consists in simply understanding the other’s language. 
This requires that we regard the utterance of another not as sense- 
less noise emitted by an animal or as the babbling of someone men- 
tally deranged acting under the compulsion of mere feelings and 
emotions. It demands, rather, that we understand in these utter- 
ances a meaning that is related to fact, regardless of whether this 
fact has been appropriately grasped or misconstrued. 

To give utterance to a fact in conversation is possible only for 
him who has free control of himself and his faculties, and who is 
able to apply himself assiduously to that fact, not only until pure 
curiosity or a physical desire is satisfied, but until he feels that his 
knowledge corresponds to the reality itself. Therefore, one who 
understands human language grasps implicitly and unthematically 
the other human being as a man gifted with freedom and self- 
determination—as a person. Should such an understanding and 
recognition of the other be lacking, one would not be justified in 
considering the speech of the other as even idle talk, for such would 
suppose that it were at least related to fact. One should be forced to 
regard it only as senseless noise which, like the cries of animals, 
implies no statement of fact. If we feel that we must consider the 
utterances of a man as senseless noise, we must assume at the same 
time that he is, at the moment, no longer in control of himself and 
that this freedom has been overpowered and restricted by some sort 
of force. 

The ability to understand in the sense here described is therefore 
the presupposition and inception of faith. By the same token it 
marks the beginning of community. If there were no possibility of 
One person’s revealing himself to another, there would also be no 
community; at most one could speak of crowds founded upon simi- 
lar instinctual tendencies and emotional responses to reality. The 
possibility of a community of all mankind is established in the 
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very ability to speak and to understand. Beyond this lowest level 
there are innumerable degrees of self-surrender and solidarity, the 
highest of which is pure, selfless love. 

Faith, as recognition and knowledge, is implicit in any such self- 
surrender, and as such lays the foundation for solidarity and com- 
munity. Where faith is lacking, there can still be functional associa- 
tions. But in such associations man does not offer himself as man. 
For what is decisive and normative for cooperation is the purpose 
sought after, the “results.” In contrast, community has no goal, yet 
it is meaningful. It does not proceed from a will which seeks some- 
thing for itselfi—such a thing can happen within a community, but 
it easily becomes injurious to it. Rather, community proceeds from 
a shared spiritual existence. 


lil. THE NATURE OF COMMUNITY 


This common element, this concordance, consists in a like world- 
perspective, an agreement in appraising the spiritual reality from 
which man lives and which lets him become man in the proper 
sense; it is an attitude toward reality held in common. 

This view of reality is not expressed in its entirety; it remains 
implicit. Nevertheless, it conditions everything that is expressed or 
can be expressed; it delimits the sphere within which the establish- 
ment of goals and objectives for conscious endeavor first becomes 
possible. It guides one’s attention and directs it to certain realms 
and facets of the whole of reality. It does not consist in particular, 
conditioned knowledge and attitudes, but it is a spiritual totality, in 
which all things are interconnected and reciprocally determine one 
another. It could be termed a point of view, a summary attitude. If 
it cannot be made wholly explicit, however, it is not by that very 
fact empty (although such an impression can arise, an impression 
that allows materialism, something in itself unthinkable, to find ex- 
pression). In a word, this view of reality is spiritual knowledge and 
a spiritual attitude at its fullest. 

Since this spiritual attitude lies proximate to the core of the per- 
son, it influences the entire man, working upon his emotions and 
endeavors alike. Indeed, this attitude often displays itself in the 
emotions, which already lie halfway toward realization, before it 
becomes recognizable in the reflective intellect. This explains why 
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transitions in world-perspective usually find their first expression in 
lyric. It would be wrong, however, to see emotion (a word often 
used inexactly to refer to an intellectual but weak form of percep- 
tion) as the essential or exclusive element of this spirituality. 

Only such a concordance in spiritual world-perspective, in the 
knowledge of spiritual realities, can bind men together interiorly. 
Because of this spiritual unity in face of the whole of reality, the 
judgments of different men will always be found within certain lim- 
its even though they may not be uniform. Furthermore, this bond 
precedes every conscious consideration of goal and, even more so, 
every contractual agreement, which derives its obligatory force 
from the previous agreement in spiritual vision and attitude. Like 
the spiritual attitude and the mutual understanding, concordance 
precedes any resolution of purpose. And in this way concordance is 
community. 

Thus community always encompasses every aspect of life, for its 
source is at the same time the source of all human activity and 
thinking. It gives everything a distinctive coloring and individual 
taste. It allows certain values and actions, which might seem odd 
outside the community, to be taken for granted. Within community 
we always enjoy a certain familiarity and mutual understanding, 
even when we are at variance over personal goods and opinions. In 
contrast, there is but strangeness outside. The community deter- 
mines the ground rules of social conduct; from the community a 
member knows what is done and what is not done without disgrac- 
ing himself and making himself unworthy and incapable of com- 
munity intercourse. Law is present to establish necessary agree- 
ment in external matters; it can clarify only for frequently recurring 
cases what is required by the community spirit. But the power by 
which law binds the individual, and through which the individual 
feels himself inclined not only to bow externally to the law but to 
subject himself inwardly to it, has its source in the communal, spir- 
itual attitude. 

The highest degree of human recognition is selfless love. For this 
reason love alone probes the most intimate depths of spiritual real- 
ity, for love is knowledge and rapport in one, the most perfect form 
of giving and receiving, in which the person as such is totally and 
intimately involved. This perception in depth of spiritual reality in 
another is, accordingly, already a community of the highest degree 
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and can take place only in community. Faith and community con- 
dition one another. They are different aspects of the same spiritual 
reality. They grow together and decline together. One can exist 
without the other no more than one side of an object can exist 
without the other side. The more interior and encompassing the 
faith, the stronger and more closely knit the community. And the 
more demanding the community, the more it must brace itself on 
the highest spiritual realities derived through the insights of faith. 

When this unexpressed but ever present, common, spiritual 
world-perspective fades, the community too is weakened. Men 
might remain bound together for a while by certain elements (such 
as a herd-instinct or mere wontedness) that were originally in har- 
mony with the common attitude, but have now become independ- 
ent and have assumed a primary role. But in the long run, all will 
stray from one another. In hardly any question can agreement be 
taken for granted. No one will abide by the ground rules that up to 
this time had always been kept, even in the most embittered dis- 
pute. There arises an unconditional war, each person against every 
other. Only coercion can make communal life still possible; but this 
is no longer worthy of man. It is no accident but rather the work of 
an irrevocable law of nature that life appears meaningless in the 
nationwide penitentiaries of materialism, and that man can be kept 
in its “paradise” only by force; for materialism intentionally de- 
stroys the common spirituality and considers only empirical, tech- 
nico-scientific knowledge to be legitimate. 

Faith and community, however, are not forced. From faith arises 
a free but not arbitrary bond. It is not arbitrary, for it is based on a 
common spiritual insight. It is binding, because it includes human 
recognition. Through being bound in common to the spiritual real- 
ity they perceive, men are also bound to one another. Egoism stirs 
up so much contention among men, so much disunity and animos- 
ity that no community can develop and endure apart from a higher 
reality. Common spiritual insights, on the contrary, bring men to- 
gether without force or coercion. The communal element is at the 
same time individual to each person, and through it he is able to 
find himself reflected in the others. 

As a consequence it is easy for men to encounter one another at 
the spiritual core and from there to arrive at an approximately 
common relation to the world. In the process, however, one’s indi- 
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vidual differences remain thoroughly intact, for although a funda- 
mental spiritual attitude excludes certain modes of behavior and 
action, it allows many possibilities in individual situations. The 
scope of these possibilities is opened wider, the nearer one’s atti- 
tude is to the spiritual core. Force, on the contrary, exacts only 
external conformity, for this is all that force can do. 


IV. COMMUNITY AND INSTITUTION 


Nevertheless, human faith and human community are not purely 
spiritual. Man’s dependence upon the body and consequently upon 
the world of the biological and material is felt in both faith and 
community. No human community can dispense with certain gen- 
eral precepts and external institutions. Nor do these, in their turn, 
possess the flexibility of pure spirit: a certain constancy is indis- 
pensable for their existence. But it is still essential that all institu- 
tions, structures, and laws correspond to the interior spirit, flow 
from it, and contribute to its realization in the world, just as it is 
essential that obedience and order ensue freely from the recogni- 
tion of spiritual realities. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
establishment of the external forms brings with it the danger of 
inflexibility and of decline into the natural. Man must constantly 
resist this. 

Yet this produces a tension that might even appear to contain a 
contradiction. Faith and community are, on the one hand, the most 
proper possession of man. They belong to him, they develop his 
personality without remaining foreign to him as do external things 
whose being never becomes his own, never surrenders its dark mys- 
tique even when their use and abuse are at his disposal. On the 
other hand, faith and community must be regained over and over 
again. For they are spiritual life; they are like the personality, 
which man receives as a gift and which he must at the same time 
earn. Consequently they bear the character of grace; they are, in 
the natural or supernatural sense, a grace. 

The crowd forms in an altogether different way. Its coherence is 
not based on external force, but neither is it free. Its source lies in 
the physical, in moods and emotions. These are aroused by chance 
association and physical influences. Here, a blending of emotions 
takes the place of the bond created by insight into spiritual reali- 
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ties. On the level of emotion man is far less an individual than he is 
on the spiritual level. If the spiritual is inoperative, man still feels 
himself united with others, but without spiritual insight, without the 
corresponding freedom and self-determination. This union has no 
stability. It vanishes as soon as men part company, because the 
emotions do not of themselves persevere. Since the psychical is 
contrarily structured, the emotions are capricious; only spiritual in- 
sights can guarantee perseverance. 

Consequently, unfaithfulness and ingratitude are notorious 
among the masses. They live in a narrow, merely psychical world 
of the present, one that extends very little into the past or future. In 
contrast, the spiritual world of the present is expansive and deter- 
mined simultaneously by both the past and the future. When the 
emotions fade, man no longer understands how he let himself be 
provoked to certain activities, how he could have tolerated shallow 
assertions as irrefutable truths. In the crowd he was certainly no 
longer himself; something sub-personal—the psychical—prevented 
him from taking a stand. What was a subordinate element in the 
community—submissive to the spirit—takes command in the 
crowd. As a result, if a man depends upon the masses for his sup- 
port, he must make it his business to keep up their enthusiasm and, 
if possible, prevent them from thinking. 


V. THE EVOLUTION OF COMMUNITY 


But how does such a spiritual concordance—the source and 
driving power of all communities—originate? The spiritual realities 
that are perceived—or overlooked—in such a spiritual rapport 
come to the fore only in men. For men are the only personal- 
spiritual beings accessible to our direct experience. In recognizing 
the spirituality of other men, we perceive the essential features of 
spiritual, life-sustaining values and realities. This process begins, in 
its simplest form, when the child assumes the behavior of his im- 
mediate environment. He simply grows, so to speak, spontaneously 
into it. This shows us how disastrously the later development of a 
child would be affected if the external behavior and speech of a 
parent or teacher belied his real spiritual attitude. As the child ma- 
tures, so grows the necessity to make his attitude stand the test of 
reality and be confirmed by it. If he avoids a confrontation and 
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follows the path of least resistance, he will in the long run let his 
spiritual attitude fade away. 

This examination of one’s attitude, however, always takes place 
under the influence of the human environment. Man sees in his 
environment the possibility of different attitudes, but he also expe- 
riences, as long as this environment is vigorous, a basic consensus. 
Since faith is knowing other men in the sense explained above, 
knowing them through the recognition of their unique spirituality, 
the spiritual concordance from which a community thrives is 
formed only through faith. For faith is the strict but unthematic 
knowledge of the trustworthiness and goodness of our fellow man 
and the consequent acceptance of his world and its spiritual tra- 
dition. 

Accordingly, no man in history has formed a spiritual founda- 
tion for himself out of nothingness. Everyone lives from the tradi- 
tion he has received and from the examination that either confirms 
or rejects it. The spiritual tradition constantly renewing itself in 
faith is the foundation of every true community. Every creative 
impulse springs forth from tradition’s fertile soil and forms that 
tradition anew, without taking away its unity and identity; every 
creation absorbs the tradition into itself and is absorbed, in turn, 
into the tradition from which it proceeds. 

In contrast, the material and technical areas do not permit such 
transmission. The relation here is purely external, for matter does 
not have a history. For this reason an unwarranted prevalence of 
technical thinking and its encroachment upon non-technical areas 
threaten the community. That hope expressed with such enthusi- 
asm during the initial stages of technological advance—namely, that 
technology and natural science would unite all men and peoples 
and make all war impossible—was a false hope doomed to disap- 
pointment, not from the failure of any particular individual, but 
from the nature of man and the nature of technology. 

What gave rise to this false hope was the fact that knowledge of 
objects, in principle if not in fact, is available to all men in the 
same measure, since its acquisition presupposes only a certain in- 
tellectual capability but not the formation of spiritual discretion 
nor the human will to recognition. This general access to knowl- 
edge of objects would appear to lead necessarily to a universal 
community among men. Knowledge of objects, however, does not 
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create a bond, for it does not by nature concern the person of man 
essentially and directly. Moreover, even a pure, impersonal mind— 
should such a mind be possible—would have access to this kind of 
knowledge. 

Knowledge of spiritual realities is different. These realities can 
be known only through other men, only through sharing another’s 
being; they are not by nature universally accessible. Their percep- 
tion is conditioned, and not all men capable of knowledge of ob- 
jects necessarily meet the requirements. The higher a spiritual real- 
ity stands, the fewer the men who, of themselves, have access to it. 
All others are left to a re-presentation of this first knowledge. This 
re-presentation, however, is possible only in a rapport of faith. 
When one who is incapable of these insights is captivated by the 
person of one who possesses them, he accepts them and he himself 
comes into contact with the same spiritual reality, because he 
knows and acknowledges the reliability and credibility of these 
insights. Again faith and community condition one another—and 
the more irrevocably, the higher the realities concerned. 


VI. THE DISINTEGRATION OF 
COMMUNITY 


Community arises only where men encounter one another as 
men, where they acknowledge one another as free and independent 
beings. Such encounter rarely achieves its possible fullness. Never- 
theless, this acknowledgment is realized incipiently wherever men 
treat one another as more than mere objects. 

In the family circle this is still generally the case. The seed of 
every human community is first cultivated in the family. Here a 
child is naturally introduced to a spiritual endowment and he opens 
himself to the corresponding attitudes. If the family is limited to its 
simplest form—just parents and children—then, too, is the circle 
restricted wherein optimum conditions for human communication 
are provided by nature. If, outside this circle, men become more 
and more wont to contact one another only in commercial rela- 
tions, if the economy dominates and suppresses other relations, 
then the material takes precedence over the personal and obstructs 
the way to the truly spiritual. 

In such society the readiness and ability to believe wanes. Deep 
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insights become impossible. Community collapses. If economics 
assumes primacy, totalitarianism, a tyranny over the masses, be- 
comes imminent. At the same time the meaning of life becomes 
uncertain, for life can derive meaning only from spiritual values. If 
the ability to discern these values, if the capacity to believe is 
weakened or rendered impossible, the man stands before complete 
absurdity. Life has lost its substance, its character. It becomes dull 
and spiritless. One will first attempt to compensate for the lack of 
depth through greater breadth. A wealth of objects and experiences 
is supposed to replace the richness of content, which alone can give 
real satisfaction. The result is frenzy. No longer can man find rest in 
the permanence of spiritual realities that befits his nature. He is 
without steady footing, without basis. In such condition he is over- 
come by the fear of nothingness. 

An era without faith is an era without creativity. This becomes 
obvious upon considering the essential relations involved, for a 
faithless era is tenant to a limited human cosmos. The world of 
spiritual realities remains to a great extent closed off from it. These 
Spiritual realities, however, sustain man in his specifically human 
life; they are the source of his creative power. For creative power is 
spiritual freedom that is not ruled blindly by the force of expedi- 
ence or the facility of custom, but rather is aligned with reality. If 
this reality is lost to spiritual view, the spring of spiritual strength is 
dried up and so also that of creative power. Possibility is a category 
of the spiritual, a category of the freedom of the spiritual. In the 
material realm possibilities are found only insofar as man takes 
control of matter and adapts it for his purpose. Yet, even then the 
possibilities remain very limited, for man is unable to change mat- 
ter essentially. 

The lack of control is felt most strongly in art. Art is supposed to 
make the invisible and unexpressible visible and expressible by re- 
flecting it in words and pictures: words and pictures present the 
perceivable and visible directly, but through artistic composition 
they have at the same time become transparent for that which tran- 
scends the immediate world. On the other hand, where a common 
spiritual endowment is lacking, where genuine community has been 
torn asunder or even weakened, there is no common element ap- 
pealing through the works of art to a wide or universal audience. A 
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community that shows no common endowment will share at most 
only a common disintegration. 


VII. CULTURAL COMMUNITY 


Nations exist in spite of the difference and opposition between 
individuals, but only if there is a consensus regarding those particu- 
lar spiritual realities that form the natural foundations of every 
culture. This again is a question of spiritual values, but a little differ- 
ent. In this case these values are bound essentially to certain natu- 
ral foundations and presuppose definite natural conditions, even 
though these are transformed by the spiritual. This becomes most 
obvious in economics. As a human affair, economics is not strictly 
a natural but is primarily a spiritual activity, even though it is 
undertaken for the sake of the external welfare. 

Membership in a nation or culture is not determined by a free 
decision. Man is born into it and thus inherits its spiritual environ- 
ment—a special way of seeing natural human values and of con- 
forming himself to them. Because of their natural character, nations 
and cultures are bound to space and time. Thus it accords with 
their essence that different cultures coexist and succeed one an- 
other. For this reason, too, cultures appeal strongly to emotion; in 
fact, they are a particular kind of emotional response. From this 
basic response people develop a particular spiritual viewpoint, and 
this expresses itself in their language. From this, too, the life and 
culture of a people develop a special quality that distinguishes them 
from other nations and cultures. 

This special quality is difficult to describe, but is nonetheless im- 
mediately recognizable. It is so difficult to describe because it does 
not treat individual things themselves, but rather the unique under- 
standing and peculiar point of view that permeate and color every- 
thing. In this way an atmosphere of immediate understanding 
springs forth in which all members of the race feel at home; a spir- 
itual homeland is created, and whatever lies outside it becomes for- 
eign. Norms of behavior result, universally acknowledged ground 
rules for what one may and may not do. The entire group lives by a 
spiritual tradition, passing it on through upbringing and education 
and, in spite of all modifications, maintaining it essentially intact. 
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The life of a race feeds upon this natural faith; through it the 
steady image of the naturally estimable human being is again and 
again brought to view and acknowledged. 


VU. RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 


More important to man than cultural interests is the question of 
salvation, the religious question. This question concerns not just a 
part of the human being, not even just the spiritual part. It con- 
cerns man as such, his destiny and the meaning of his life. Realities 
made visible through religion are the ultimately decisive, absolute 
realities. These absolute realities reach man in the innermost sanc- 
tuary of his being. It is to be expected that these realities, more 
than any others, are perceived in a way characteristic of the truly 
spiritual. And in fact this is already confirmed through language 
usage itself: faith means predominantly, if not exclusively, reli- 
gious faith, especially when the word is used without further 
qualification. Already we anticipate a close relation between reli- 
gious faith and religious community, indeed the closest relation 
of all. 

The divine element in religions always appears in the form of a 
personal being. Man can direct himself in worship and prayer to a 
personal being alone; man’s behavior can be meaningful for a per- 
sonal being alone. Indeed, only such a being is able to hear and 
be propitious. A man’s convictions make no impression when 
communicated to a stone, nor do they make him conduct himself 
differently before its face. Religion in the proper sense is impossible 
in relation to a divinity that is understood as purely impersonal. A 
divinity so conceived must be personalized by the religious act, 
even if this personalization is only unconscious. Otherwise no reli- 
gious act would be possible. 

In former epochs, when man was dependent upon his own 
powers for knowing the divine, he always had to imagine his gods 
in the likeness of a human person—that is, as a person whose per- 
sonality is not perfect but is limited by natural elements. Accord- 
ingly, this religious understanding was not pure faith, because what 
is natural can be known without revelation and the response of 
faith. As a matter of fact, man has direct experience of the powers 
of the universe in their necessary workings. A religious community, 
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therefore, which feeds on natural faith is still strongly determined 
by the natural; membership in it does not stem from a free deci- 
sion, but one is born into it. Folklore, culture, and trade condition 
religion as well. 

If God be purely and perfectly personal without the slightest 
taint of the created in his nature, then he is approachable only 
through faith in response to his free revelation. He can be known 
by man only insofar as he grants man the ability to know him. Any 
other way of knowing God would suppose that he were not open to 
man’s knowledge as a pure person, but were somehow accessible to 
man regardless of or even against God’s own will. Nevertheless, we 
must not forget that, if God is purely personal, his creatures are 
still totally indebted to him for their being. Their existence is there- 
fore already a first, natural revelation of God from which he is able 
to be known. But we do not thereby deny the absolute power of 
God to choose to be known or not: God’s creative act is still per- 
fectly free. 

From religious faith springs man’s fundamental and decisive 
world-perspective, the evaluation and judgment, in reference to sal- 
vation, of the particular spheres of world and existence. This also 
establishes a hierarchy of cultural values. Thus, when men meet 
one another through a common faith in the one absolute reality of 
a purely personal God, they become deeply and completely joined 
together through what is most proper to themselves: the very 
“self.” The limitation of nature does not cease to exist, but here it 
no longer has a determining influence (Gal 3:28). Membership in 
this community is based upon God’s call and man’s free response. 

It was God’s own free will that his final revelation take place 
through his only Son in the Incarnation. From the Son alone is this 
revelation bestowed upon mankind, for the Son alone rests upon 
the bosom of the Father; other than he, no one had seen God (Jn 
1:18). Therefore he is the ultimate “trustworthy witness” (Rev 
1:5) and his holy veracity is the only guarantee for the truth of his 
words (Jn 6:68f). All other men depend on the handing down of 
his message and thereby stand together in the community of faith. 
Christ is the principal example of the man joined to God, the deci- 
sive prototype of the restored man. 

Corresponding to the revelation of the purely personal God is a 
faith that acknowledges God’s absolute dominion and the individ- 
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ual’s duty to subject himself without reservation. Where such a dis- 
position thrives, man has the strength as well to accomplish the 
easier task of acknowledging his fellow man as a person and 
thereby of entering into community with him. Conversely, it is a 
sign that man has not completely acknowledged God, if he neglects 
to apply this disposition to his fellow men, if he does not love his 
neighbor (1 Jn 2:9; 4:20). 

From both sides—from the nature of the revealing God as well 
as from their own perplexity—believers are drawn from their most 
intimate selves toward union with one another; they are drawn into 
community. The binding force of this community, even if it is not 
always emotionally the most lively, is by nature the most all- 
encompassing and determinative force of life: it is the community 
of salvation. Accordingly, it is in the community of believers that 
faith and community achieve their most intimate and essential con- 
nection—to the extent that one becomes impossible without the 
other. Christian faith, then, is irreconcilable with individualism. 
But it is likewise incompatible with collectivism, for the acknowl- 
edgment of the dignity and autonomy of our fellow man as a per- 
son is essential to Christian faith. 


IX. THE COMMUNITY AS BEARER 
AND PRESERVER OF THE DEPOSIT 
OF FAITH 


The bearers of revelation are not, therefore, the individual Chris- 
tians as such, but Christians insofar as they are witnesses standing 
together in the community of believers. Whoever severs himself 
from this community forfeits revelation, for he possesses no justifi- 
cation for the truth of its contents, neither in the community of 
witnesses nor in his individual insight, which of its very nature does 
not come into question here. 

In contrast, the believer within the community lives out of the 
encompassing view of God, of himself, and of the world that faith 
engenders. This view is a special, communal manner of relating 
oneself to reality and judging it. It offers a norm for assigning to the 
individual his place and rank in the whole, and for treating him 
accordingly. Christian life lives and acts from such a view, that is, 
from faith—faith understood not necessarily as the constant 
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awareness of these ultimate concerns, but as that total, inner atti- 
tude from which one’s entire conduct proceeds. When an action 
contradicts this fundamental disposition, the Christian comes in 
opposition with himself (Rom 14:23); as a Christian, he is not 
entirely himself. 

Every believer must indeed accept the divine communication in 
its entirety as true and unerring; a mere partial acceptance would 
place the individual judgment, and therefore one’s own self, above 
Christ. Nevertheless, not all the truths of revelation are capable of 
the same meaning for every individual. Every believer and espe- 
cially every epoch have certain truths that predominate and shape 
the pattern of life. But without community one runs the risk of 
letting the temporarily inconspicuous truths—the truths that do not 
predominate—subside into oblivion, so that the fullness of revela- 
tion suffers progressive loss. In community, on the other hand, the 
world of belief is preserved in its total extent, and what is of lesser 
effectiveness today retains the possibility of one day exerting a 
stronger influence upon the formation of Christian life. 

Thus the Christian life is able to maintain historical relevance 
without which it could not be human life, and yet preserve the de- 
posit of faith from essential loss. The sect, which rejects part of the 
communal faith, regards the truths of faith as separate and inde- 
pendent, whereas actually their only authenticity lies in their partic- 
ipation in the totality of revelation. By so doing, the sect deprives 
the truths of their authenticity and proceeds to discard those that 
seem less appealing. Appeal, however, is no infallible criterion of 
revelation, for the appeal of revealed truths depends much more on 
the subjective disposition of each man. 

Finally, we should not underestimate the support an individual 
experiences in his faith through the faith of his fellow man. Al- 
though of lesser import, this support is necessitated by the fact that 
man’s spirit is conditioned by his body, and that he enters into the 
community with his body. Faith opposes at so many points the 
natural experiences and aspirations of fallen man, and its content is 
necessarily so intangible, that the struggle can easily become too 
difficult for the lone believer. Man is created to live in community 
and to accept the help of others in carrying his burdens, just as he, 
on his part, helps others to carry theirs. 
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NOTES 


1. See A. Brunner, Glaube und Erkenntnis (Munich, 1952). See also 
*““Glaube und Geschichte,” Stimmen der Zeit, 163 (1958), 100-115. 
(Geistig and Geistigkeit, rendered throughout as “spiritual” and “spir- 
ituality,” are central concepts in the present article. They are not to be 
understood in a religious sense, but describe man precisely in reference 
to his spirit, his non-material being.—Trans.) 


2. This relation is discussed at greater length in my work Glaube und 
Erkenntnis, v.s. 


Translated by JOHN A. FLASKA, JR., 
and Davip H. NUNNING 


Wee EES 


The interrelation of faith and community is a many-faceted phe- 
nomenon. Brunner has just shown that faith, of its very nature, is 
constitutive of community, a fortiori when it concerns faith in a 
personal God. And in considering the Church as the locus of reve- 
lation, Rahner drew attention above to the role of the Christian 
community in receiving, guarding, and proposing the Word of 
faith. In the following section, Pére Liégé discusses the responsi- 
bility of the community in engendering and nourishing the faith in 
prospective and young believers. 

Far from being an inevitable theological “given,” the fulfillment 
of this responsibility is a genuine task and can thus be realized with 
varying success by a particular community, or indeed by the 
Church as a whole. As a milieu of conversion the community must 
provide a climate of pre-evangelization that will challenge the un- 
believer in his superficiality, and must then cooperate with the 
Spirit in making the gospel seen and heard. Nor does its responsi- 
bility cease with conversion. As the milieu of growth it must 
deepen the inchoate belief of the convert through its catechesis, 
liturgy, and life of charity. Moreover, in a process not entirely un- 
like proselytism, the baptized infant must be “converted” to a per- 
sonal affirmation of the faith the Church promised in his name. 
The breakdown of the “Christian” society, while not necessarily a 
bad thing, has made the task of the community more transparent. 
It is a task, Liégé finds, which can best be fulfilled by the serious 
and public living of the evangelical life. 
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THE CHURCH, MILIEU OF 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


Faith within the Christian Community 


IN DISCUSSING Christian faith, one must constantly emphasize the 
aspects that radically characterize it: faith is theologual; faith is 
personal. Theologual, for it comes from above, from the God who 
communicates himself; and every believer needs a new Pentecost in 
order to enter into contact with this world of the God of Jesus 
Christ. Personal, for it demands the permanent collaboration of 
free decision from the man whom God transforms into a believer; 
nothing could be farther removed from Christian faith than a reli- 
gious conformism, or a social-religious feeling, or a vague religious 
aspiration of psychological origin. 

Unilateral insistence on these two aspects could lead to the con- 
clusion that faith is completely interior and individual: an act of 
God and an active response from the most secret depths of the 
heart touched by grace. But this would be to fall into an idealism 
strongly opposed to authentic Christian faith. Without denying in 
any way the two characteristics recalled above, we must comple- 
ment them by focusing attention on two additional factors. First, 
man’s freedom, which involves his whole person, is always medi- 
ated—in its most spiritual form as well as in its most restricted 
exercise—through the sociological, psychological, and_ historical 
situations that constitute the milieu of every incarnate spirit. Sec- 
ondly, God himself has consecrated this situation by adopting the 
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logic of the Incarnation so as to establish his People of believers. 

Therefore, one may continue to say that God alone is respon- 
sible for conversion, and that the believer alone decides to be con- 
verted, but with the addition that the encounter with faith occurs 
through the medium of particular personal or collective influences, 
through the medium of a given network of social relations. And 
what is true for conversion remains true for faith in all its later 
fecundity: it is in the Church that the most personal faith is reared 
and acquires its strength. 

As a result the Church is not only the object of Christian faith: 
not only that in which I believe, that into which faith introduces 
me; it is also the necessary milieu for the birth, growth, and fecun- 
dity of faith. In turn, the entire Church of faith—prophetic com- 
munity and prophetic hierarchy—bears the responsibility for 
everything concerning the germination of faith, its birth and its life 
among men. Concretely, the intervention of the Church will take 
the form of a given Christian community, or a given individual 
believer. It would be wrong then to recognize this intervention only 
when it assumes the form of a solemn teaching coming from the 
official magisterium of the faith. Each and every member of the 
Church has been given the task, without always knowing it, of be- 
ing a minister of faith for the benefit of a given community or of a 
given individual. The “other” is always present in the faith of each 
believer and of each Christian community; and the other is always 
ultimately the Church. 

Christian faith has a supernatural social dimension. Supernatu- 
ral, in that it is subordinated to the action of God and to the free- 
dom of the believer in order to serve them both. The moment this 
exact balance of human influences on faith is disturbed, the social 
aspect is necessarily degraded, amounting to an ensemble of means 
for social and psychological pressure; all the mystery of Christian 
faith is injured. Thus there is good reason to fight constantly 
against this degradation, without thereby falling back into the atti- 
tude of spiritual idealism rejected above. 

All this is still very general. We shall now examine the concrete 
applications, implicit in the general theory, of this social dimension 
of faith. They are diverse, involving in various ways the milieu of 
belief that is the Church. For the sake of clarity, it would seem best 
to begin with the influences that positively condition the act of con- 
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version and of entry into faith, and then to consider what the devel- 
opment of faith normally owes to its milieu. 


IJ. THE PRESENCE OF THE CHURCH 
IN CHRISTIAN CONVERSION 


Let us begin our search with the personal aspect of conversion, 
which consists in the decision to break with a world without Christ 
in order to enter a world whose principle is the living Christ. What 
really happens when a man comes to this decision? 

A man was seeking the glory that comes from men (see Jn 
12:43), the only achievement to which a human life, drawing from 
its Own resources, can aspire. Perhaps he had a certain integrity; 
his happiness was not just selfish. He hoped for some sort of 
improvement of the human condition for himself and others, and 
he was working for it, thinking it attainable—if indeed possible at 
all—only by human resources. 

Then, everything changed. Henceforth he stakes his whole life 
on the Glory that was promised and given by the Living God ac- 
cording to the testimony of Jesus Christ. He has changed the axis 
of his existence in such a way that human values are no longer 
considered as absolute, but have become collaborative with the 
plan of God himself. He orders his whole life, all his energies, to 
the attainment of a goal beyond history that Jesus Christ has shown 
him. He has abandoned his secular self-sufficiency, the limited 
project he has conceived to obtain glory, in order to have total and 
active trust in God’s plan for glory in Jesus Christ. He continues to 
lead his daily life, but with every perspective changed. How did this 
happen to him? Not by a sudden and miraculous inner revelation. 
For even if the decision was made at a given moment, it was the 
fruit of multiple antecedents, at once interior and exterior. 


A. Hearing the Gospel 


In one way or another, the non-believer has been addressed by 
God, by the God who has spoken, who expressed himself to men in 
Jesus Christ, and who continues to do so through the Church. 
Indeed, each time the Church proclaims to men God’s ever real 
coming in Jesus Christ, God effectively engages men in dialogue. 
Faced with his plan for happiness, they are summoned by God to 
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declare themselves by their lives. He entreats them to be converted; 
that is, to change their way of thinking and to turn their existence 
resolutely toward the gospel of his coming. 

Was it the Church that proposed the gospel to our non-believer? 
First of all, when does the Church speak? Perhaps he did not 
recognize her, but it was the Church that proclaimed the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Through the missionary addressing the crowd, 
through the positive witness of a Christian friend, through a bible 
he zealously scrutinized or one he read by chance, through an ac- 
count of conversion, it was the Church that spoke. And what did 
she say? The formulas may have varied but they all ultimately pro- 
claim God’s coming, the lordship of the risen Christ, the hour of 
the Kingdom of God, the Good News of God’s love, and the for- 
giveness of sin. It was the Church that gave testimony by the word, 
whether spoken or written: the word spoken in the name of the 
Church by consecrated members of the believing and prophetic 
people, members consecrated by orders or by baptism; or the word 
of the Scriptures, the archives of the Church’s faith. 


B. Seeing the Gospel 


It is not enough to have heard the gospel in order to be con- 
verted to it; it must also have been seen. This is the external wit- 
ness of word-sign accompanying that of the spoken word. How can 
I be sure that the gospel that has been proclaimed is not the prod- 
uct of the merely human idealism of generous hearts, that it is 
something other than a myth? How can I be sure that history has 
actually been visited by the living God? 

Likewise, God himself, to become known to men, never sepa- 
rated word and deeds: the word that gives the divine meaning of 
the deeds and calls unequivocally for conversion; and the deeds 
that confirm and support the word and make its demand for re- 
sponse more urgent. “Go back and tell John,” Jesus said to the 
Baptist’s disciples, “what you hear and see; the blind see again, and 
the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead 
are raised to life and the Good News is proclaimed to the poor” 
(Mt 11:4-6). 

In the early days of the Church the proclamation of the gospel in 
view of conversion was linked to the signs of the Kingdom, which 
were not at all wanting for those who spread the gospel. There were 
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the great signs of previous days—namely, the works of Jesus 
Christ, especially his resurrection; and there were the signs of their 
own time, the physical miracles. Paul could remind the Romans of 
this: “What I am presuming to speak of, of course, is only what 
Christ himself has done to win the allegiance [faith] of the pagans, 
using what I have said and done by the power of signs and won- 
ders, by the power of the Holy Spirit” (Rom 15:18-—19; see also 1 
Cor 2:4). 

As in the age of the prophets and again in the age of the Apos- 
tles, so also today the Church must render the gospel visible at the 
same time that she proclaims it. Physical miracles—which are not 
just marvelous events, but a word of God giving man a sign on the 
level of his incarnate life—were for the Apostles and are today 
visible testimony to the coming of the Kingdom of universal salva- 
tion and of the eschatological times. 

God has made the gift of these signs more rare. The signs of the 
past do not speak to today’s non-believer. A sign is given to be seen 
immediately here and now. It loses some of its efficacy with every 
mediation. The very resurrection of Christ, which will always re- 
main the great sign of the coming of the living God into history, 
must be made present if it is to be accessible to the vision of each 
individual. Consequently, what the Church must propose is genuine 
present-day signs that prolong the miracle of the resurrection and 
give contemporary man witness within history that God has come 
in love to establish in Jesus Christ a Kingdom of resurrection. 
Without this testimony of the gospel made visible, the testimony of 
the proclaimed gospel will reach the non-believer only superficially. 

Our convert has seen such a sign. It accompanied the proclama- 
tion or preceded it, or perhaps the two formed an indivisible whole. 
What caught his attention was not a physical miracle, but either the 
disturbing sight of a Christian life that illustrated the program of 
the gospel, or the holiness of a small Christian community. God 
spoke to him as much through these deeds as through the word that 
gave them their meaning. He felt involved by what he saw; and was 
what he saw anything but the resurrection of Christ—a reality at 
once physical and moral—which is perpetuated among his believ- 
ers? “Christ is living, his gospel is a reality and force present today: 
what will you do with your life now?” 

It was the Church that gave him this sign, just as she had ad- 
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dressed Christ’s summons to him by the word. God has entrusted 
the Church with his signs and with the power to actualize them as 
long as the gospel must still be revealed to men. Through a given 
Christian community, in the impression given by a saint, on the 
occasion of an encounter with a particular aspect of her life, the 
whole Church, milieu of the living gospel, invites the non-believer 
to conversion. 


C. The Triple Testimony 


The Church manifests and proclaims the gospel, just as Jesus 
Christ both acted and taught (see Acts 1:1). And yet the Church 
does not convert. Only the Holy Spirit does this. Or rather, the 
Holy Spirit in the Church’s testimony. “No one can say, ‘Jesus is 
Lord’ unless he is under the influence of the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor 
12:3): 

A triple testimony accounts for Christian conversion: the testi- 
mony of the word, the testimony of works, and the testimony of the 
Spirit. Two are external testimonies and one internal, the internal 
within the external, establishing the external testimonies of the 
Church as actually present testimonies of God. The Spirit acts in 
harmony with the proclamation and the sign in the Church. The 
divine motive that gives a supernatural quality to the act of conver- 
sion in the heart of the believer is the transcendent act of the Word 
of the living and true God in his communication to men. Only the 
Spirit can effectively show the heart of man the transcendence of 
Christ and the error of the world that refuses faith (Jn 16:89); 
but Christ has linked with the Church’s evangelizing action the tes- 
timony of the Spirit, without whom there would be no faith. Con- 
version is man’s free response to the call God gives through the 
sacrament of the Church. 


D. The Church Prepares the Way for the Gospel 


The triple testimony is accepted only by hearts prepared to wel- 
come the gospel. There are those who neither see nor hear the 
Good News. The Spirit does not do violence to them in order to 
force them to believe. Christian conversion implies a pre-conver- 
sion of the heart. The revelation of God’s plan in Jesus Christ in- 
terests only the person who is already questioning, and who is open 
to something beyond the world of man’s projects. Not all who 
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heard Christ or who witnessed his works recognized him as a divine 
Event. They were closed to this initiative, acting as judges of God 
and not as beggars, seeking the glory that comes from men, and too 
sure of their own riches to look for the glory that comes from God. 
The birth into Christian faith will always be a victory over men’s 
indifference, over the blindness engendered by superficial happi- 
ness. While she is carrying out her mission to make the gospel seen 
and heard, the Church must at the same time help men to see and 
hear by creating a climate of pre-evangelization. 

What constitutes this climate of pre-evangelization? It does not 
denote reliance primarily on the dispositions of an instinctively re- 
ligious temperament or to cater to those favored by religious 
atavisms. These dispositions are often ambiguous and too little spir- 
itual, since they do not adequately involve a man’s whole personal- 
ity. On the other hand, the fact that a person does not have them is 
no sure sign that he is closed to faith. It is important to arouse a 
certain sense of the sacred in the life of the non-believer—but not 
just any sense of the sacred. Only the sense of the sacred that seri- 
ously engages a man in his most personal destiny, in his personal 
relations with other men, prepares for the gospel. “The man who 
lives by the truth comes out into the light” (Jn 3:21). 

Nor does this pre-evangelization begin by proposing philosophi- 
cal demonstrations from theodicy as antecedents to faith. These 
would prepare nothing but the intellect to be open to transcend- 
ence, whereas the whole man must be made attentive and inter- 
ested by the coming of God into history. 

Still less does it mean to disquiet the non-believer by awakening 
in him a primitive terror before a vengeful God or instinctive fears 
of death. Faith is built on a spiritual disquiet that involves the sen- 
sibilities only secondarily. This is the way Christ acted, and he was 
in no way a romantic pseudo-prophet. 

Indeed, the non-believer will draw near to the gospel by plunging 
deeper into life. Some of the attitudes characterizing the behavior 
of aspirants to the gospel spring precisely from such a deepening 
of living: having at least a minimum experience of the interior life, 
composed of attentiveness, receptivity, and engagement in the face 
of human reality; feeling the finite and fragile character of a human 
existence incapable of keeping its own promises; having the humil- 
ity of one who knows himself to be poor; having a taste for the true 
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and the real, with complete integrity; valuing above everything else 
the testimony of conscience and fidelity to moral aspirations. The 
conduct resulting from pre-evangelization is not the natural endow- 
ment of intellectuals, but of beings who have stopped being superfi- 
cial in their lives. 

In the concrete dialectic that leads man to the act of Christian 
conversion through the proclamation and the sign of the gospel, 
chronology is of little significance. The non-believer whose conver- 
sion we have described may have waited a long time before the 
aspirations of his moral being encountered the signs and the word. 
Or perhaps the proclamation or the sign galvanized his conscience, 
which until then had been numb though not dead. This shock in 
turn permitted him to see and to hear. Or perhaps the proclamation 
and the sign of the gospel had to wait at the door of his conscience 
until the moment it received the benefit of pre-evangelization. 

In any case, it would seem to us that the Church, in its members 
and in its communities, has the duty not only to make the gospel 
seen and heard, but also to awaken men to the essential question of 
their destiny, in view of the gospel summons. In the concrete, in 
making the gospel seen the Church will, with the same stroke, open 
hearts to the Word of God. The sign of the Gospel is a double- 
faceted reality, as sign-shock and as pre-evangelization in its first 
efficacy, and as sign-word in its second efficacy. 


E. From the Standpoint of Collective Evangelization 


So far we have considered the relation the Church of the gospel 
maintains with the non-believer’s personal act of conversion. We 
have already seen how the whole Church is involved in a man’s 
birth into faith. But this man belongs to a given sociological world 
and shares a given mentality. One will not have him open his life to 
the gospel by drawing him out of this world and isolating him from 
this mentality, but rather by working toward evangelization with all 
these human factors from which personal destinies are inseparable. 

Furthermore, must not the Church’s mission of evangelization 
aim for a collective goal, according to the indications given by the 
miracle of the great catch of fish in Chapter 5 of St. Luke? Here is 
a broadening of perspectives which, without changing the points of 
insertion of the Church’s influence as we have described them 
above, intensifies their need by making more evident the social con- 
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texts involved in the birth of faith. What, then, are the principal 
demands imposed on the Church today in her task of collective 
evangelization? 


1. THE CLIMATE OF PRE-EVANGELIZATION 


In a remote way it is necessary to work within the structures of 
social life to overcome some of the causes of impermeability to- 
ward the gospel. Numerous sectors of mankind either do not even 
have the freedom to consider the religious hypothesis because of 
the inhumanity of their daily existence, or they are imbued with a 
materialistic mentality, both in their thought patterns and in their 
manner of living. The social and cultural conditioning that for- 
merly, by its external influence, kept one in the faith is today a 
factor in favor of paganism and imperiousness toward the gospel. 

This is in no way to suggest a nostalgia for Christian social or- 
ders which, even without citing the pressure exerted by a Charle- 
magne (see the famous canon 8 of the Capitulatio de partibus 
Saxioniae) or by certain “very Christian” conquerors, did not al- 
ways favor the freedom and personal demands of an adult faith. 
But the task is imposed on the Church of collaborating, with the 
goal of evangelization in mind, in the building of human communi- 
ties in which man will become more truly free than he would be as 
an isolated individual, and in which he will become less determined 
by the inhumanity of his conditions and by the structures of mate- 
rialistic civilizations. The Church will accomplish this task of pre- 
evangelization by the active presence of baptized members in pro- 
fane social and cultural realities: by a process of leavening, not one 
of infiltration or proselytism. Her purpose in this is to open up the 
collective milieux and mentalities to the call to Christian conver- 
sion, and to eliminate the prejudices and misunderstandings facing 
Christianity which only aggravate the difficulties of the situation. 


2. THE VISIBILITY OF THE SIGN OF THE GOSPEL 


Collective evangelization requires signs that have a certain his- 
torical breadth; it requires realities that command the attention of 
human groups. This supposes more than a geographical dimension. 
For beyond that, the sign must be sociologically and psychologi- 
cally visible for a given human group that is present to the sign but 
exiled from it psychologically and sociologically. For example, if 
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the sign is given by an authentic monastic life embedded in a feudal 
and rural social structure, will it be perceived by the working 
masses of the industrial city next door? Will they be able to grasp 
the meaning of the sign? For the sign is also a language. . . . 

One relatively universal language on the level of sign can be un- 
derstood by all human groups: the collective fact of evangelical 
holiness. The occasional phenomenon of an isolated saint is not 
enough, even if he is firmly united with his Church. The Church 
herself as social fact, according to the First Vatican Council, 
should be “a standard set up unto the nations,” in order to bring to 
belief in the gospel those who have not yet accepted it. 

Where do things stand today in this regard? One cannot enter 
upon this subject without difficulty. Christ prophesied that men 
would see the gospel in a twofold characteristic of his Church. 
First, unity: “that they may be one as we are one. With me in them 
and you in me, may they be so completely one that the world will 
realize that it was you who sent me .. .” (Jn 17:23). Second, 
fraternal love: “By this love you have for one another, everyone 
will know that you are my disciples” (Jn 13:35). Unity and frater- 
nal love: the astonishing manifestation of the divine presence and 
the action of Christ in the Christian community. As long as Chris- 
tians remain divided into multiple confessions, as long as Christian 
communities fail to cause astonishment by their superhuman fra- 
ternal love, men will not come to know on a collective basis the 
active presence of the gospel in the Church. Today the sad facts 
prove the negative corollary of Jesus’ words. 

In our times, then, access to faith is linked to the sign Christian 
communities give or do not give by the seriousness of the evangelical 
life, lived publicly in the midst of the modern world. No great man- 
ifestations of spectacular power, but a Christian faith whose fruits 
of unity and charity are seen and make the gospel seen. The 
Church will in this way propose her sign to the world by means of 
local or sociological Christian communities. Again, it will be neces- 
sary that one community not give a counterwitness by the medioc- 
rity of its faith and thus neutralize the call to conversion given by 
the next community. Hence it is truly the whole Church that is 
collectively responsible for the sign given to the unbelieving world. 
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3. THE PROCLAMATION OF THE GOSPEL 


“What you hear whispered, preach it on the housetops,” Jesus 
said. Genuine evangelizers are needed who will free us from pious 
verbalism, from timidity and from theological formalism, and will 
allow us to rediscover plainly in contemporary terms the purity and 
power of the gospel. For few men actually know the originality of 
the gospel. The gospel is a joyful cry: it shouts out the definitive 
Good News of the coming of God and of his kingdom of love and 
unity; it proclaims God’s victory in human history by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ; it makes public and universal the invitation to 
the wedding feast of the Kingdom. 

Christ said: “The time has come and the kingdom of God is 
close at hand. Repent, and believe the Good News” (Mk 1:15), 
and, “Go out to the whole world; proclaim the Good News to all 
creation” (Mk 16:15). Burning with compassion at the sight of so 
many non-believers, even among the baptized, St. Paul could still 
say today: “ ‘Everyone who calls on the name of the Lord will be 
saved.’ But they will not ask his help unless they believe in him, 
and they will not believe in him unless they have heard of him, and 
they will not hear of him unless they get a preacher” (Rom 10: 
13-14). 

The missionary of the gospel must carry out a creative effort to 
translate the message of the eternal Christ into a language that will 
render it truly present to contemporary human communities. He 
must take care to translate without betraying; his adaptation has 
nothing in common with apologetical opportunism. It merely re- 
sponds to the concern that the Word of God be made audible, with- 
out doctrinal concession, in the human lives whose orientation it 
must radically change. St. Paul asks the Ephesians to pray to God 
“to open my mouth and speak without fear and give out the mys- 
tery of the gospel of which I am an ambassador in chains; pray that 
in proclaiming it I may speak boldly as I ought to” (Eph 6:19- 
20). This is still the prayer of the Church today. 


F. From the Gospel to the Church 


The gospel lives in the Church. It goes out from her as the power 
of God in order to convert every living individual to Jesus Christ. 
But when the gospel is received into human lives, it must in turn 
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come back to the Church. The convert’s faith is never a purely 
individual link with Jesus Christ. For from its very birth, faith in- 
serts the new believer into the whole mystery of the Christ who is 
realized in history by the Church. Baptism, which is the sacrament 
of conversion, accomplishes this insertion into the People of God, 
which was dynamically begun by faith. 

To become a believer and to become a member of the Church 
are two inseparable realities. In every respect the Church is linked 
to faith and faith to the Church. 

And beyond that, having entered the Church by faith, the new 
believers have become responsible along with the whole Church for 
the life of faith within the Church and for its missionary expansion 
without. This we shall see in detail in the second part of this article. 


Il. THE CHURCH, MILIEU OF THE 
GROWTH OF FAITH 


Through baptism the Church introduces into her community 
those whom Christ has called to his Kingdom; as incorporation into 
Christ, the sacrament is necessarily incorporation into his Church 
as well. There results for the Church the responsibility of an effec- 
tive guardianship of the baptized: it is in the Church and through 
her that they must grow in the Christian life until the time of eter- 
nal glory. Concretely, it is the local community, a cell of the 
Church, that should receive the baptized person and assume the 
ecclesial responsibilities for his benefit. Both the adult convert as 
well as the child adopted by the Church from his very birth will 
face crises of growth in faith, although in different forms; both will 
require a process of formation that will not end before the full 
adulthood of eternity. 

A clarification of the term Church will perhaps illuminate the 
developments that are to follow. In terms of faith, the Church may 
mean either the community of believers—the prophetic people 
brought together in the Spirit of Christ, or the institution charged 
with the apostolic ministry of the Word—the prophetic institution 
at the service of the prophetic people. These two aspects of the 
unique, historical Church of Christ are related but not equally es- 
sential; for the institution, to which the commission of Christ 
through the Apostles entrusts the ministry of the Word, is located 
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and acts at the heart of the community and in her interests; it is in 
no way above or beside her. Consequently, it is sometimes advan- 
tageous to distinguish the two aspects in order to describe the rela- 
tions between the baptized person and the Church; at other times it 
is better not to draw the distinction. This latter was our procedure 
in the first part of this article. 

Let us examine the vital ties that place, first, the adult convert 
and, second, the baptized child in continuing dependence upon the 
prophetic Church. We do so, certain that it is always the Holy 
Spirit at work in the Church who is the author of every life of 
authentic faith. 


A. The Nourishment of an Adult Faith 


1. THE SCHOOL OF REVEALED TRUTH 


The testimony of the gospel that brought the non-believer to 
conversion contained the essentials of the Christian message, but 
only in global fashion. This testimony includes embryonically, yet 
in a very precise way, the whole dogmatic content of faith, since 
this faith is a recognition of the divinity of Jesus Christ and of the 
meaning of the divine coming in the event that is Jesus: “Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, and Savior,” according to the Church’s ancient 
confession of faith. The whole Credo is there implicitly, but the 
convert’s conscious realization of his relations with Christ is a part 
of a spiritual act of total giving from person to person, an act much 
richer than a simple holding-as-true. This doctrinal character of 
Christian conversion within the Church distinguishes it radically 
from a purely moral or sentimental conversion, which has no refer- 
ence to a very determinate and explicit transcendence. 

The Church introduces the convert progressively into the whole 
richness to be found in the revealed mystery. The initial dialogue of 
the rite for catechumens says, “What do you ask of the Church of 
God?”—“Faith.” Before and after his baptism the convert receives 
through catechesis an understanding of the whole of the revelation 
with which the Church has been entrusted. This is not a formal and 
abstract orthodoxy, but a wholesome nourishment for the faith of a 
believer who is anxious to know his Lord better and to make a part 
of himself all the details of the history of God’s love for men. 

By teaching, the Church as prophetic institution serves the con- 
vert’s faith most immediately. But it is important to understand the 
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term “teaching” properly, so as not to confuse it with didactics or 
with a course of study. God is in no way a professor of religion; 
neither is Christ; and, consequently, neither is the Church. 

The goal of the Church’s teaching role is not to answer the hu- 
man curiosity of believers, but to make them enter into the mystery 
of Christ. For this reason, teaching in the form of preaching- 
catechesis will take precedence. This form best combines the char- 
acteristics of the Word of God—a word that illuminates and brings 
understanding, certainly, but not without firing with enthusiasm, 
calling to account, and involving the one who receives it. This cate- 
chesis constantly aims at leading believers to interiorize the unity of 
all the aspects of revelation, starting from their personal center, 
Jesus Christ, as well as the unity of this revelation with human 
reality. Its scope is always ecclesial, in the sense that it always 
strives to unite the believing people in a common faith, addressing 
each believer as a member of the community of faith. 

The primacy of catechesis in the prophetic ministry of the 
Church requires a precision concerning the place of the solemn 
magisterium in this same ministry. Catechetical necessities them- 
selves, besides the exigencies of the liturgy and of the struggle 
against heresy, led the Church even in early times to articulate her 
faith in the form of creeds: the New Testament itself bears witness 
to this fact (see Mt 29:19; 1 Cor 8:8; Eph 4:4—6; Phil 2:6-12; 1 
Tim 2:5). Later, and for the same reasons, the Church came to 
give objective precision to the content of faith and to its expression 
in the form of dogmatic definitions. 

This activity of the solemn magisterium must be neither mini- 
mized nor exaggerated. It acquires its meaning only in the service 
of catechesis and of the faith of believers. The Church engages in 
this activity only when the community’s need for it makes itself 
felt: “The Church does not take the step of defining dogmas,” said 
Cardinal Dechamps at the First Vatican Council, “unless revealed 
truths are denied or placed in doubt; she comes to condemn errors 
against the faith only when these errors have in fact been 
spread.” 1 This has been the constant practice of the Church; she 
does not define simply for the satisfaction of exercising authority, 
nor in order to perfect her religious system by couching the re- 
vealed Word in more technical terms. Defined truths should in no 
way be separated from the whole body of revelation; rather, the 
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orthodox precision to which these truths have given rise ought to be 
introduced into ordinary catechesis. 

On the other hand, constant recourse to Scripture is an absolute 
necessity for the Church’s catechesis. The New Testament was 
born in the Church: it is primitive catechesis put into writing with 
the divine guarantee. It is not a matter of repeating word for word 
this classical catechesis and guiding principle, the Scriptures, but of 
proposing nothing that is not founded on and homogeneous with it, 
of communicating the whole substance of Christianity, of preserv- 
ing its various affirmations in the correct balance, and of citing it 
to prove Tradition. Only in the Church—as the full, ecumenical, 
and apostolic community of believers of all times and of all places 
—do the Scriptures constitute the real Word of God for the be- 
liever. It is in and through the Church that the Scriptures are 
opened to us, and that we recognize Christ on their every page. 


2. FAITH CELEBRATED IN THE LITURGY 


The faith of adult Christians is not nourished by catechesis 
alone. It is also fed in the liturgical exercises of the believing com- 
munity. Often these two sources of nourishment are found joined: 
catechesis within the liturgical celebration. 

The liturgical life as a source of faith’s nourishment can be vari- 
ously conceived. One way of presenting it, as accurate as it may be, 
is incomplete. This consists in seeing in the grace of the sacra- 
ments, principally in the Eucharist, a source of Christian vitality 
and of conscious communion with Christ. This cannot be ab- 
stracted from the communal context of the liturgical assembly, at 
the heart of which the sacraments act. 

The assembly of believers, then, proclaims its faith in gestures, 
symbols, words. Here the faith of the Church finds an expression at 
once mystical and realistic, of absolute integrity and yet almost 
abruptly eschatological. These qualities of the communal faith are 
contagious for the faith of individual believers: it is truly in liturgi- 
cal prayer and cult that the baptized interiorize their faith and 
strengthen it against all secularization and all doubts; faith pene- 
trates the heart and even the feelings. Many of the riches received 
through catechesis—such as the understanding of the Scriptures— 
are thus deepened and grasped with greater realism. Lex orandi, 
lex credendi. 
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The celebration of faith in the liturgy supposes a true liturgical 
community of Christians, not a Sunday pageant of religious folk- 
lore or a sentimental crowd, but a Church celebrating the Passover 
rites of the whole Christ as a festive occasion and with an eschato- 
logical dynamism. 


3. FAITH ACTING THROUGH CHARITY 


To amount to more than escapism, such a liturgical community 
both presupposes and gives rise to a community committed to an 
integral evangelical life, inspired and animated by faith. There is no 
authentic Christian community without the works of faith. St. 
James writes, “What does it profit, my brethren, if a man says he 
has faith but has not works? . . . But some one will say, “You 
have faith and I have works.’ Show me your faith apart from your 
works, and I by my works will show you my faith” (2:14-18). 

A Christian community whose faith acts by fraternal charity 
(Gal 5:6) will make the faith of its members active; their faith will 
become responsible and militant. Like liturgical action, but for an- 
other reason, the activity of temporal and of spiritual mercy pro- 
motes realistic faith: faith becomes more vital and more personal. 

Even in the interior of the community, fraternal interchange and 
the example of fervor constitute a support for each believer. 

In the committed community, especially in movements of ma- 
ture Catholic action, believers will also discover the meaning of 
human situations and events from the viewpoint of the mystery of 
Christ. This, in turn, will provide daily enrichment of the faith in 
their lives, and be the source of renewal of a faith, which, with the 
maturity that comes with age, risks becoming unduly settled and 
satisfied with conformity in thought and action. 

Thus, the whole life of the believing Church—a life of action, a 
life of prayer, a life of meditation—this whole life of the believing 
Church, attentive to the Word, makes understood the prophetic 
ministry entrusted to the apostolic hierarchy and constitutes the 
milieu of organic growth of faith in each and every believer. As a 
consequence, to live as completely and coherently as possible in the 
Church is, for the faithful Christian, a necessity imposed by the life 
of faith. 

Nevertheless, as we pointed out at the beginning, this social 
quality of faith does not lessen the fact that it is an essentially 
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divine reality in man; faith is divine in its origin and in its effective- 
ness, divine in its intelligible motives for assent; for what in Scho- 
lastic theology is called the formal motive of the act of faith is God 
himself in the transcendent act of his Word of truth. Christian faith 
is theologual, defined under all aspects in terms of God. Even the 
authority of the Church as magisterium cannot be introduced into 
the heart of this theologual motive: the magisterium proposes and 
declares the rule of faith, but it is only this rule’s minister, at the 
service of the direct contact of the believer with the Word of God. 
Moreover, the communal nature of life in the Church by itself does 
not constitute an addition to the theologual motive; rather, it is an 
indispensable condition for deepening the theologual motive of 
faith. 


B. The Maternal Formation of the Child’s Faith 


How much more does the baptized infant need the Church as the 
milieu of growth for his embryonic faith. In the Church, the com- 
munity of believing adults, the child was adopted by God in Jesus 
Christ. It is as though he were prematurely born there, and needs 
maternal vigilance to pass from this still fragile beginning to the 
vigor of adult faith. 


1. FROM BAPTISM TO CONVERSION 


The adult who enters the Church proceeds from conversion to 
baptism. The infant must go from baptism to conversion. The 
Church’s faith has answered for his baptism. 

What does the Church’s faith mean here? Certainly it means the 
faith of the whole Church, founded on God’s Word, but mediated 
by the faith of a particular Christian community (the parish), and 
still more concretely by those on whom the child depends for his 
whole life (the family). Infant baptism presupposes the existence 
of such an immediate milieu of faith. It is even necessary to say a 
fervent faith, for a community whose faith is cold will generally 
produce only formalized baptisms. 

The Church’s formative guardianship for baptized children 
ought to last until the day when they are able to ratify personally 
the public profession of a faith-conversion to Jesus Christ and the 
commitments to holiness that are implied in it. If some twenty 
years are necessary to arrive at psychological and social adulthood, 
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why should less time be needed (with exceptions) to arrive at 
Christian adulthood? The ratification of baptism continues for 
twenty years, then, until the child prematurely born into the 
Church has rejoined, through the maturity of his conversion, the 
convert baptized during adulthood. 

What Christian children and adolescents require is maternal for- 
mation in faith, a formation that will awaken them, simultaneously, 
in the rhythm of their human experience, to both the world of Jesus 
Christ and the world of men, and will bring them to live in a milieu 
where the union of these two worlds is formed from within. 

At the beginning the family constitutes this indispensable milieu. 
Later, youth movements will continue it to a great extent; there the 
adolescent will discover in the older members the convincing moti- 
vation given by a lived union between faith and the life he is enter- 
ing. The milieux of faith should neutralize the pagan influence of 
other milieux of life to which young Christians are exposed, for the 
social conditioning that in the past preserved the faith by its exter- 
nal influence today risks causing unbelief by communal osmosis. It 
is not a question of re-creating the exterior frameworks of Chris- 
tianity, but one of inserting Christian youths into authentic, living 
Christian communities suited to them, where their faith can de- 
velop freely in harmony with their lives, with the fraternal support 
indispensable in crises of spiritual growth. 

Faith in Christ is always expressed in reference to a mentality 
and a conception of man proper to a given age. The faith of bap- 
tized youth cannot be formed in a climate that is either timeless or 
a mere witness to the past. The Christian communities responsible 
for this formation must be situated at the heart of today’s prob- 
lems; only in this way will they give Christian youths deep, lasting 
help to become believing adults, witnesses to the imperishable mes- 
sage of Christ’s gospel, in the world that forms the determinative 
environment of their understanding. Difficulties of faith lived in the 
interior of the Church can enrich faith, whereas they would injure it 
if they were experienced in individual isolation. 


2. THROUGH WORD AND SIGN 

Everything we have said about the ecclesial conditioning of the 
adult convert’s faith and its progress must be applied, correspond- 
ingly modified, to the formation of the faith of baptized youths. By 
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evangelization, itself growing from a pre-evangelization and contin- 
ued throughout adolescence, baptized youths will be helped to 
commit themselves to the way of adult conversion, which acquires 
its final stability only when confrontations with human experience 
have been ended by the summons of Christ. During his entire 
growth in human experience the adolescent needs to be summoned 
by the Church in the name of Jesus Christ, especially whenever a 
newly discovered human value emerges to give a new meaning to 
his conscious existence. Through the double means of word and 
sign the Christian community fulfills this task. 

As we have seen, the ministry of the Word of God is something 
other than intellectual teaching. A constant concern for evangeli- 
zation should be present in the catechetical instruction that the 
Church uses to introduce the baptized into an understanding of 
God’s wonders. It will be necessary to present the child and the 
adolescent with this global, imperative gospel, without becoming 
boring: “The Kingdom has arrived, be converted and believe in the 
gospel.” There is no other way to interiorize the Catholic Creed 
than to show continually how each proposition of faith arises from 
and refers to the fundamental gospel. The articles of faith in the 
Christian Credo do not accumulate like one sum added to another 
but rather through a continual deepening of the original message 
that caused the first encounter between Jesus Christ and the be- 
liever. 

The ministry of the Word in the formation of faith will also be 
continually concerned with clarifying the vital meaning of all as- 
pects of the Christian mystery. The child’s and the adolescent's 
moral energies and forces of action will thus be guaranteed, in the 
service of solidifying their faith, and the impasses of a moralism or 
a religious technicalism—toward which certain teachers, scarcely 
attentive to the faith in the real sense, inevitably tend—will be 
avoided. 

As to signs, we have already touched upon the matter, un- 
derlining the necessity of a fervent adult community to guarantee 
the formation of faith in young believers. Youth must discover 
that, if the proof of bread is that it makes the body live, the proof 
of the gospel is that it saves. An adult community that does not 
make the gospel be seen in such a way as to be a permanent sign 
for young Christians becomes for them a sign against the faith. 
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More than that of adults, the faith of young Christians is the first 
victim of weakness in the life of the Church. Vigilance against un- 
belief will never replace the visible witness of a community of ma- 
ture faith. 

If so many baptized youths deny the faith of their childhood 
without having truly entered into the Christian mystery, is it not 
because they have been introduced into the Church only in a purely 
formal manner? 

The Church is indeed Pentecost continued, the people of faith in 
the creative fidelity of the Holy Spirit. There is no real way to be 
born or to grow in the realm of Christian faith without being ac- 
tively and docilely inserted into this Church. Such is the conclusion 
of this whole article. There is, however, a complementary point 
that must be mentioned before we conclude. That is, the Church’s 
consciousness of faith is reciprocally enriched by the living faith of 
the believers. 

That the history of faith justifies the fact of a development of 
dogma is known. This is in no way a development of revelation 
(which is closed until the full revelation beyond history) but rather 
a development of the Church’s understanding of the revelation en- 
trusted to her to be lived and witnessed. From this arises the ne- 
cessity of making this revelation as explicitly and determinately 
intelligible as possible. We have seen that the justification of the 
dogmatic ministry in the Church has no other motive. If, then, it 
falls to the hierarchical office to speak out in behalf of the faith of 
the whole Church in matters of dogma, it will most often be done 
with the active cooperation and under the vital tension of communal 
faith. As Maurice Blondel penetratingly expressed it: 


Even what she discovers, the Church has the humble feeling 
of faithfully recovering. She has nothing new to introduce, be- 
cause she possesses her God and her All; but it is hers to teach 
us something new without ceasing, because she brings some- 
thing from being implicitly lived to being explicitly known. 
For her, finally, work all who live and think in a Christian way 
—the saint who perpetuates Jesus among us as well as the 
scholar who returns to the pure sources of revelation or the 
philosopher who strives to open the doors to the future, to pre- 
pare the eternal creation of the Spirit of newness. This wide- 
spread work of the members contributes to the health of the 
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body, under the supervision of the Head who alone, in the 
unity of a divinely aided consciousness, organizes them and 
draws progress from them.’ 


In the very interior of this expression of the faith lived in the 
community, the hierarchical charism of truth plays a role both of 
receptivity and of judgment; it expresses itself in communion with 
the Catholic opinion. The Church in her fullness keeps the memory 


of Jesus, a memory that is always a real and personal presence, a 
fidelity of heart as much as of mind. 


NOTES 


1. Collect. Lacensis, VII, p. 397. 
2. Histoire et dogme, in La Quinzaine (1904), p. 437. 
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It was the distinction of the 18th-century philosopher and poet 
Gotthold Lessing to have challenged orthodoxy by so sharply pos- 
ing the historical question. How, Lessing asked, can the Christ- 
Event, which is no more reliable than any other historical fact, be 
accorded absolute certitude and used as the basis for man’s salva- 
tion? 

Modern man, with his scientific prejudice and characteristic dis- 
respect toward things past, also has a question. Though less aca- 
demic than that of Lessing, his question is equally real: Why should 
I shape my life on the basis of an event that can only be verified 
with greater or lesser certitude? Would it not be more “rational” 
to stand “safely” and “agnostically” aloof while the historical scien- 
tists battle it out? 

The question arises because of the peculiar character of the 
Christian religion: Man is invited to base his existence on an his- 
torical happening. In asking the question, both Lessing and the 
man of today disclose an Enlightenment prejudice—namely, the 
demand for a stringent form of knowing prior to faith that will 
compel belief. This problem, which formed the theme of Mus- 
chalek’s theological investigation above, is approached by Welte 
with the tools of phenomenology. 

Welte begins by posing a prototypal question: How do I come to 
know a person? Welte finds that the knowledge of a person is a 
unified act implicit in the perception of the actions through which 
that person reveals himself. This prototype is then extended, suc- 
cessively, in two directions by the posing of two further questions: 
How do I trust a contemporary and how do I believe in a historical 
person? In each case Welte finds that faith and its absolute certitude 
arise, not in a leap, but in the willingness to listen to the person wit- 
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nessing to himself in his revelatory actions—in perceptible human 
actions in the former instance, and in the documents of historical 
witness in the latter. The certitude of faith is thus not a “con- 
structed” certitude formed by the examination of individual actions 
or documents, but emerges in a single, free action of the believer. 
The question Lessing asked and Welte treats is a worthwhile ques- 
tion, for it concerns faith as a responsible way of acting. 


RRRRWR 


BERNHARD WELTE 


FROM HISTORICAL FACT TO 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Faith within History 


IT HAS BECOME PART Of the characteristic approach of modern the- 
ology to examine and interpret the documents of Christianity, espe- 
cially the New Testament, as historical records. Despite the fact 
that the viewpoint of Rationalists like Ferdinand Christian Baur is 
no longer valid, deliberate historical criticism nevertheless remains, 
now in an increasingly more developed and methodically strict 
form. Theological work on the documents is no longer conceivable 
without it. 

The problem of the relation of historical investigation to Chris- 
tian faith has thus become pressing, for the use that faith makes of 
the word of Scripture differs quite obviously from that of the histor- 
ical method. The believer is not interested in the abstract knowl- 
edge that Jesus lived and that he said and did certain things, but 
rather in the acceptance of these facts as the basis of eternal joy 
and as the ultimately decisive factor in his relation with God. 

The difference between the two types of approach, and the con- 
clusions reached by each—the purely historical on the one hand 
and those of faith on the other—is evident. And recent history has 
given this difference even greater emphasis, disregarding the fact 
that the levels so distinguished remain nonetheless inseparable. 

And yet should we not speak even more precisely and at greater 
length about the difference between the ways historical research 
and faith consider the same gospel? Does not an unbridgeable gap 
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lie between these two approaches to the same testimony, a chasm 
that can be crossed only by a leap? Lessing gave this problem its 
classical expression in his brief essay, “Uber den Beweis des Geistes 
und der Kraft.” The historical importance of this work was espe- 
cially emphasized by Kierkegaard, who, in his Concluding Unscien- 
tific Postscript, expressed his gratitude to Lessing for his precise 
statement of the problem. Thus Lessing wrote: 


Who would deny—I certainly would not—that the [gos- 
pel’s] accounts of those miracles and prophecies are just as 
reliable as any historical truths can be? But if they are only 
just as reliable, why are they treated as something infinitely 
more trustworthy? And how are they treated as such? By using 
them as a foundation for various matters of a higher order that 
simply cannot be founded on historically established truths. 
If no historical truth can be demonstrated, then nothing can be 
demonstrated by historical truths. In other words: fortuitous 
historical truths can never become proof of necessary truths of 
reason. 


The distinction and the problem are obvious. On the one hand 
we have the reliability of historical research, and of its results; on 
the other, the use to which faith puts these results—for it attributes 
unlimited value to them and bases itself totally on them. It is pre- 
cisely this that seems unjustified and, what is more, unjustifiable. 
The process by which we come to know any historical fact has 
inevitably an element of chance to it: certain documents happen to 
have been preserved, they happen to contain certain information, 
we happen to live in a culture that attributes value to them, and 
sO on. 

But the historical is fortuitous in another way as well, for no 
historical event follows with absolute necessity from the conditions 
that make it possible. No one can deduce from the circumstances 
that it had to happen, for it emerged from the impenetrable depths 
of freedom’s encounter with the world. We may well be able to 
name its internal source, but we can never fully fathom that source, 
and therefore never subject it to analysis. Can we ever say with 
absolute certainty what went on inside a man that caused him to 
say what he said and to do what he did? 

If this is our position with regard to historical facts, what right 
and reason do we as believers have to bind ourselves and our eter- 
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nal salvation absolutely to such facts? What right do we have to 
base our entire existence on them?—For this is exactly what we do 
when we believe. 

Lessing saw, and Kierkegaard emphasized in his own way, that 
the problem cannot be disposed of by approximation. We can in- 
deed by way of approximation say that historical fact is as good as 
certain, that all the evidence is in its favor, and so on. But if exam- 
ined carefully, statements of this sort always signify an evasion, 
because they attempt to divert the problem from the real issue 
(metabasis eis allo genos). 

Complete reliability in regard to an infinitely important fact, a 
reliability that faith ascribes to the historical appearance of Jesus, 
can never be achieved by an “as good as,” since this neither is nor 
can be absolute. The very nature of history prevents historical facts 
from being absolutely certain. Complete certitude can no more be 
obtained here than quantitative infinity can be reached by the mul- 
tiplication of immense sums, despite all explanations that a figure 
so huge can reasonably be called infinite. The distance from infinity 
remains the same, for the finite is simply not commensurable with 
the infinite. And the facts of history are just as incommensurable 
with the infinite use to which faith wishes to put them. 

But since both points of view—that of scientific history and that 
of faith—have the same fact as their object, Lessing’s question 
arises naturally and demands a solution. How do we arrive at this 
incomparable and therefore completely new way of viewing the 
same historical fact? How do we come to believe without on the 
one hand deceptively exaggerating the value of the historical facts, 
and yet without, on the other, making faith an unfounded and there- 
fore reckless leap in the dark, since historical facts are unable to 
give it an absolute foundation? Whether or not the question is 
phrased properly is of course itself a question that can only be 
answered in the course of our reflection. 


I. A PROTOTYPE OF OUR PROBLEM: 
How do we come to know a person? 


If we are to make any real progress in this somewhat confusing 
area, we Shall find it useful to try to clarify the situation with a 
prototype, one that essentially belongs to this complex of ques- 
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tions. Its elements are to be found in every historical investigation 
and also in faith itself, and can thus easily and without undue force 
be extended to our problem. 

Both our historical research and our faith are concerned with 
persons and their deeds, and chiefly with the person of Jesus. For 
this reason it is proper for us to begin by posing the following ques- 
tion as an elementary and summary example of our problem: How 
do we come to know a person? How do we ascertain the simple fact 
that this being is a man, a person? 

We come to know a person when he looks at us or speaks to us, 
to limit ourselves to the simplest forms of contact. Glance and call 
are revealing actions in which a person shows himself to us. 

Now we could decide to split this simple, everyday occurrence 
into two levels, in order to understand it. There are the revealing 
actions, the glance and the word; and then there is the Thou, who 
looks and calls. The glance and the word can be considered physio- 
logically, or even physically. But what we call the Thou is neither 
physiological nor physical. Thus arises the question: How can a 
physiological fact make us certain of the Thou, which is not physio- 
logical? 

Put this way, the question is clearly a model of our original one 
about the significance of historical fact for faith. But let us first 
pursue the example farther. Can we find a physiologically compel- 
ling transition, a necessary inner connection that would enable us 
to say that such actions presuppose a Thou? No, for we should 
then be leaving one level for another (metabasis eis allo genos). 
Physical and physiological effects justify us only in concluding to 
physical and physiological causes, and a Thou does not fall in this 
category. If we did not know from the start what a Thou was, and 
if in the course of a physiological study we came across the phe- 
nomenon of a searching eye, a calling voice, we should never find 
there sufficient reason, we could never find there any reason to un- 
derstand these things as the revelation of a person. The levels are 
incommensurable. 

So we can never make the transition from the sub-personal level 
to the personal one. But we can begin on the personal level. If we 
consider a real meeting in which we become certain that we en- 
counter a Thou, then we shall see that we do not first perceive 
isolated physiological data on the basis of which we grope on to the 
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personal center; rather we act immediately on the level of personal 
encounter without the need of a ladder to reach this level. We do 
not see the physiology of an observing eye, but a man who looks at 
us. We begin with the Thou. We do not understand the Thou from 
the glance, but the glance from the Thou. Total contact is present 
from the beginning, as an immediate whole, not made up of parts. 
In the act of encounter the whole has no parts. We do not see eyes 
and hear a voice as separate things—we see and hear only the man 
we call Thou. In the act of encounter the eye is not an eye, but you 
looking at me. Only thus is it an eye. In the act of encounter the 
call is not a call in itself, but you are there, calling me. Only thus is 
the call a call. Apart from this, nothing is present. We begin on 
what we previously referred to as the second level, and have no 
need to climb. 

A revealing action that is indicative of personal life is essentially 
not a mere action, not a thing in itself. It is rather the direct and 
real presence of a Thou that reveals itself, and only this. If it ex- 
isted by itself, if it were a thing in itselfi—a glance or a noise—then 
it would, to exactly the same degree, cease to be a revelation. 

Precisely for this reason the reality of personal encounter and 
discovery does not admit of comparison and computation on the 
qualitatively different levels into which it can be dissected. The 
question as to whether or not we can become certain from a physio- 
logical study of glance and voice that we are in contact with a true 
Thou can simply not be raised when men really encounter each 
other. Personal encounter is immediately and completely on its 
own level, and by its very nature prevents calculation from without. 
Its own reality makes it meaningless to ask whether it is more or 
less certain than the conclusions of a physiological investigation. 
What occurs here takes place in the light of its own certitude. It 
conducts itself completely positively, never pausing to compare. 
The “more or less than . . .” question is not raised. 

A question that seeks to compare and compute is in our case 
always external, always posited from a point outside the real en- 
counter. As such it is unsuited to its subject. 

Has not Lessing’s question about the relation of historical truth 
to faith been phrased in a way unsuited to its subject? 
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First Extension of Our Prototype: 

We can come to certain knowledge of 
our contemporaries in the witness of their 
countenance and call 


Our example must now be extended in two directions in order to 
show that the problem of faith is visible within it. 

The first is this: When we perceive the interrelation of our exist- 
ence and that of a fellow man (i.e., perceive a Thou), we can at the 
same time grasp in him the very foundation for our relation con- 
fronting us in the freedom of the other. We can see what enables us 
to say, “I can commit myself, I can trust.” Like the person himself, 
this foundation manifests itself in the witness of words and deeds. 

Again like the person, the foundation of our relation cannot be 
constructed by collecting and combining words and actions that are 
first considered separately. Addition of individual elements will 
lead neither to trust nor to an understanding of the grounds for 
trust. The possibility of seeing the strength of this personal founda- 
tion is given only when we find in all the individual elements the 
single unity that calls to us and approaches us, only when we do 
not consider the individual elements as such, only when we face the 
unified whole, only when we understand the parts as its manifesta- 
tions, from our understanding of the whole. The possibility of see- 
ing lies completely on the personal level. 

At this point we must turn our attention to another factor. Abil- 
ity to find foundation for trust on a personal level presupposes per- 
sonal openness and a high degree of inward, perceptive freedom on 
the part of the one who is preparing to commit his trust. Ability to 
trust requires not only an understanding that the person in whom 
we trust is trustworthy, but also an aptitude on the part of the one 
who trusts. This aptitude lies on the personal level and shows in 
each case the depth of the freedom that makes trust possible. It 
cannot be produced from components lying within our control. 

Perception of the foundation in the other person for our trust in 
him has by its very nature no precise form in the empirical, scien- 
tific sense. There are two reasons for this. First, the basis for trust 
is found precisely in the freedom of the other, and this freedom is 
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necessarily beyond all cut-and-dried formulas. Second, the percep- 
tion itself is an act of freedom, one that likewise takes place beyond 
such formulas and can neither be forced nor regulated from with- 
out. Freedom either acts freely or it does not act at all. 

It must, however, be equally stressed that when an encounter 
occurs and a situation of trust emerges, the basis for these acts does 
become visible; the basis is seen. Genuine trust is not a blind risk, 
and at its root is more than a vague feeling. 

The perception of this foundation for trust springs from the abil- 
ity to perceive it in the Thou encountered. This perception in turn 
gives me the immediate possibility of basing myself on it, of mak- 
ing the basis in the Thou my own, of committing myself to the 
Thou. The “I believe” and the “You support me” become a single 
reality. 

This implies in turn that I can rightly enter into the experiences 
you reveal. I can make them my own experiences and accept their 
reality on the basis of your living disclosure. I have reason to be- 
lieve you and I have certitude in this belief. 

Is the reliability of a faith engendered in this way greater or less 
than the reliability of a precise scientific statement, of mathemati- 
cal truths or of specific facts in the revelation of your life? The 
correct answer to this question should be obvious. The reliability of 
such a faith is not quantitatively greater or less, but qualitatively 
different. The terms suggested cannot be arranged on a quantitative 
scale that would make comparisons possible. The question is there- 
fore as meaningless as to ask which is sweeter, a sweet roll or a 
sweet child. This is a simple consequence of the qualitative 
independence and originality of personal faith. Its unity is not arti- 
ficial. 

But though there is no difference to be seen in quantitative de- 
gree, there is a difference in value. Suppose a man became friends 
with another man. Suppose he had a valid reason for this—ce., 
suppose he had found the basis of friendship precisely in the estab- 
lishment of the friendship. Such a man could say that he was 
certain of his friend. The certitude of which he spoke would 
clearly be a positive thing, existing apart from all comparisons and 
computations. He would never be able to say that he was more or 
less certain, a bit more certain than this but a bit less certain than 
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that. He would simply say that he was certain, and confronted with 
this simple positive statement every other consideration would have 
to give way. 

We, as a third party (and therefore as observers from outside), 
might be curious and critical enough to ask, “Are you really as 
certain of your friend as you are that two times two equals four? 
Aren’t you a little less certain than that?” 

If our friend really understands his friendship, he will have rea- 
son to laugh at a question of this sort. He could laugh at the inepti- 
tude of the question, for what does his trust have to do with the 
multiplication table? But he could also laugh with joy, because he 
has understood the quality of his certitude. In comparison to the 
fact that he has found both reason to trust a man and on the 
strength of this reason the courage to trust him, isn’t the entire 
multiplication table and everything else of its sort not less certain, 
but less important, less forceful, less able to support him, and 
therefore of less value? Would he not be justified in bypassing all 
comparisons of this sort with a smile? He is certain of what con- 
cerns him, and his certitude shines in the brilliance of its own glory. 
The possibility of personal certitude and personal faith exists on 
a higher level than other possibilities. This certitude is, strictly 
speaking, neither greater nor lesser in degree. It is simply certitude, 
and that is all. 

Our example now needs extension in a second direction if it is to 
show us how to see the sphere in which Christian faith is possible. 


Second Extension of Our Prototype: 
There is essentially no difference 
between historical faith and faith in 
one’s contemporaries 


We can come to certain knowledge of our contemporaries in the 
revealing actions—the witness—of their countenance and call. But 
what of men of the past, men who are attested to only by an an- 
cient document, a preserved text, or even merely by the witness of 
others to their experience with these documents, a witness to a wit- 
ness? We possess many indirect threads of testimony that stretch 
over many tortuous paths back to the distant past. What are we to 
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say about faith insofar as it relates to a historical event? What are 
the possibilities of reaching historical certitude? 

Our answer may be summed up as follows: From our point of 
view, faith in a historical person does not differ essentially from 
faith in our contemporaries on the strength of contemporary wit- 
ness, although different circumstances are of course involved. Let 
us try to explain this briefly. 

The case of historical faith is essentially the same as the example 
we have considered. No matter what the specific historical docu- 
ments may be, the decisive point is our ability to hear and under- 
stand the whole as witness. We cannot do this when we examine 
the individual text as such or consider the totality of texts and evi- 
dence in itself—i.e., when we concern ourselves with a group of 
isolated documents and records. We can accept a text as witness 
only when we are capable of hearing it in the total context, when 
we hear not a mass of documents but a man bearing witness to 
himself. If we listen in this way, the documents are not mere docu- 
ments but rather the man appearing and bearing witness. They are 
nothing less than his direct and real presence. 

This contact with the reality of the man in his witness always 
enables us to say, “This is truly the man who existed, his living 
manifestation, the unmistakable mark of his being.” It is this as- 
pect of historical witness that makes indispensable a ee 
with the original sources. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, such listening hears, not the dane: 
ments, but the man bearing witness to himself. It takes place on its 
own level, the level of true personal communication. 

Such an act is by its very nature unified. It does not consist of 
two steps, one in which we accept the text as such and a second in 
which we conclude that it comes from a certain person and is the 
result of his existence. True acceptance of witness is a simple and 
direct act. In such an act we accept the testimony given, and im- 
mediately accept this specific man and the unique life that we en- 
counter. 

This acceptance is therefore not the result of examining and 
combining the individual elements and circumstances found in the 
documents or in other historical sources. Such a procedure could 
never bring me into contact with the single, unique person who 
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speaks to me through all the sources. I could never achieve under- 
standing through the combination of individuai elements were I not 
previously able to hear and understand each such element as the 
appearance of a single personal uniqueness. 

It is obvious that knowledge of a personal reality in this case 
cannot be reached synthetically from combination of the individual 
elements. It can take place only on its own proper level. When it 
does occur, its certitude is such that it need not concern itself too 
much with fluctuations in the valuation of one or another 
circumstance. Personal certitude based on witness is able to per- 
ceive its own object and thus maintain its own certainty while 
preserving a basic independence of individual circumstances. 
Whenever we accept the person who bears witness to himself we 
are able to find and recognize the foundation for this in the depths 
of that person. We are able to make this foundation the basis for 
our action, and thus have certitude. This makes personal faith pos- 
sible despite separation in space and time. 

Although composition of such faith from its components is nei- 
ther possible nor meaningful, decomposition of the whole into its 
parts is possible at any time. The elements of the witness can be 
separated into individual shapes and forms, and can then be ana- 
lyzed methodically. Such a procedure is necessary from the point of 
view of the historical sciences, but it is important to see that it 
represents a secondary, derived, and, in relation to its origin, neu- 
tralized form of contact with that which was and which speaks 
to us. 

Here, however, we see how historical and contemporary witness 
differ in their relation to us. The difference lies in the fact that 
dissection of historical witness is a much more immediate possibil- 
ity. Individual elements and traces of a past life appear much more 
easily as realities separate from that life. It thus becomes necessary 
for us to grope back methodically from the witness to its origin. 
Our perspective tends to isolate historical testimony very easily 
from the single origin revealing itself in it, even when we have al- 
ready perceived that single origin. We tend to concentrate on iso- 
Jated circumstances, specific characteristics of a text and similar 
things, and thus incline to methodical examination of unconnected 
points. 

When this happens, and especially when it becomes a determi- 
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nant factor in both technical and everyday understanding, it is only 
natural for us to use the necessarily dissected elements as the basis 
from which to look back upon the whole. It is only natural to use 
this frame of thought and this method of questioning as an ap- 
proach to the one thing of importance: the certain recognition of 
the one figure from the past, of his integrity, of the strength of his 
person. 

But the method opens the prospect of an impossible task: an 
attempt to make the whole more and more certain by examination 
of its parts. By its very nature such a task can be only approxi- 
mately accomplished. The most we can achieve by this method is 
what Newman called “convergent probabilities.” Combinations of 
such probabilities can, strictly speaking, result only in other proba- 
bilities. Even though we may come closer and closer to what may 
be called certitude, the whole procedure can never get beyond the 
realm of probability. This is the realm and the perspective of Les- 
sing’s problem. 

But we can now see that this is an external view of a subject that 
is accessible in its own realm, one that Lessing was not aware of. 
Newman saw it, though. When he, with his developed conscious- 
ness of history, spoke of convergent probabilities, he did not do so 
with the intention of remaining within the confines of Lessing’s his- 
torical probability. He wished rather to develop a base for an ap- 
peal to take the level of probability as a means and to use this 
means to reach the higher and more direct level. This realm of 
listening, of personal acceptance of witness, was for Newman con- 
nected with what he called conscience. Certitude and clarity are 
possible on the higher level—a level to which there is no continu- 
ous access from below (though there are indications from with- 
out). The vision and the trust are never possible as the result of a 
calculation, the certitude and clarity never come from an anxious 
wondering whether the certainty is greater or less than other cer- 
tainty. The certitude and clarity are possible only on the higher 
level. 

True hearing, true faith can thus proceed beyond historical facts 
long before historical science is finished with its work. Faith does 
not have to wait nervously for the work to reach completion. Nor 
does science have to rush, out of concern for the faith, for faith has 
its own path. Lessing’s problem does not affect the inner essence of 
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faith, for faith is not simply a result of historical probability. It is of 
another and higher order, and has its own certitude there. 


II. APPLICATION TO THE CASE OF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Once we have understood this, we can proceed without hesita- 
tion to apply our example to the case of Christian faith, our real 
concern. We can allow our illustration to expand to the full propor- 
tions of this subject. 

Suppose something existed that necessarily aroused man’s inter- 
est and concerned him to an infinite degree, something he could 
never replace or compensate for with finite things—something like 
an eternal salvation and the infinite importance this would neces- 
sarily involve. Suppose, further, that man found himself in a situa- 
tion in which he was separated from this something, perhaps in the 
separation of uncertainty, perhaps in that of loss. (Does not the 
common human experience of guilt contain a consciousness of the 
loss of something that necessarily concerns us to an infinite degree, 
something that cannot be outweighed by the entire world?) Would 
we not be infinitely concerned that a sign be given us in the dark- 
ness of our existence, a sign to which we could entrust ourselves? 
Would we not be infinitely concerned that a message and a messen- 
ger appear from the dark and silent infinity, on which we would be 
dependent? It would be a sign and a message confronting our un- 
certainty and loss with a call for trust, a promise of salvation and 
forgiveness of sin. And would not our interest extend to a guaran- 
tee that the message was truthful? 

Suppose, still further, that our history contained a tradition—as 
it does—in which men of the past bore witness to their encounters 
with a man named Jesus and thus bore witness to Jesus himself. 
Suppose that in these documents the real and unique historical real- 
ity of Jesus bore witness to itself—as it does—in all its inner integ- 
rity and strength and, inseparably bound to this, all the power of 
the message of redemption by God. 

Suppose, finally, that our documents contained this witness of 
contemporary experience of Jesus: that God had confirmed and 
substantiated Jesus and his message. (Every sentence of tradition 
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speaks of this decisive experience.) Will we not have a right and 
duty to give close attention to such a message? Will we not then 
have the ability to recognize the Lord giving witness to himself in 
the witness of his contemporaries? Can we not grasp his reality 
immediately in what he has effected, without having to reason back 
from the witness to him? And if we so hear and understand in 
freedom—for only in freedom is this possible—will we not be able 
to find reason to commit ourselves? Will not receptive listening to 
the witnesses enable us to enter into the experience of God enjoyed 
by those in the company of Jesus, and especially to share in the 
event of the divine confirmation in glory experienced by those close 
to Jesus’ message and death? Will we not find it possible to believe 
on grounds that we can see, without blind and fantastic leaps in the 
dark? And will it not be reasonable to confide our infinite concerns 
to such a faith? 

This faith is a human possibility. It is possible through the recep- 
tive listening to what bears witness and through the approach of the 
reality giving witness to itself. This essay has been concerned with 
the nature of this possibility in relation to the historical sciences. 
The transition from possibility to reality is another question, one 
that will not be discussed here. It should now be evident, however, 
that if faith is possible only in the way indicated above, it can nei- 
ther be forced nor demonstrated. This is not a sign of weakness, 
but of superiority. 

When faith emerges from the conditions that make it possible, it 
is never the result of a mere combination of its various elements. It 
begins on its own proper level; combinations and comparisons are 
external to it, since they would impair its value. They would even 
be likely to hinder the believer or the man approaching faith, by 
making it difficult for him to listen to what speaks through the to- 
tality of the witness. The analyst clings to his own guarantees and 
arguments. 

A true believer lives in his own certitude and reliability, a relia- 
bility arising purely on faith’s own level. This certainly does not 
imply that the believer has no reason to pay attention to historical 
fact and its concrete circumstances, or to clarify them methodi- 
cally. History can at least serve to keep him in contact with reality, 
to preserve him from the danger of succumbing to erratic illusions. 
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A faith, however, that understands itself correctly will never 
consider itself a result of historical facts. It will abide in its own 
certitude, a certitude it does not borrow from history. 

The difference that Lessing saw between historical truth and 
Christian faith may seem irresolvable from without, but from 
within faith it is non-existent. Faith’s own certitude is of the highest 
order, but of a degree that cannot be measured. 


Translated by JOHN P. GALVIN 


I A a 


Every age has had its prophets of doom announcing the end of 
theism. Our modern-day prophets would base their challenge on 
the fact that the world that was once so clearly and completely the 
tool of God has suddenly and irrevocably become the preserve of 
man. The gods who once danced on the world’s horizons have long 
since faded, and even the God who once ruled from his throne at 
the peak of an ordered universe has vanished into the skies that are 
no longer his. In short, the world belongs to man. To the modern 
believer this is no small matter. Though he would rather avoid it, 
he feels compelled to decide a radical Either/Or: either a full com- 
mitment to the world and its progress, or a total dedication to an 
ahistorical life-beyond-time. This final selection treating of the 
“adventure of faith” is offered not so much for the leads it suggests 
in solving the problem of God as for the assurance it gives that the 
man of faith can also be a man of the world. And to do this it must 
show that the man of the world can be a man of faith. 

It is the central thesis of J. B. Metz that the Christian religion is 
so characterized by its historical nature that it must seize each 
successive stage of history as a task and “grasp the present as a 
hope.” With this understanding, he examines the current world- 
awareness and finds it to be identified by a shift in man’s thinking 
from nature to history, from the cosmos to man. Metz then at- 
tempts to show that this anthropocentrism was both prepared for 
and presupposed by our Christian notions of a transcendent God, a 
free human being, and an incarnated Savior. In a final section, 
Metz searches out aspects of the modern world-experience that 
would give rise to a fundamental experience of faith. Throughout 
the whole of his essay his concern is to show that faith, like the 
world itself, has a future. 
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THE FUTURE: OP: BELIER IN YA 
HOMINIZED WORLD 


Faith within the Secular World 
I 


TO BE A BELIEVER does not mean to make light of one’s relation to 
the world and its history.1 Indeed, Christian faith lives neither “be- 
side” nor “above” history, nor does it involve an escape from his- 
tory’s tortuous vacillations, advances, and setbacks and a fanciful 
flight into an after-life devoid of history. Faith is genuinely histori- 
cal, for it is grounded in a historical event which, having once oc- 
curred, can never be repeated: God’s definitive affirmation and 
“Amen” to mankind in his son Jesus Christ (see 2 Cor 1:19f). 

A faith whose true nature is not distorted is always and necessar- 
ily situated in history, for only in history can faith experience the 
revitalizing and salvific disclosure of transcendence. Accordingly, 
faith is also engaged always and necessarily with the historical situ- 
ation in which it finds itself, for this is the only way in which faith 
enters into the greater framework of mankind’s single history. The 
Christian lives out his present situation in fidelity to the event and 
message that is Jesus Christ. To remain faithful within the lived 
present to such a historical inheritance, however, demands that the 
believer give a future to this inheritance every moment of his life; 
that is, it demands that he grasp the present itself as hope. 
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I 


What then is the historical situation which currently presents it- 
self to faith as its task and in which faith must prove its fidelity as 
hope? This question does not admit of a simple answer, and 
whatever answer ensues will always remain incomplete and piece- 
meal. For any given age is never the obvious result of unmistakable 
factors; there is no One cause, no single source in history from 
which it can be understood. On the contrary, it draws its life and 
operative force from the most manifold impulses. The self-aware- 
ness living within and giving character to a certain age is never 
simply of a uniform and homogeneous cast or hue. Yet, in any 
given age, there is discernible an internal complex of determinant 
factors, a given set of attributes, some, it is true, existing only as 
museum pieces, but others emerging progressively more compre- 
hensive, more forceful, more unmistakable and predictable, and 
thus more representative. 

It is these latter factors that shape the physiognomy of a particu- 
lar historical situation. To be sure, this very projection and external 
manifestation of a given historical age has itself in turn a number of 
features, and it is understandable that we can select here only one 
for consideration, namely, the unique world-awareness of the pres- 
ent age—which we trust is also a normative and decisive feature of 
our era. 

With this clarification we should like to formulate our thesis: 
The historical situation with which today’s believer is confronted, 
and in which his faith must prove itself as hope, is characterized by 
the transition from a divinized to a hominized world. But what is 
meant by a “divinized” or, as one could also say, a “numinized” 
world, and what is a “hominized” world? What transformation in 
man’s relation to the world is implied by this transition, and how 
does it affect his understanding of the world? 

The implied transformation is related primarily to a transforma- 
tion within the history of thought itself: thought has changed its 
formal orientation from world to man, from nature to history, from 
substance to the person in his free subjectivity. In a word, “cosmo- 
centric” thinking has been replaced by “anthropocentric” thinking, 
a development whose rise is generally associated with the begin- 
ning of the modern age. (We shall have to set aside the question of 
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when this modern age, from the standpoint of the history of 
thought, actually began. ) 

Man perceives himself in his free historical subjectivity; he no 
longer experiences himself and shapes his life as merely one being 
among other beings existing in the world. He is now a world-sub- 
ject, continually acquiring more complete control over the modes 
of secular existence, over nature, culture, and society. The history 
of the world is becoming more and more the history of his free 
subjectivity. We could perhaps summarize in this way: the reality 
we call world is “anthropocentrically focused” in the contemporary 
mind. Our understanding of the world is in transition: an under- 
standing of world as nature is giving way to an understanding of 
world as history. 

This transition in the world of thought has been in the making 
for centuries and first became perceptible around the middle of the 
19th century. An inner consequence of this phenomenon has been 
a gradual revolution in the way man is aware of the world and the 
way he relates to it. The awareness of himself as a thinking world- 
subject has led man to self-expression in the form of enterprise, 
thereby effecting the transition from a divinized to a hominized 
world—the very transition confronting us today as both the crisis 
and future of our belief. 

We need first of all to examine this conception of a “divinized 
world”-——the world as something divine. Until very recent times 
man was aware of his world simply as “Nature.” Inasmuch as he 
could act within this world, he felt keenly his defenselessness in 
having been thrust into a relation with nature that was all-embrac- 
ing. He felt surrounded and carried along by nature, but also 
threatened by it and placed in jeopardy. The totality of nature 
seemed completely superior to him and to his being-in-the-world. 
Nature’s mastery was so complete that, in the end, man simply 
submitted himself unquestioningly to it. Man’s fashioning of his 
world—“culture” as we would call it—was limited to a small, re- 
stricted “sector” of reality, enclosed by an always superior, ungov- 
ernable nature. Always remaining aloof, ever fleeing his grasp, na- 
ture was the ultimate untouchable, the primordial mystery of his 
world-awareness. Nature was womb and mother to man, the lap 
where he felt benevolently protected. Yet, she was likewise the 
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“vengeful goddess,” tormenting him with catastrophe and disaster, 
capriciously destroying his achievements. Man’s being in the world 
was so thoroughly attuned to this experience that nature seemed, in 
the sovereignity of its rule, to flaunt even divine traits. 

Nature was, moreover, the measure of man’s understanding of 
himself: he saw himself as a microcosmos, the likeness of an envel- 
oping nature-cosmos set in a pre-established order. Quite naturally, 
then, it afforded him a most excellent medium for religious experi- 
ence. The fact that he stood defenseless before an ungovernable 
nature imparted a certain, almost tangible, divine subjectivity to 
nature’s course and phenomena. To the man of belief in particular, 
nature was a numen reflecting the holy splendor of God, an epiph- 
any, even an extension of the divine itself. Nature’s rule according 
to uncontrollable laws suggested to him an aggregate form of God’s 
own rule. Thus man could easily observe divine salvation history 
reflected in cosmic history, and discern an uninterrupted movement 
between the works of nature and the sovereign, salvific works of 
God. 

Man lived within this frame of reference and interpreted himself 
and his religious experience against the horizon of a nature possess- 
ing divine attributes. In short, he lived in a world directly divinized. 
Although his religious experience took on a high degree of concep- 
tual clarity, it was exposed to the danger characteristic of this type 
of world-awareness—namely, a pantheistic tendency to contem- 
plate God and nature as a unity: Deus sive natura (Spinoza). 

Our generation is witnessing a movement away from man’s pre- 
vious situation in the world. We stand today in the midst of this 
transformation, and it appears that we have yet to feel its full im- 
pact. Man’s world-awareness is no longer attuned to this all-envel- 
oping totality called “Nature,” under whose sovereignty the man 
of the past stood, and through whose grandeur and numinous 
splendor he experienced—trefracted a thousand times as white light 
through a prism—the presence and power of God. The nature that 
previously enveloped all has since been placed under siege; the 
master has become the servant; nature’s laws have become our 
tools. One might say that once we found out what cards were in 
nature’s hand, all numinous elements and all taboos contained in 
our world-awareness dwindled and disappeared. Today human ex- 
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istence is no longer at the mercy of a world seen as Nature; instead, 
the world as nature has come more and more into the grasp of 
man. 

In our present age the nature we encounter is one that has al- 
ready been assaulted by man; it is a processed nature, a nature that 
has already begun to exist as culture, a nature from which human- 
ity is fashioning its world. And “even if technological man pre- 
serves a stretch of ‘untouched’ nature, leaving room for a ‘national 
park’ here and there, he has only made this concession because it 
fits into his plan of efficiency and productivity” (Urs von Baltha- 
sar). One might say it is a concession to man’s romantic yearning 
for the freshness of a nature he sees vanishing at the hands of tech- 
nology. 

Man himself, moreover, experiences his gradual liberation from 
the confining unity of a pre-given nature. He is conscious of stand- 
ing vis-a-vis nature as active nature-subject, intervening, planning, 
modifying nature in his task of building his world. Man in his rela- 
tion to nature conceives himself almost as demiurge, the master- 
builder of the world, creating for himself from the raw material 
that is nature, a world that is his own, a world of man, a hominized 
world. 

The above, then, should suffice as a rough, preliminary sketch of 
the historical situation confronting faith today. Indeed there never 
was a purely divinized world, just as there will never be a purely 
hominized world. In either case man would still experience his limi- 
tations. Our concern here, however, is to elucidate the distinctive 
character of the consciousness proper to today’s man and the man 
of tomorrow. One thing is certain: He must understand himself and 
live out his life more and more in the context of a hominized world. 


Il 


Many people, however, on finding themselves in a hominized 
world, are shaken in their convictions, and experience a crisis of 
faith. The more the world becomes a product of man, the more it 
seems to lose its majesty and the less it is esteemed as a creation of 
God; it becomes the raw material of a purely human creativity. It 
has lost its magic, has shed the traces of the divine and is left a 
purely profane world. 
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In addition, many familiar media of religious experience are dis- 
appearing; every element in man’s secular experience is being so 
completely reworked by him that the world appears to have its im- 
mediate origin in man. No longer can we trace the vestigia dei, the 
“footprints” of God, as we observe the world. We find only the 
vestigia hominis. In its progress toward hominization, the “crea- 
tion” of God appears everywhere mediated by the “work” of man. 
In practically no aspect of our human secular existence do we actu~ 
ally encounter a God-created nature; we find instead, to a greater 
or lesser extent, a world already conceived and modified by man— 
the very world, we should recall, in which we encounter ourselves. 

God, on the other hand, seems more abstract than ever, for he 
lacks the vivid concreteness of worldly forms. The faith of so many 
today appears to be wasting away because of its own colorlessness 
and lack of object, as though it had entirely lost its vitality and this- 
worldly expressiveness. Many would uncritically interpret this ex- 
perience of the diminishing perceptibility of God and his work as 
a confirmation of atheism. Here, in our estimation, lies the in- 
tellectual-spiritual source of the prevailing existential difficulties in 
faith and likewise of the fundamental forms of explicit unbelief in 
Our age. 


IV 


It should be pointed out in this connection that the significant 
and typical forms of theoretical atheism have originated as inter- 
pretations of this new world-awareness. They are on the whole 
merely attempts to explain the radical transformation from divi- 
nized to hominized world, from an awareness of the world as nu- 
minous “Nature” to the awareness of it as a world given over to 
creative human freedom and sustaining a resultant “godlessness.” 

As we see it, Nietzsche was proclaiming precisely this transition 
as the “death of God.” We, mankind, brought about his death 
when we at last discovered ourselves in freedom. We extinguished 
the accursed star of divinity by placing ourselves in our freedom at 
the center of the world. 

Marxism, too, is quite clearly derived from this new world 
awareness. In explaining his idea of a “genuine humanism,” Marx 
refers expressly to man’s turning “from contemplation of the world 
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to improvement of the world.” This movememt initiated, in his 
opinion, the exposé and abdication of religion and gave man access 
to his “real humanity.” 

Bertrand Russell and others understand the coming of this uni- 
versal elucidation and intelligibility of the world now breaking 
upon us in hominization'in light of the “future of unbelief.” The 
hominized world brings in its path the destruction of the world’s 
claim to divinity and all the taboos associated with it, with the 
result that the godlessness of the world becomes increasingly per- 
ceptible. 

These atheistic theories consider the experience of God to be so 
bound up with some sort of a divinized world, that they proclaim 
the death of God as concomitant with the historical passing of this 
divinized world-horizon. The non-worldliness and imperceptibility 
of God pointed up by the transition to a hominized world are 
equated with unreality. The de-divinization of the world, made 
more and more apparent by the process of hominization, is under- 
stood as the loss of the entire dimension of the divine. The “an- 
thropocentricism” of the new world-awareness, in focusing its at- 
tention on man in an entirely unprecedented way, is regarded as an 
unmitigated contradiction of a “Christian theocentric.” It is the 
ideology of “atheistic humanism,” having in most cases an eschato- 
logical bent. 


Vv 


The reason for the oppressive power and appeal of contempo- 
rary forms of unbelief is clear. Their founders were the first to rec- 
ognize and seize upon the theoretical possibilities of the new world- 
awareness, whose irreversible historical trend is a fact of life for 
modern man. Every perspective, every conception of today’s man 
is being colored in an increasing measure by this new awareness; its 
mounting influence on the categories of man’s thinking is unmis- 
takable. 

Perhaps this is again an instance in which the Christian 
consciousness is confronting one of those historical developments 
that cause it so much pain—pain, we might add, that is self-in- 
flicted, in that Christianity involves itself all too hesitantly and mis- 
trustingly in the new historical awareness, instead of immediately 
endeavoring, in the spirit of creative venturesomeness, to seize this 
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experience as a part of its own future. Without this spirit of daring, 
any eventual theological adaptation to a new situation is easily stig- 
matized as a belated attempt to “catch up.” 

We do not, however, intend to discuss here the larger problem of 
Christian self-understanding in the world. We wish merely to estab- 
lish one principle for our present study: We may not, we can not, 
simply shut out this new world-awareness by drawing the curtains, 
closing the doors and, as it were, pre-pentecostally “go on believ- 
ing.” We must expose ourselves to the crisis, and accept the chal- 
lenge of the phenomena described here: the transition from a divi- 
nized to a hominized world, from a world-awareness in the horizon 
of an all-embracing nature to a world-awareness in the horizon of 
man’s creative freedom and the world’s consequent secularization. 
Then it will begin to be seen that these phenomena have not arisen 
simply in opposition to Christianity, but have on the contrary even 
been fostered in their origin by Christianity. 

We could give a thoroughgoing substantiation of this proposition 
by drawing a parallel between the evolution of man’s situation in 
the world as we described it above and the epochal change in West- 
ern thought patterns. Such a comparison would reveal that the for- 
mal reorientation of thought in our era, commencing with the rise 
of the modern age and directing us from “cosmocentric” to “an- 
thropocentric” forms of thought, is not in the last analysis a devel- 
opment repugnant to the Christian spirit, but has indeed been en- 
gendered and encouraged by this very spirit. We have, however, 
attempted to demonstrate this proposition elsewhere [see Note 1 of 
the present essay.Ed.], and so we shall present here only sum- 
marily those elements of the Christian message which of themselves 
evidence or at least imply hominization. 


1. Gop’s TRANSCENDENCE 


According to the Christian message man stands inescapably be- 
fore the face of his creator; he confronts the absolutely transcend- 
ent God, Deus semper maior, “whose home is in inaccessible light” 
(see 1 Tim 6:16) He confronts a God who does not need to create 
to be himself, but rather stands infinitely above the created world, 
conferring on it its peculiar finiteness by remaining in the distance. 
But it is precisely this faith in a God of absolute transcendence, a 
God who is above all things, that gives the world its freedom. The 
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fact that faith constantly strives to transcend the world and arrive 
at God does not mean that it abandons the world. Rather, it ren- 
ders the world in its non-divinity and sheer worldliness forever 
transparent. Through faith the world is deprived of its numina. 
Nothing within it can any longer be absolutized; all taboos cease. 
Thus faith itself imparts a radical worldliness to the world and 
ushers in an initial secularization. 

Nor is this type of faith an ideology. It does not absolutize cer- 
tain profane spheres of existence, such as society, science, or the 
like, in an attempt to give a universal interpretation to world and 
being-in-the-world. The very transcendence of faith allows it to 
view the world as world; precisely as faith it is open to the non- 
absolute, non-divine world realities as such, and this approach to 
profane reality ensures that, when it meets the world, it will en- 
counter in a most radical way the world of man. 

In short, faith originates secular world-awareness. It is neither 
the intention of faith nor is it within its natural competence to 
bridge directly the chasm between the divine and the secular, the 
sacred and the profane—that is to say, to divinize the world di- 
rectly. On the contrary, faith radically preserves this dichotomy by 
letting world be world, the world of man. Faith imparts this separa- 
tion so that, by the industry of men within it, the world might be 
assumed into the course of human freedom. And whether a man 
knows (or wills to know) it or not, he stands in his inscrutable and 
ultimately unmanageable freedom immediately and inescapably 
before the mystery of God. 

Conversely, where there is no faith in a transcendent creator, 
there is no genuine secularization; nor is the world truly available 
to man. It is commonly recognized, for example, that pagan antiq- 
uity lacked such a conception of a transcendent creating God. It 
conceived God as a world-principle, a world-reason, the immanent 
regulating fundament of a self-sufficient cosmos; the divine was just 
another factor to be considered in viewing the world. Thus the 
Greek always saw his world embellished with the splendor of the 
numinous; for him the world was, in every perspective, the obscure 
beginning of God himself, the matutinal twilight of the gods. 

But such a divinity, manifesting itself directly as part of the 
world, is no Christian God. This religious-mystical veiling, this 
apotheosis of nature and the resultant worship of the world, which 
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allows neither true worldliness to the world nor true divinity to 
God, is paganism, not Christianity. The “many gods and many 
lords,” says Paul (1 Cor 8:5), are realities only for the pagans; 
“yet for us,” he continues, “there is one God, the Father, from 
whom all things come and for whom we exist” (v. 6). 

When the believer turns to the one God, however, the world ap- 
pears non-divine and in this sense godless; it has lost its magic and 
myth. From this point of view, then, it is easy to understand why 
the pagans branded the early Christians as the real and dangerous 
atheists; it was they who would render the world godless. The 
Christian doctrine of creation allowed the world the freedom to be 
worldly, and this emancipation in turn awoke in man the tremen- 
dous desire to investigate the world and disclose its secrets. Thus 
the way was paved for hominization, for the active manipulation by 
man of the world and its every aspect. 


2. HUMAN LIBERTY 


A second element of the Christian message which presaged the 
advent of hominization consisted in bringing man for the first time 
to a full realization of the singularity and uniqueness of his histori- 
cal freedom. Each individual man, and he alone, is capable of liv- 
ing his own personal existence. The human being is not a mere 
“instance” fitted into an all-encompassing plan of nature, hidden in 
an anonymous world-being, and thereby robbed of further signifi- 
cance. On the contrary, human existence, seen in the light of the 
Christian message, is infinitely superior to all mere wordly being. 

In the gospel vision the world is no longer sublime and all- 
encompassing; man is no longer confined in its pre-established 
order. World is that which is available to man, the material from 
which he, in his history, develops himself as man before God—an 
evolution made possible by God’s gracious turning-toward the 
world in Jesus Christ. “For all things are yours,” proclaims Paul, 
aware of man’s uniqueness in the world, “whether the world or life 
or death or the present or the future, all are yours; and you are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” (1 Cor 3:22f). Scripture looks at all 
worldly being anthropocentrically. The world is not simply the in- 
violable framework and horizon within which the drama of human 
freedom is enacted; rather freedom is the very raison d’étre of the 
world. World exists solely to become a hominized world. It 
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emerges as a world-in-the-making, attaining its proper countenance 
only through the freedom to which man is summoned by God, ad- 
vancing through man’s guilt-laden falls and unmerited elevations in 


grace. 


3. Gop BECOMES MAN 


A still further progression can be seen in the central biblical 
proclamation, “God took on flesh.” This statement is at the heart 
of our faith. Verbum caro factum est. In order to accentuate the 
moment of this message that is important for our question, we 
can express it more precisely: Verbum homo factum est. 

For it was not the world itself that was divinized in the incarna- 
tion of the eternal Word; God’s definitive turning-toward the world 
occurred in man. He and he alone is the locus of God’s irrevocable 
acceptance of the world and its history. It is in man that God’s rela- 
tion to world and history is mediated and perfected. World and his- 
tory are divinized only by being hominized. Verbum homo factum 
est. 

In the “Son of God, Jesus Christ,” God’s Yes has entered his- 
tory, and through Christ we are able to answer “Amen” (2 Cor 
1:18f). He, man, has become the point of contact between God 
and the world. Man, not the world, is the connecting link between 
heaven and earth, the “mediator” and deputy of the “eternal cove- 
nant.” Man and man alone is the locus where the divine dimensions 
of the world will be seen, or reprehensibly obscured. Again we see 
the radical “anthropocentricism” of the Bible. The world itself, 
however, illuminated by the message that God has become man, is 
deprived of its glittering numinosity and handed over to the control 
and responsibility of man, freed at last to be truly world. 

Thus we conclude our short discussion of the fundamental rela- 
tion between man and world as we find it in the biblical message. 
Do we not detect in this message the initial stages of a hominiza- 
tion of the world? Can we not, then, being immersed in its irrevers- 
ible movement, affirm the actual hominized world as we find it 
today as also a Christian opportunity and challenge—instead of 
seeing it solely as a frightful danger to our faith? On the other 
hand, we are certainly not justified in simply canonizing this con- 
crete phase of world-hominization in our time by defining it as the 
execution, in history, of the hominization whose basic structure is 
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contained in the Christian message. Such an oversimplification is 
untenable. It would blind us to the ambiguities and precariousness 
of this concrete process. It would ignore the character of guilt and 
failure that are simultaneously operative in it. 

No concrete stage in world history can redeem itself, not even the 
present stage of our hominized world. For a hominized world is not 
eo ipso a humanized world. This is not to say, however, that the 
hominized world is constitutively less Christian than earlier epochs. 
And this is why faith is not actually threatened by the historical 
process of hominization as such. The real threat, rather, comes 
from the false gods and ideologies that have effectively gained con- 
trol of this process, and cause it to betray its own historical origins. 

In its origins, hominization of the world is involved with the 
spirit of Christianity itself; this is evidenced both in its initial stir- 
rings in the European West and in its progressive extension today 
in becoming more and more the situation of all nations and peo- 
ples. If we were to demonstrate this elementary relation more 
clearly and cogently than was done above, we should have to show 
specifically how the elements of the biblical message underscoring 
the process of hominization have actually become effective in his- 
tory. This would call first of all for a discussion of the world-view 
of late Hellenism—the milieu in which the Christian message was 
initially to articulate itself. This would involve the following ques- 
tions: Why did this divinized world-view remain so long in effect 
the model for the Christian world-view? And how did it come to be 
this model in the first place? 

Then we should have to examine the shifting of attention in the 
late Middle Ages and modern times to man as subject, with the 
resultant breakthrough of natural science. It would have to be 
shown how this breakthrough, which enabled man to act increas- 
ingly as active subject in relation to his world, grew out of a truly 
Christian impetus, and how finally this prepared the way for the 
venture of world-hominization in whose forceful rise we are caught 
up today, evolving from purely speculative to active world-subjects, 
from contemplators to perfecters of the world. To show that this 
trend is Christian in its origins would be the purpose of such a 
study. 

In our present study, however, we can do no more than establish 
certain principles: 
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1. We are not compelled to interpret the process of hominiza- 
tion as leading to a future without faith, even though it might very 
probably lead our faith to a crisis and the necessity of refining its 
concepts. 

2. Nor does hominization call for a Marxist interpretation. We 
should, however, be aware of how thoroughly Marxism is con- 
scious of this new world-awareness. The Marxists have systema- 
tized it into their thought, indeed, so much so that they identify the 
process of hominization with the autonomous process of humaniza- 
tion of the world, and thus with the coming of the final self- 
perfection of man. It is this identification that makes Marxism an 
ideology. 

3. Nor does Nietzsche’s explanation of the hominization of the 
world as the “death of God” need to be postulated. We should 
nonetheless concede that we have experienced a certain “death of 
God in the horizon of this world” which was brought about through 
Christianity itself: the discovery that the world itself has lost its 
godliness, a fact that becomes more obvious as the process of 
hominization progresses. 

4. Although the world itself is losing its numinous character be- 
cause of hominization, its relation to the numinous has not com- 
pletely vanished. On the contrary, we are becoming aware of a new 
“anthropocentrically orientated” locus for the experience of the di- 
vine. It is no longer the all-encompassing openness of a pre-given 
world; it is the freedom operative in this world. It is no longer an 
all-enveloping nature; it is a nature with a history, a nature as- 
sumed into history by being hominized, taken on by man as a task, 
yet with a future that remains ultimately beyond his grasp.? 

According to our tentative interpretation, this new world-aware- 
ness does not augur a future of unbelief but a future of greater 
belief in which the changes the event of Christianity effected in 
man’s world-awareness are at last brought to realization. Perhaps 
we should venture to consider sometime whether Christianity is not 
in fact more at the beginning than at the end of its history in the 
world. This thought is at least as appropriate for a faith that re- 
mains—and must continue to remain—open to the unforeseeable 
future as the contrary opinion (which springs all too easily from an 
unenlightened desire to perceive at a glance the history of Christi- 
anity). Besides, it may be that the conception of a still primitive 
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Christianity will give us a chance to catch our breath—and we are 
certainly going to need that as we commence the challenging con- 
frontation with the ideologies of a hominized world. 


VI 


How can the believer concretely make this new world-situation 
his own? And how can the acceptance of his experience of a 
hominized world be for him the source of a fundamental experi- 
ence of faith? In order to answer these questions with any com- 
pleteness, we must first consider a more fundamental question: 
How does any experience of the world mediate the beginning of a 
genuine experience of Christian faith? This becomes possible when 
a particular experience of the world forces one to realize the limita- 
tions of human existence and to accept the frustration that human 
existence experiences in confronting the world. He accepts this lim- 
itation in the strength and grace of him who obediently accepted 
his worldly failure and thus “overcame” the world. He accepts be- 
cause of the cross of the Lord, the sign of contradiction. 

So now we may ask ourselves how the experience of a hominized 
world reveals to us the limitations of our existence, and how the 
acceptance of these limitations opens to us anew the possibility of a 
genuine experience of Christian faith. We shall suggest an answer 
to this final question, an answer, however, that is by no means 
definitive. It will simply present some fundamental characteristics 
of the hominized world and of our awareness as conditioned by this 
world, and will attempt to show in them the possibility of a funda- 
mental experience of faith. 


1. A Pluralistic World. The hominized world is a pluralistic 
world. Sociology applies this term to the multiplicity of various 
existing modes of life and society to which man as an existent must 
necessarily relate. But it can also refer to a multiplicity of world- 
views, in the sense that a homogeneous Christian milieu of life and 
culture is a thing of the past. This is evidenced today in the world 
as a whole in that we find the most diverse and apparently disparate 
world-views existing alongside one another in mutual tolerance, and 
is accentuated perhaps in Western civilization, where there is an in- 
creasing representation of non-Christian religions. 

Our understanding of pluralism, however, goes beyond its socio- 
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logical and ideological dimensions. The pluralistic milieu, with its 
manifold stimuli and conflicting approaches to life, engenders what 
we shall term a “pluralistic consciousness” in the individual man. 
More and more does modern man find that he must shape his life 
amid a widening diversity of incentives and inducements. As a re- 
sult he is less and less able to achieve a self-awareness that affords 
him any measure of comprehensive and intellectually manageable 
unity to his experience. 

In such a situation there is a real danger of developing an atti- 
tude of unbelief. Religion is easily understood as just another area 
of experience, as just one of the various possible approaches to life 
offered by man’s pluralistic consciousness. This quite naturally 
makes it difficult for man to reconcile the absolute claim of religion 
with the pluralism of his consciousness. As the purely secular im- 
pulses increase in intensity and complexity, the religious area di- 
minishes to the vanishing point, completely blanketed and ob- 
scured by the preponderance and diffusion of secular attitudes. 

In spite of this danger, however, we can detect the emergence of 
an authentic and fundamental experience of faith in the pluralistic 
consciousness of today’s world. It cannot emerge, however, as long 
as faith is considered primarily as an object competing with other 
objects of our consciousness. To believe is to be aware of and to 
accept pluralism in its incomprehensible and uncontrollable as- 
pects. It is no less than the persistent awareness of the futility of 
attempts to achieve an all-encompassing view of the world. Given 
such an awareness, does one not see that in the center of his con- 
sciousness, where he is present to himself, he finds himself incapa- 
ble of being his own master? Does he not discover that, rather than 
being the “designer” manipulating radically the subjectivity of his 
spiritual being, he is at every point of his conscious existence al- 
ready designed, a being already determined by and given over to 
complexity and disunity? 

More and more does man plan and organize the individual ele- 
ments of his world. Must he not admit, however, that the awesome 
complexity of what he progressively masters increasingly dimin- 
ishes the unity he would hope to find in his being? “All things be- 
long to him,”—as Paul would say it—but “he belongs less and less 
to himself”? (see 1 Cor 3:22). Or, as a Scholastic would formulate 
it: As man becomes “categorically” more powerful and dominat- 
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ing, he becomes “transcendentally” less powerful, he suffers a 
quasi-impoverishment of his innermost self. The existential unity of 
his being-in-the-world has become more unattainable than ever. 
But if, in his ultimate concern for a synthetic understanding and 
realization of his existence, man faces this dilemma squarely and 
stays his ground, he can reap from it a fresh insight into the mys- 
tery of his life. He will see this mystery to consist in the unattaina- 
bility and transcendence of the unity in his life, in the agonizing 
lack of immanent, unifying moment. Then it will be clear to him 
that the unattainable unity transcending him rests in the mystery 
we call God, in whom Paul says “our life is hidden” (see Col 3:3), 
and because of whom we venture the most varied and irreconcila- 
ble approaches to life. This venture in faith is, moreover, not just 
one act of our being among other acts; the venture of faith is the 
obedient surrender of life’s elusive unity to life’s unifying origin.* 


2. A World in the Making. The hominized world is a world in 
the making. The world is no longer conceived of as a timeless, pre- 
determined entity sufficient unto itself, as an encompassing totality 
bearing all men in its bosom. The world of today is a world in the 
making, a world taken up by man and coming to be through his 
enterprise. And since this world “comes to be” through his free- 
dom, its future appears to lie more and more in his hands, to be 
more and more a transparent, planned future. To an ever greater 
extent man conceives of himself in his freedom as the master archi- 
tect of the world’s future and of his own destiny in this world. He 
structures the development of the world according to laws of im- 
manent progress and envisions an ultimate “paradise on earth.” 
Predictably, this new world-awareness is inspiring a new form of 
unbelief: the “faith” in man’s absolute ability to control his and the 
world’s future—the guiding tenet of theories such as “superman,” 
the “classless society,” and “genuine humanism.” 

But is this a legitimate interpretation of the new world-aware- 
ness? For all our self-confidence, are we not conscious also of 
something fundamentally different, even contradictory: that the 
world controlled by man ultimately and inevitably fades into the 
uncontrollable darkness of the future? Our hominized world of 
technology would appear to have eradicated the uncertainty of des- 
tiny. Yet, can we not discern an ever new realm of destiny taking 
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shape in the background—i.e., the awesomeness of the world’s fu- 
ture? And isn’t this future becoming more compelling and ines- 
capable the more we recognize in it, not the arbitrariness of nature, 
but the unfathomableness of our own freedom universally opera- 
tive in the hominized world? 

For all its self-assurance, is not the spirit of utterly this-worldly 
optimism dampened by a kind of painful experience of contin- 
gency, an uncanny threat? And does not this experience of anxiety 
quietly spoil all purely secular confidence in the future, expose its 
inadequacy and discredit it, acting like an antitoxin against any 
world-view that would hide its own inability to cope with an un- 
governable future? 

If this experience of man’s limitation in controlling his world is 
not repressed—either by radical optimism or by total despair of 
this world—but is accepted and held fast, there is opened the pos- 
sibility of a fundamental historical experience of faith. To accept 
one’s ultimate inability to control or provide for the future of the 
hominized world is to open oneself to the mystery of him who 
stands at the origin of all controlling and of all providence. Man is 
able to see that, in the contingency of the hominized world, which 
in the final analysis is nothing but the contingency of his own free 
actions in forming the world, an Other is approaching him, the God 
who decrees all and foresees all, who revealed himself in Jesus 
Christ as the free future of man and of the world that man has 
taken upon himself to fashion, the future that man can neither es- 
cape nor control. 


3. A World Without Miracles. This point brings us directly to 
the consideration of another fundamental trait of our hominized 
world: the hominized world is a world without miracles. This state- 
ment does not exclude the possibility of experiencing miracles 
within the horizon of our world. It does mean, however, that the 
modern consciousness, characterized and conditioned by hominiza- 
tion, seems at least blunted—a priori—to the event of a miracle. 

This narrow-mindedness (our presumption in calling it that will 
probably be borne out in the long run) should be met and over- 
come from within. To do this it would be necessary to point out, 
first of all, that the fundamental metaphysical context for experi- 
encing a miracle is not simply the experience of a break in the “au- 
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tonomous” world order or order of nature. The context for the 
miraculous, rather, is the fundamental and enduring openness of 
man for what is singular, unexpected, astounding, and uncontrol- 
lable in a world that he has increasingly learned to comprehend and 
control materially. Furthermore, we should have to discuss whether 
a historical transformation in the character of the experience of 
miracles is possible or has already taken place; we should have to 
explain the positive, by no means relativistic, significance of the 
so-called “relative miracle.” 

It should be recalled that we cannot expect a so-called absolute 
miracle to come to pass as often as we should like. This is espe- 
cially obvious theologically if we see the absolute miracle in a 
closer inner connection with the once-for-all-time, unrepeatable 
event of absolute divine revelation in Jesus Christ: that is, if we 
correlate more closely than is customary the occurrence of an abso- 
lute miracle with the event of absolute revelation in its uniqueness 
and eschatological definitiveness. These and other considerations 
should have to be recalled in discussing the problem of the homi- 
nized world as a “world without miracles.” We cannot, however, 
treat this problem in detail. Let us rather turn our attention to a 
final aspect of the hominized world. 


4. A Dehumanized World. The hominized world appears to be a 
dehumanized world. And this is probably the greatest danger of our 
situation: not only the world of nature, but even man himself is 
increasingly in danger of being “manipulated.” He is not only the 
subject activating the hominizing process; he also runs the constant 
risk of being degraded into the object subjugated and systematized 
by planning and experimentation. 

This is a clear indication that humanization is far from being a 
concomitant of hominization. Indeed, hominization appears here to 
unfold as the ultimate menace of all that is human. Yet it would be 
a mistake to attribute this genuine danger indiscriminately to the 
structure of the hominized world as such, and thus render the 
whole structure suspect or contemptible. For in earlier epochs the 
individual was certainly no more sovereign or immune to this dan- 
ger; though not threatened with degradation by a refined technol- 
ogy, he could indeed be “manipulated” by an arbitrary, unpredicta- 
ble nature. But even aside from this consideration, we can discern 
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in the initial stage of the hominized world, along with the enormous 
danger of dehumanization, also the possibility of a more profound 
humanization of man’s existence. The task of realizing this possibil- 
ity is entrusted to us. 

Let us recall briefly the situation of the individual in the divi- 
nized world. Against the horizon of such a world the individual 
could not emerge distinctly as a unique and irreplaceable person. 
He remained situated in numinous nature itself; he was protected 
by it and considered a “part” of it, one “numinous value” among 
others. 

Until this numinous backdrop of man’s existence began to dis- 
appear, the uniqueness and inimitability of the individual could be 
neither universally appreciated nor of any significance in a histori- 
cal consciousness. A consciousness of person comes to the fore 
only when the ascendancy of an all-enveloping nature is reversed, 
and the individual himself in the subjectivity of his invulnerable 
freedom is accepted as the ultimate unquestioned and inviolate en- 
tity. It is certainly true that the relations of men as individuals in 
marriage, friendship, and brotherhood are seriously threatened in a 
hominized world. But is it not equally true that it is only in such a 
world that these values can attain their full significance? Does not 
the hominized world alone render these relations perceptible in 
their absolute uniqueness and thus insure them against becoming 
objectivized, debased, institutionalized, or subordinated to external 
aims? 

Looked at in this way, does not the hominized world secure the 
possibility of a far-reaching humanization in which the individual 
will be taken more seriously and a keener sense of responsibility 
developed toward him? Perhaps only the man in a hominized world 
can realize the full significance of that central teaching of our faith: 
in every “brother” we encounter God himself. Perhaps only homi- 
nization, through which we are brought to affirm and accept our 
fellow man as incomprehensible and unexploitable, can make the 
incomprehensible mystery of God present to us precisely in bringing 
us to respect the mystery of our fellow man’s individuality. Is it 
not, therefore, precisely in the hominized world that our fellow 
man, our “brother,” becomes the point of experiential contact with 
the divine? 

Many men today practice such “brotherhood” out of an intense 
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commitment without explicitly realizing that they have already 
begun to believe in the God who wished to be our brother and 
willed to be encountered in the very openness and contingency of 
human encounter. The Christian sees the possibility for men of the 
hominized world to experience the nearness of God in the experi- 
ence of their fellow man. He sees the opportunity to counteract, on 
the strength of this experience, the danger of dehumanization loom- 
ing on the horizon of our world. 

With this we shall end our reflections. A great deal must be left 
unsaid, and even what has been said may appear abstract and in- 
complete. But then is it not precisely the task of faith today to seek 
and discover anew its full concreteness? Does not faith have yet to 
affirm the hominized world as a part of its own path through history 
and, in this affirmation, to overcome the world? Can faith do any 
more than this? Can it be content to do any less? 

The greater part of the path of hominization has yet to be trav- 
eled. Along the way man is evolving progressively from contempla- 
tor of the world to perfecter of the world; his world-outlook seeks 
active involvement in world-change. And precisely for this reason 
the views and attitudes of an individual have assumed an entirely 
new, even cosmic significance. Now that man is decisively respon- 
sible for the shaping of his world, it is a matter of vast importance 
not only for the individual’s salvation but also for the whole world 
whether he believes or not. The responsibility of the believer is 
increasing immeasurably. The work of hominizing the world must 
not be abandoned into the hands of the ideologies; it must be taken 
up in hope and borne as a task. 

To show that faith has the possibility of doing just that was the 
purpose of everything set down in this article. The deepest and 
most absolute understanding of Christian faith discloses that it has 
posited hominization as its own historical precondition. Man situ- 
ated in the hominized world takes his place as never before at the 
focal point of the world. Yet this anthropocentricism implies not a 
radical obscuration of the experience of God, but an ultimately 
greater immediacy of this experience: God encounters us as the 
transcendental mystery of human existence, as the unity and fulfill- 
ment of an existence that is constantly slipping from its own grasp 
amid the plurality of approaches to life. We experience God as the 
precarious and unmanageable future of human freedom operative 
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in the world and, finally, as the God who chooses to reveal his 
closeness in the encounter with our brother. 

Belief has a real future in the hominized world—less in the spot- 
light, more undefinable, but as persistently challenging as ever. 


NOTES 


1. The character of this article, originally written as a lecture, does 
not allow for a comprehensive discussion of pertinent literature. This 
task will be taken up in a future, more extensive study on this same 
topic. The present article is a renewed reflection on the question already 
treated in my essay, “A Believer’s Look at the World,” in Readings in 
Theology, II: The Christian and the World (New York, P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, 1965), pp. 68-100. 


2. See my article, “Freiheit als philosophisch-theologisches Grenz- 
problem,” in Gott in Welt, I (Freiburg, 1964), 287-314, esp. 308ff. 
The article considers freedom as the locus of experience of the divine 
and as an “anthropocentrically orientated” point of departure for a 
possible proof for the existence of God. In contrast to an interpretation 
of a “God out there,” which ignores the historical dimension, this proof 
considers God’s becoming discernible as the free, unpredictable future 
for man. For a further development and qualification of the whole 
question (faith and world) considered from the perspective of faith as 
future-orientated, see also my article, “Gott vor uns: Statt eines theo- 
logischen Arguments,” in Ernst Bloch zu ehren (Frankfurt, 1965), 
pp. 227-41. 


3. For a fuller discussion of the “venture of faith,” see I. Hermann, 
The Experience of Faith (New York, 1966).—Ed. 


Translated by JOHN DINGES 
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GERHARD EBELING 


THE GOURAGE* OF, FAITH 


IN WHAT HAS already been said about faith, all questions and reser- 
vations and objections would seem to be settled. But now our 
theme of the courage of faith proposes that nevertheless there is 
still outstanding a question, inarticulate perhaps, but rising up in 
us. It may be formulated thus. One last decisive thing is required in 
respect of faith. Should we say, one last decisive step? Or a last 
decisive leap? At any rate, the question is, how do we reach faith? 
It is true that much has already been said about the communication 
of faith, that is, the Word of God. But even here, was there not 
something still left open? Is there not a gulf between the communi- 
cation of faith and its fulfillment in truth and reality? 

It could be asked whether we can get any further by talking 
about faith, and whether all that is left is the decision to believe, 
the leap into faith. And that is clearly a matter of courage. It needs 
courage to dive into the water from the high-diving platform. It 
needs courage to trust the parachute, which opens only as it falls, 
and to let oneself fall into the yawning depths from a great height. 
Likewise, and yet incomparably more, it needs courage to depend 
on nothing in the world at all, but let oneself, so to speak, fall into 
God. Luther, with his extraordinary modernity of speech, once de- 
scribed the happening of faith in these terms: 
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What does a man reach who hopes in God, save his own noth- 
ingness? But whither shall a man vanish, who vanishes into 
nothingness, except to where he came from? He came from 
God and from his own nothingness. So he who returns to noth- 
ingness returns to God. For he who falls outside himself and 
all creatures, whom God’s hand embraces, cannot fall out of 
God’s hand. For he holds the world in his hands, says Isaiah. 
Fall then through the whole world—whither do you fall? Into 
the hand and the lap of God. (WA 5; 168.) 


Certainly it needs courage to believe—that is, to have to do with 
God. To trust God means to leave oneself and the world. Christ 
said, “I leave the world and go to the Father” (Jn 16:28). And of 
his disciples it is written that “they left everything and followed 
him” (Lk 5:11). For Jesus summoned them to faith with the call 
not only to renounce all they had, but also all they were. “He who 
will follow me, let him deny himself’ (Mk 8:34). And yet doubts 
cannot but arise when faith is described as letting oneself fall, as a 
leap into nothingness in order to fall into God. It was the voice of 
the tempter which said, “If you are the son of God, cast yourself 
down. For it is written, He will give his angels charge concerning 
you, and they will bear you in their hands, lest you dash your foot 
against a stone. To which Jesus replied, It is also written, Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God” (Mt 4:6f). Further explanation 
is needed—though certainly not in order to meet faintheartedness 
halfway, but in order that we may not confuse the courage of temer- 
ity or of despair with the courage of faith, the spirit of evil with the 
Holy Spirit. For the “courage of faith” means the Holy Spirit. 

The Spirit of courage, however, is also the Spirit of understand- 
ing. Whenever one asks where he might find the Word of God, he is 
inevitably referred to the Christian proclamation. In proclaiming 
the gospel, however, Christian kerygma must also bring in the law, 
through which, before any preaching of the gospel, men are ap- 
proached by God. For the gospel is the joyful message of the fulfill- 
ing of the law, of Christ as the end of the law; so that the communi- 
cation of faith is also freedom from the law. We must therefore 
know what the law means, if we are to be clear about what the 
gospel is. In order to understand the Word of God, we have to 
learn to distinguish between the law and the gospel. For the gospel 
can only be preached with intelligibility and power when its rela- 
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tion to the law is understood. And for this task of discerning the 
Word of God we are given the Spirit of understanding. 

So now we have two juxtaposed suggestions why we need to turn 
to the Holy Spirit. First, the Spirit gives understanding to faith, and 
second, the Spirit gives courage to faith. What joins the two is that 
the Spirit opens the way for faith, by overcoming the resistance to 
it. We know that faith is hindered both by a lack of understanding 
and by a lack of daring, or, more strictly, by a lack of willing. For 
where courage is lacking, the will is lacking. But let no one think 
that this is an easy matter. Certainly, I can change the objects of 
my willing. But to change my will itself, to give it an entirely differ- 
ent direction, means no less than changing myself. And strictly 
speaking this is impossible for man. For he cannot lift himself by 
his own boot-strings. He cannot himself, by his own willing, alter 
his will. For this, as the Christian message says, he needs the Holy 
Spirit. 

We can therefore ask which is the stronger hindrance to faith, 
lack of understanding or lack of courage; and whether the Holy 
Spirit is needed in greater measure for illumination, in order that we 
may understand, or for encouragement, in order that we may be able 
to will. But there cannot be any rivalry between the two points of 
view, as though the Holy Spirit could only be defined in one way or 
the other. Rather, it is the coincidence of the two which must be 
asserted. For as not understanding can be the cause of not willing, 
so also not willing can be the cause of not understanding. In fact, in 
the last analysis both come from the same root, and only thus can 
they be properly grasped. And the work of the Holy Spirit can like- 
wise only be properly grasped when the changing of our blindness 
into understanding and of our lack of will into courage are seen not 
as two but as one and the same. 

From another aspect, however, there does seem to be a serious 
rivalry between two points of view. Does having the Holy Spirit not 
mean much more than to be dependent upon faith alone? Are we 
not more directly in touch with God when we share in his Spirit, 
than when we are merely dependent upon his Word? Is it not a 
fateful abridgment of what Christianity really should be, if the 
Holy Spirit is given, so to speak, a mere auxiliary position to the 
paramount relation of the Word and faith? This is what the Refor- 
mation appears to have done, and what we are now imitating, if we 
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allow to the Holy Spirit only the power to give understanding to the 
Word and courage to faith. Does this not reduce the Holy Spirit to 
the level of what is normal and accustomed? And whether this 
takes place within the Church, or within bourgeois society, does it 
not imply a domestication of the Holy Spirit which is clearly a sin 
against the Spirit? For the Holy Spirit is the extraordinary. 

Throughout the history of the Church we may see movements of 
protest against Christianity’s being reduced to a matter of Church 
Or society, being turned into a normality when in fact it shatters 
every norm. For the Spirit blows where it will (see Jn 3:8). “Do 
not quench the Spirit” (1 Th 5:19). Where the Spirit is given free- 
dom, must not extraordinary things happen—words of prophetic 
authority, even ecstatic speaking with tongues, healing of the sick, 
outstanding sanctity of life? Such movements of protest, which ap- 
peal to the Holy Spirit, have been called sectarian and fanatical. 
But are they not closer to early Christianity than the kind of Chris- 
tianity which is domesticated within the church and society? 

In opposition to this kind of thinking it must be emphatically 
said that every appeal to the Holy Spirit which thinks that it is 
superior to mere faith and the Word is at any rate not the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ. The Christian understands the Holy Spirit as the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ. On the other hand, all talk about faith which 
clings to the Word must be quite clear that the Holy Spirit has a 
part to play in this. Otherwise, it does mean that faith is dissolved 
in mere piousness and the Word of God becomes a religious law. 
For the Holy Spirit, far from being a rival of the Word of God and 
of faith, is the happening, the realizing, the very presence of what 
the Word of God and faith really mean. 

To speak of the Holy Spirit means to emphasize the actuality of 
the communication of faith. It means that the truth of faith, of 
which we speak, really happens and is present. The Bible compares 
the Holy Spirit to wind and fire. For the Spirit is not a static posses- 
sion, which now and then becomes active. But he is activity and 
motion, and therefore sets in motion. Where the Spirit is, there is 
storm and fire. One cannot be seized by the Spirit and remain in 
one’s old ways, inactive and immobile. To be kindled by the Holy 
Spirit means to glow and burn, so that you are a source of move- 
ment and warmth, affecting others. Without metaphor, which might 
mislead, this is not a destructive force, like the senseless fury of 
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natural powers unleashed, but it brings healing and life, true heal- 
ing and true life, in accordance with God’s ordering, whose Spirit is 
life itself, and thus creates life, Spiritus Creator. 

If we wish to interpret the Holy Spirit in terms of what we have 
to say of Christian faith as the courage to believe, we must justify 
the use of the word “courage,” which otherwise might seem an 
arbitrary use. It is very difficult to express with the word “spirit” 
what the Holy Spirit really is. Sometimes “spirit” just means a 
“shost,” sometimes it means something that man is equipped with 
by nature, in more or less degree. Sometimes it means the so-called 
objective spirit of nations, religions and civilizations, that is, a 
supra-individual historical phenomenon. Or it may even mean 
something like the intellect, when Ludwig Klages, for instance, 
speaks of the “spirit” as the antagonist of the soul. It may also 
mean the inner élan of enthusiasm which surges over all the inhibi- 
tions of the theoretical intellect. There is still another variation in 
the modern usage of “spiritual” which tends to have nothing to do 
either with spirit or with enthusiasm. 

If we set aside for the present the Christian influence, we may 
simplify the matter by saying that we use the one word “spirit” for 
two Greek words, nous and pneuma. The image appropriate to 
nous is the unchanging clarity of the light in which things stand for 
the gaze of the observer. The image for pneuma is the blowing of 
the wind, which catches one up in its movement. The one is con- 
nected with timeless truth, the other with living power in temporal 
existence. | 

This distinction is not found in the Old Testament. The Hebrew 
word which is used of man’s spirit, but especially of God’s Spirit, is 
very near to the Greek pneuma, except that it has a personal qual- 
ity in contrast to the more natural sense of the Greek. But there can 
be no doubt that what was understood and experienced in Christi- 
anity in relation to Old Testament thought as “Holy Spirit” was 
expressed in Greek by pneuma, and never by nous. And character- 
istically, the point at which the Holy Spirit comes upon man is not 
the upper or “spiritual” level in man, in the sense of the Greek 
nous, nor indeed is it those obscure levels of the half-conscious and 
the unconscious, of the instincts and passions, where the Greeks 
regarded the pneuma, even the religious pneuma, to be located. But 
the Holy Spirit strikes the “heart,” which means the inmost center 
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of personal life. So the Holy Spirit, which is a new and renewing 
Spirit, creates a new heart, turns the “heart of stone” into a “heart 
of flesh.” That is, the Spirit awakes the heart and conscience of 
man, that is, man himself, to real life from God and before God. 
For wherever the word “spiritual” or “Spirit” is used in the New 
Testament sense, the criterion for its proper use is this double 
relation, “from God,” and (what I should call the relation of en- 
counter) “before God.” 

We do not wish to try to find a substitute for the word “Spirit.” 
But we must take note of the nuances of meaning which are present 
in it, coming from other concepts. In English the word “courage” is 
customarily used in a rather narrow sense; but its derivation indi- 
cates its relation to the heart, which it stirs and whose life it deter- 
mines. We speak also of “spirited,” and it is in this direction that 
the word “courage” is used here: this means much more than a 
matter of mood or fancy: it indicates the inmost heart of man, 
especially when his life is threatened. 

A “spirited” man, or a man “of good spirit,” is at one with him- 
self, so that his whole being is directed by his “heart.” This is what 
“courage” or “being of good courage” means: that a man is not 
divided, or in doubt; he does not stand in his own way, he is not 
consumed by self-contradiction, nor does he deceive himself. He 
affirms himself, and does not give up. It is different with the man 
whose heart fails him, who capitulates before difficulties, who is 
discouraged by them and is therefore his own betrayer, and gives 
up. It is in this sense that courage is needed for human living, not 
courage at this or that point but courage for life itself. The man 
who is completely discouraged cannot go on living. The man who 
has access to inexhaustible springs of courage is able not only to 
live but also to die without losing heart. For when they are properly 
understood, the courage to live and the courage to die are one. 

We cannot discuss here, with the precision that is really re- 
quired, the relation between this general account of courage, and 
The New Testament understanding of the Holy Spirit. But would 
anyone wish to controvert the assertion that Jesus Christ became 
the source of true courage, the courage which comes from God? 
The New Testament sayings about the Holy Spirit open up a large 
area of discussion, which we cannot properly examine here. But we 
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must recall some of the main lines, since they are little known 
among the theologically uninstructed. 

First there is the fact that in early Christianity, as it understood 
itself, the experience of the Holy Spirit was the very signature of its 
existence. The intensive use of these two words is an outward ex- 
pression of this. It is noteworthy that there is no record for the 
combination of these words, holy and spirit, in secular Greek. The 
usage is a biblical creation, occurring seldom in the Old Testament, 
but more frequently in Judaism. 

If a Christian were asked what was really new in Christianity, he 
would not have spoken of a new teaching, but he would have 
pointed to the new reality of the Holy Spirit. The Old Testament 
prophets spoke of the Spirit as the gift of the last days. And in late 
Jewish apocalyptic this connection between the gift of the Spirit 
and eschatology was intensified. In early Christianity these two fac- 
tors are very closely connected—that they regarded themselves as 
an eschatological community and that they thought of their exist- 
ence as determined by the Spirit. It is from this standpoint that we 
have to understand Paul’s reference to the new covenant, in rela- 
tion to the old, as the Spirit which makes alive in contrast to the 
letter which kills (2 Cor 3:6). In place of the law there is now the 
real happening of that which the law demanded in vain. In his ap- 
peal to the experience of the Galatians he offered them this alterna- 
tive: “Did you receive the Spirit by works of the law, or by hearing 
with faith?” (Gal 3:2). 

Second, the experience of the Spirit and faith in Christ are 
closely connected. This is true of the whole New Testament. Faith 
in the Risen One and the outpouring of the Spirit cannot be sepa- 
rated, even though the later tradition formed two centers of gravity, 
namely, Easter and Whitsun. In the farewell discourses in the 
Fourth Gospel we find this close connection between the Christ to 
be exalted by dying, and the sending of the Spirit. The primitive 
confession of Jesus is the very language of the Holy Spirit. “No one 
can say ‘Jesus is Lord’ except by the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor 12:2). So 
the Holy Spirit and his work are wholly bound up with Jesus. The 
Johannine Christ says: “But the Counselor, the Holy Spirit, whom 
my Father will send in my name, he will teach you all things, and 
bring to your remembrance all that I have said to you. . . . He 
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will glorify me, for he will take what is mine and declare it to you” 
(Jn 14:26; 16:14). 

Third, we must distinguish between the confession that every 
Christian, as incorporated in Christ in faith by baptism, shares in 
the Holy Spirit, and the experiential background to this, that in 
Christianity the Holy Spirit is at work with very various gifts and 
effects of the Spirit. It seems to have been Paul who was the first to 
oppose, by means of this clear distinction, the danger of enthusi- 
asm’s running wild. By setting the gifts of the Spirit under the disci- 
pline of the Holy Spirit as given to the whole community and all its 
members, and thus regarding these gifts from the point of view of 
service, Paul drew the definite boundary between Christian faith 
and fanaticism. 

Fourth, the Holy Spirit is neither a natural part of man (his 
better self), nor does he become man’s possession. But only he has 
the Spirit who lets himself be possessed by the Spirit, in the sense 
that he is led and impelled by the Spirit, who dwells in him as God 
in his holy temple, from sheer grace. The consequence of this gift 
of the Holy Spirit is that man becomes a battlefield between Spirit 
and flesh. Man exists only in participating in powers which are not 
himself. Spirit and flesh in the biblical view are not two parts of 
man, but they are two powers which continually claim the entire 
man. Even the most splendid things in man, including his religious- 
ness, without the Holy Spirit are simply “flesh.” But on the other 
hand, even the most insignificant and unpretentious things in hu- 
man life are destined to be the instrument of the Spirit. For the gift 
of the Holy Spirit is no more than the pledge of what the Spirit as 
Sanctifier is able to effect in man, to the point of the resurrection 
from the dead. 

Finally, we must try to answer the question concerning the con- 
nection between what has been said about the Holy Spirit, and 
what has been said about faith. There are three points to note. 

First, the relation between the Holy Spirit and faith is not to be 
defined in terms of two opposed powers, regarded as making sepa- 
rate claims for credit. In man they are basically one and the same. 
What we affirm concerning the Holy Spirit—that he sets free, 
makes alive, makes men into sons of God, that he is the source of 
sanctification, and so on, together with all the fruits of the Spirit 
which he effects in man—all this can likewise be affirmed of faith. 
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Even linguistically the concept of faith and the concept of the Spirit 
in the New Testament stand in a remarkable correspondence to one 
another. They both express what Christianity really is. Nor would 
it be right to denote their connection by simple addition, nor, fur- 
ther, to say that the Holy Spirit is the work of God and faith is the 
work of man. For properly speaking, faith too is the work of God. 

All the same, the emphases differ: man is always the subject of 
faith, whereas, if we may so put it, God is always the subject of the 
Spirit. That is to say, faith and the Holy Spirit are the two aspects 
of the one event, namely, of that which has become new in the 
relation of God and man in virtue of Jesus. Faith has been called 
man’s participation in God; we may also say that the Spirit is God’s 
confirmation of this participation. And when we said that the Spirit 
gives courage to believe, this does not mean that the Spirit is addi- 
tional to faith, or simply kindles it, but that the Spirit is the perma- 
nent character of faith as a gift, which has its life entirely from the 
divine confirmation. “I believe; help my unbelief” (Mk 9:24). So 
when faith prays for the Holy Spirit it prays for faith to be given 
again and again. For faith confesses, in Luther’s words in the “Ex- 
planation of the third article of faith in the Little Catechism,” “I 
believe that I cannot believe in Jesus Christ or come to him of my 
own reason and power, but the Holy Spirit has summoned me 
through the gospel, has enlightened me with his gifts, and has sanc- 
tified and maintained me in right faith.” 

Second, this relation of the Holy Spirit and faith determines the 
relation of the Spirit and the Word. The Spirit is not something 
different and higher which has been promised alongside the Word. 
But the Word of God—that is, the gospel—is the communication 
of faith, and it is really this insofar as it is the communication of 
the Holy Spirit. For God has given his Spirit in the Word, that 
through the Word he might give the Spirit. God’s Spirit is not a 
special substance, but is God’s self-expression in his Word. There- 
fore, his Spirit is not additional to or beyond history, but is God 
himself present in the midst of history in virtue of his Word. 

Lastly, the early Christian Creed expressed the unity of the Holy 
Spirit and God by expounding the one faith in the one God as faith 
in God the Father and in Jesus Christ and in the Holy Spirit. This 
was then given precise form by developing theological reflection in 
the trinitarian dogma. In speaking of the truth of faith, of the com- 
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munication of faith, and of the courage of faith, this trinitarian way 
of speaking of the God of our faith has pressed itself upon us. Let 
this hint be enough. For Christian faith is not directed to the trini- 
tarian dogma, but to the God who in threefold form, as the truth, 
the mediator, and the giver of faith, as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
summons us to faith and maintains us in faith. 


Translated by RONALD GREGOR SMITH 
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He is known to the American public through his works, Signs and 
Wonders (1958) and Sin, Liberty, and Law (1966), both of 
which have appeared in several languages. He contributes regularly 
to various reviews and is himself the religious editor of the periodi- 
cal Streven. A retiring but optimistic personality, Father Monden 
has never traveled outside of Belgium and Holland, and has de- 
clined several invitations to lecture in the United States. 
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JEAN MOUROUX was born in France in 1901. He studied phi- 
losophy and theology at the Major Seminary of Dijon, after which 
he was ordained to the priesthood. Following ordination he con- 
tinued his theological studies at the Catholic faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Lyon and in 1932 became professor of Fundamental and 
Dogmatic Theology. The 1938 publication of his classic, Je crois 
en Toi (I Believe: the Personal Structure of Faith), and espe- 
cially its revised edition in 1948, attracted wide attention in both 
Catholic and Protestant circles. The work, which attempted—in 
the face of the demands of the growing existentialist school—a 
systematic presentation of the dialogual stucture of faith as found 
in traditional theology, was received as a continuance of the tradi- 
tion of Moupier, Scheler, and Newman, and a worthy answer to the 
various objections of Barth, Jaspers, and Buber. In his further writ- 
ings, The Meaning of Man (1945), L’experience chrétienne 
(1953), and The Mystery of Time (1962), Mouroux developed 
certain fundamental notions of Christian anthropology. For many 
years now Father Mouroux has been Rector of the Major Seminary 
at Dijon. He is currently engaged in preparing a study on certain 
perspectives of the world of faith. 


GEORG MUSCHALEK was born on March 8, 1927, in Schlesien 
(presently in Poland). He entered the Jesuits in 1945 and took his 
philosophical studies in Pullach, near Munich. Thereafter he 
studied theology at Enghien (Belgium) and Innsbruck, and was 
ordained in 1955. Following ordination he continued his theologi- 
cal studies in Innsbruck, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, and Heidelberg, 
and in 1959 was promoted under Karl Rahner in Innsbruck to 
Doctor of Theology. In that same year he began pastoral work in 
Berlin. In 1963 he was called to Innsbruck to replace Karl Rahner 
as lecturer in Dogmatic Theology, and held this post for the next 
three years. In 1966 he received a grant for private study from the 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (German Society for Scholarly 
Research). This has enabled him to pursue his principal theologi- 
cal interests, which include the relation of nature and grace, the 
nature and character of sacramental spirituality, and above all the 
theology of faith. Father Muschalek has contributed articles to Zeit- 
schrift fiir katholische Theologie, the Lexikon fiir Theologie und 
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Kirche, Gott in Welt (Festgabe for Karl Rahner) and Mysterium 
Salutis. He is soon to publish a Quaestio Disputata treating the 
same theme as that of his contribution to this collection and has 
plans for another work in this field in the near future. 


KARL RAHNER, world-renowned theologian and architect of 
many of the key documents of the Second Vatican Council, was 
born on March 5, 1904, in Freiburg-im-Breisgau. He entered the 
Society of Jesus at the age of 18, studied philosophy in Pullach 
(near Munich) and theology at Valkenburg, Holland, and was or- 
dained in 1932. Continuing his theological studies, he followed 
Martin Heidegger’s courses in Freiburg for several semesters and 
took his doctorate in 1936. In 1937 he was appointed to the theo- 
logical faculty of Innsbruck, which assignment was interrupted in 
1938 by the Nazi occupation of Austria. During the war he per- 
formed pastoral duties first in Vienna and then in a small Bavarian 
village. In 1948 he returned to Innsbruck for a 16-year tenure as 
professor of Dogmatic Theology. In 1964 he succeeded Romano 
Guardini as professor of Christian Weltanschauung and the Philos- 
ophy of Religion at the University of Munich, and in spring of 
1967 accepted the chair of Dogmatic Theology at the University of 
Miinster. 

Rahner’s most important early writings were two philosophical 
works, Geist in Welt (1939; 2nd ed., 1957) and Hoérer des Wortes 
(1941; 2nd ed., 1963). Specialized studies, monographs, and con- 
tributions to a host of journals and encyclopedias in several lan- 
guages, numbering in the hundreds and written over the course of 
three decades, form his principal theological writings. In 1958 he 
inaugurated with Heinrich Schlier the prestigious Quaestiones Dis- 
putatae series, for which he has written or collaborated on eight 
studies, including Inspiration and the Bible (1958), The Theology 
of Death (1958), The Church and the Sacraments (1960), The 
Episcopate and the Primacy (1961) and Revelation and Tradition 
(1965). Seven volumes of his more important “Schriften zur The- 
ologie” have been published to date, and five of them have already 
appeared in English as Theological Investigations. A collection of 
his pastoral essays published as Sendung und Gnade (1959) has 
appeared in English under three titles: The Christian Commitment, 
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Theology in an Age of Renewal, and The Christian in the Market 
Place. With Joseph Hofer, Rahner recently completed the general 
editing of the second edition of the 10-volume Lexikon fiir Theolo- 
gie und Kirche. In addition he is co-editor of Concilium, the 
Handbuch der Pastoraltheologie, and the pastoral encyclopedia 
Sacramentum Mundi. With Otto Semmelroth he publishes the 
Theologische Akademie series. Father Rahner has made several 
speaking tours in the United States and holds an honorary doctorate 
from the University of Notre Dame. 


HEINRICH SCHLIER, a convert layman and recognized author- 
ity on Pauline theology, was born on March 31, 1900, in Neuburg 
on the Danube. His university studies brought him into close con- 
tact with Karl Barth, Rudolf Bultmann, and Martin Heidegger, 
whom he cites as his great, revered teachers. As a member of the 
German Confessional Church he was a lecturer 1928-35 at the 
universities of Jena and Marburg. In 1935 he became the head of 
his Church’s theological seminary in Wuppertal, and later assumed 
the pastorate of a Confessional parish in Elberfeld. In 1945 he 
became professor of Early Christian Literature on the Catholic fac- 
ulty at the University of Bonn, a position he still holds. During 
Nazi rule in Germany he wrote Die Beurteilung des Staates im 
Neuen Testament, defending the Christian religion against an ex- 
cessive worship of the state. His commentaries on the epistles to 
the Galatians (Der Brief an die Galater: 1949; 13th ed., 1965) 
and to the Ephesians (Der Brief an die Epheser: 1957; 5th ed., 
1963) and his contributions to Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament are highly esteemed. With Karl Rahner he is 
co-editor of the Questiones Disputatae series, and wrote Principal- 
ities and Powers in the New Testament (1958) for it. Collections 
of his more important essays have appeared as Die Zeit der Kirche 
(1956) and Besinnung auf das Neue Testament (1949). 


RUDOLF SCHNACKENBURG, an expert in Johannine theology 
and a consultor to the Pontifical Biblical Commission, was born on 
January 5, 1914, in Kattowitz, Poland. He took his theological 
studies at the University of Breslau and was ordained at Breslau in 
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1937. Continuing his studies at the University of Munich, he 
received his doctorate in 1946. His doctoral thesis, Das Heilsge- 
schehen bei der Taufe nach dem Apostel Paulus, formed the basis 
for a later work, Baptism in the Thought of St. Paul (1964). He 
taught at Dillingen/Donau and Bamberg, before coming to his 
present post at the University of Wurzburg, where he has been pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis since 1957. Besides his schol- 
arly contributions to the Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche and 
Mysterium Salutis and his commentaries Die Johannesbriefe and 
Das Johannesevangelium, both of which are in the Herders theolo- 
gischer Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, he has also written The 
Moral Message of the New Testament (1954), God’s Rule and 
Kingdom (1959), The Church in the New Testament (1961), 
New Testament Theology Today (1963) and The Truth Shall 
Make You Free (1964). In 1966 Father Schnackenburg visited the 
United States, and the lectures he delivered at the University of 
Notre Dame appeared as Present and Future: Modern Aspects of 
New Testament Theology. Most recently he was named president 
of the prestigious Novi Testamenti Studiorum Societas. 


OTTO SEMMELROTH, a peritus at the Second Vatican Council, 
was born on December 1, 1912, in Bitburg, Germany. He entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1932, studied philosophy at Pullach, near 
Munich, theology at Valkenburg, Holland, and was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1939. Continuing his studies in Bonn, he was pro- 
moted to Doctor of Theology in 1947. After lecturing for three 
years on the Jesuit faculty at Biiren in Westphalia, he came to his 
present post on the Jesuit faculty of Saint George in Frankfurt, 
where he is professor of Dogmatic Theology. Articles by Father 
Semmelroth appear regularly in German theological journals. His 
works, many of which have been translated into Dutch, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and English, include Mary, Archetype of the 
Church (1950; 2nd ed., 1954), Die Kirche als Ursakrament 
(1953; 3rd ed., 1963), Gott und Mensch in Begegnung (1956; 
2nd ed., 1958), Das geistliche Amt (1958; 2nd ed., 1965), Ich 
glaube an die Kirche (1959), Church and Sacrament (1960; 2nd 
ed., 1963), The Preaching Word (1962) and Die Welt als Schdp- 
fung (1962). In addition he has contributed articles to the Lexikon 
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fiir Theologie und Kirche and the Handbuch theologischer Grund- 
begriffe, and is presently working on the five-volume work, Myste- 
rium Salutis. Besides his teaching and writing activities, Father 
Semmelroth publishes with Karl Rahner the Theologische Akad- 
emie series and has served since 1966 as consultor to the Pontifical 
Commission for the Revision of Canon Law. 


BERNHARD WELTE was born on March 31, 1906, in Mess- 
kirch, Germany. He studied philosophy and theology at the univer- 
sities of Freiburg and Munich, and was ordained to the priesthood 
in 1929, In 1946 he began lecturing in Fundamental Theology at 
the University of Freiburg and in 1952 was elevated to professor of 
the Philosophy of Christian Religion, a position he still holds. Among 
his more important works, several of which have appeared in 
French and Spanish, are Die Glaubenssituation der Gegenwart 
(1949), Der philosophische Glaube bei Karl Jaspers und die Még- 
lichkeit seiner Deutung durch die thomistische Philosophie 
(1949), Nietzsches Atheismus und das Christentum (1958), Uber 
das Bose (1959), Uber das Wesen und den rechten Gebrauch der 
Macht (1960), Auf der Spur des Ewigen (1965), which is a col- 
lection of his more important essays, Heilsverstdindnis: philoso- 
phische Untersuchung einiger Voraussetzungen zum Verstdndnis 
des Christentums (1966) and Im Spielfeld von Endlichkeit und 
Unendlichkeit (1967). In addition Father Welte has written nu- 
merous articles in French and German philosophical journals. His 
current activities include a lecture tour to South America and the 
publication of a handbook on the philosophy of religion. He is also 
preparing a study on the problem of determination and freedom, 
and has indicated that his future efforts will center on the problem 
of theological hermeneutics and the related question of the histori- 
cal nature of human thought. 
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